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PROFITABLE POTATO GROWING APES POTATO MANURE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


SEASON 1882.—-VARIETY, “EARLY ROSE.” 


Copies of letters received from Mr. Jesse L. Delano, author of the Prize Essay on Potato Culture, published in Transactions of Franklin County, Mass., Agricultural Society, 1881 :-— 


SUNDERLAND, Mass., October 17th, 1882. 


DEAR Sirs :—I am now in a condition to report in regard to the effects of The Mapes Potato Fertilizer. I took four separate pieces of land of equal size. The land was all sim- 
ilar, in the same condition as near as could be taken. Planted all pieces April 19th, and gave them the same cultivation and care. The result was as follows: 


First piece.—I gave good strong manure from the barn-yard, at the rate of 40 two-horse 
loads to the acre, one-half plowed in and one-half put in the drill. 
Second piece.—1 xave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 800 Ibs. to the acre, one-half harrowed 


in and one-half: put in the drill. 


First piece.—Yielded at rate of 220 bushels per acre. The potatoes were, however,. 
quite badly cut by the wire-worms and grubs, and quite rough. 

Second piece.—Yielded at rate of 316 bushels per acre, of nice, large, smooth potatoes. 

Third ptece.—Yielded at rate of 340 bushels per acre, of very large and smooth pota- 


Third piece.--I gave Mapes Manure, at the rate of 1,000 lbs. to the acre, one-half harrowed | toes, with very few unmarketable ones. 


in and one-half put in the drill. 


Fourth piece.—I planted without any fertilizer of any kind whatsoever. 


Fourth piece.—Yielded at rate of 140 bushels per acre, and a good many small ones. 
among them, though smoother than on first piece. 


From the foregoing I draw, that with high manuring I obtained SO bushels per acre more than where no manure was used, but with Mapes Potato Manure I obtained 176 and. 
200 bushels per acre more than where no manure was used. This is the fourth year I have used Mapes Manure, and I am more and more gatisfied that it is the best thing to raise 


potatoes with in the market. 


Send for New Pamphlet, containing CROP REPORTS: 1882, from truckers, farmers, fruit.growers, etc. No charge. 


(Signed,) JESSE L, DELANO. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY, Agricultural Chemists, 158 Front St., New York. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing ink 
for seyeral days’ writing. Can be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. luxury to persons who Care to 
preserve their individuality in writing. é 


MABIE, TODD & BARD 


{80 Broadway, New York. 
aes Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 
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_ -PAYNE’S AUTOMAYIC ENGINES, 


Qi is-A GOLD:.-2=t- 


QLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garden, Lawn, or Flower Bed. Itisa 
complete manure, rich in all the necessary elements. The Farmer who plants. 
his crops, looking to the money they will return, finds that every dollar’s. 
worth of |... * 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 


: applied to the soil, repays its cost many times over. Try it, and be convinced. 

Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free. If there is no local 
~- agent in your vicinity, address 

ia 


a GLIDDEN & CURTIS, | 
= | Gen'l Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 


NEARLY 1,000 


Percheron-Norman Horses 

: Imported and Bred by 

M. W. DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN FARK, 

Wayne, Du Page County, 
Tllinois, 


wat 3 


> 
85 miles West of Chicago. 


S| 260 THIS YEAR 


= Imported from France. 
== #AV NEARLY 400 
en WARNUDNTQOATA, Now on hand. 
The Largestand Most Select Stud of Draft Horses 
in the World. Where it is possible to see more fine 


. specimens in a day than one could see in France in 
months. Send for Catalogue « No, 3.” 


—1883.—— 
New Music Books. 


MINSTREL SONGS, 222, A352, NE: 


songs which are the people’s favorites. Words often 
arrant nonsense, but the melodies some of the sweetest 
and best in the world. The Success of the Season, and 
is selling rapidly. A fine, large volume, pages full sheet 
music size. 


94 Songs, including “Old Folks at Home,” and a= 
of Foster’s best.. ‘‘Old Uncle Ned,” ‘: Rosa Lee,”’ ‘* Ken- 
tucky Home”’; also ‘‘ Lilly Dale,” ‘‘ Twinkling Stars," 
and, in fact, a large part of the popular favorites of the 
last thirty years. $2 Plain; $2.50 Cloth. 


Very Easy Instruction Books, with very entertain- 
ing airs for practice, are, Winner’s 


IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, For Guitar, 

For Piano, Price of For Cabinet Organ, 
For Cornet, For Accordeon, — 
For Flageolet, each, For Clarinet, 

For Fife, For Banjo. 

For Flute, 75 cts. 


Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 


‘Established 1840 


B. W. PAYNE & SONS 
Corning, N. 


COLUMBIA 


‘BICYCLE. 


The permanence of the Bi- 
cycle as a practical road vehicle 
is an acknowledged fact, and 
thousands of riders are daily 
enjoying the delightful and 


Health 
Giving 
Exercise. 
The ‘*Columbias” are care- 
fully finished in every particu- 
lar, and are confidently guaran- 
teed as the best value for the 
money attained in a Bicycle. 
Send three-cent stamp for 
catalogue, with price-lists and 
full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


SEWING MACHINE 
Comes to the Front. 


This old and reliable fertilizer, which has been on the market for eighteen. 


Will be pleased 
fo Owe ou aver MtetestIN 
Re WBlee on they Sohne” 


pesTint CLITA WAI CALE 


Nein _ MANUFACTURED BY 
>" Household Sewing Machine Oo., 
ay Providence, R. I., 


SoeS sou With its Perfect Construc- 
tion and Marvelous Ease and Simplicity. - 


Send for Illustrated Description. 
- GENERAL OFFICES: 
105 Chambers Street, New York. 
Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 
163 & 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Gounén’s REDEMPTION, $1. 
Only edition with Gounod’s Orchestration. 


BALFEe’s BOHEMIAN GIRL, $1. 
Only copy with Libretto and Business. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. (Just out.) New Book 
of Bound Music. Fine selection of Piano Pieces. 
$2 Plain; $2.50 Cloth; $3 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 843 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY. 


Chat With Our Readers. 


Our constant wish and aim is to be on familiar, 
friendly terms with every Reader of this Journal. 
The purpose of every line and engraving in the 
reading pages, is to meet the wants and wishes of 


the greatest number of readers possible. 


It is very gratifying to be assured, in a great 
number of letters, that this feeling is reciprocated, 
that in hundreds of thousands of families, here and 
there, and everywhere, all over our land, even in 
the remotest Territories, and in many foreign lands, 
the American Agriculturist is welcomed as a true 
friend, adviser, and guide. And we have good 
reason to know that this welcome was never 


heartier than now. 


Acting upon this, we venture a few suggestions, 
which we believe every reader will receive kindly 


and respond to. 


Ast.—Can you not think of some family or per- 
son who would be really benefited, in mind and 
purse, by seeing and reading what appears in a 


yearly volume of this Journal ? 


2d.—Will not a kindly, earnest word from you, 
and the showing of the paper if needed, be effec- 
tive in introducing it to such persons—and to 
their advantage, too? This would enlarge our field 


of work and influence—and, we trust, of usefulness. 


3d.—We will gladly reciprocate your favors 
by presenting valuable articles from our Premium 
List. There are certainly in the list of 2897 Pre- 
miums, besides the many good Books, something 
you would like. There are articles for one, two, 
or three subscribers, and upwards. (If you have 
not the Illustrated Descriptive List of 32 pages, 
send postal for a copy, which will be promptly 


forwarded, prepaid.) 


Ath.—A single hour will, on the average, secure 
more than one such subscriber and premium. (See 


head of next czlumn.) 


Sth.—This ieisure month of February is 
an excellent time for the above; and especially so, 
because people are now, or ought to be, planning 
the coming season’s work on the farm, in the gar- 
den, in and around the house, and they will, if 
rightly impressed by you of its utility, gladly em- 
brace the aid this Journal will give them. 


6th.—Please try a little effort of this kind for 
once, beginning the day this is read. One or two 


names a day, or evening, will amount to 25 or 50 


in a month, and bring as many Dollars in return. - 


There is plenty of room. Not one family in ten 
take any such Journal, while there is not one fam- 
ily in a hundred, the country over, it would not 
greatly benefit. Mind makes the man, and woman 


too, and reading such Journals enlarges the mind. 


A Dollar an Hour. 


Here is a fair specimen of a great number of ex- 
periences reported to us. A subscriber, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of three Premium ancicles, 
**just what he wanted,”’ says: 


-.On casting up the time spent in gathering 
the subscribers for which I received the three 
valuable things you presented me, I find I have 
been paid in cash a little over ONE DOLLAR an 
HOUR, and all this was curing evenings when I 
should have been earning nothing, except shelling 
a little corn on the hand-sheller which I made from 
one described in a former number of the American 
Agriculturist....1 mistake. I did, one afternoon, 
go five miles on horseback to get four names. The 
roads were so bad I could not go in a wagon, or at 
night....If Thad not got this Premium $20 Suit 
for myself, and the Wringer and Teaspoons for my 
Wife, I would have had to pay $83.25 for others like 
them, or not so good....I have seen several of the 
subscribers I sent you, since they got their papers, 
and every one is pleased, and glad he subscribed.’’ 


Practical Farm Experiments. 


The illustrations and description of Houghton 
Farm (pages 78 to 80) give the reader some idea of 
the facilities enjoyed by the proprietors and editors 
of the American Agriculturist for furnishing the 
readers with the results of practical farm experi- 
ments—so vital and important to the agricultural 
interests of the country. Every farmer should have 
the American Agriculturist for this feature, if for 
nothing else. Writers at Houghton Farm are every 
month compiling for the paper the results of their 
various experiments and observations Four of 
them will be heard from in the March number. 


See other pages for magnificent 
Special Premiums for subscribers. 


Farm Work for February. 
———>-__ 

Seeds of all kinds should be procured now, that 
they may be on hand as soon as spring opens. 
Dealers are overrun with orders just at sowing 
time, and they do not then give the quickest and 
most careful attention. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that only the best seed of the choicest 
sorts be used. Canvass the whole subject of seeds 
with much care, and it will be time well spent. 
There is no economy in sowing cheap seeds, and — 
when there are weed seeds present it is a great 
mistake and a source of much future trouble. 


Manure.—The making and saving of manure 
are among the most important labors on the farm 
in winter. The value of this product depends upon 
the character of the food given to the animals; the 
kind, age, and care of the stock, and the attention 
that it receives after it is dropped. Manure from 
the stables may be put in square, compact piles, 
which will retain sufficient heat to keep out the 
frost and rot rapidly. Byadding the fresh manure 
to the top, and forking in the sides, the whole heap 
will be in fine condition for use in the spring, and 
will give quick returns on any field crop. The 
worst arrangement is to have the droppings scat- 
tered over a large open yard, to be frozen and 
trampled into the mud. 


Farm Animals should be kept neat and clean. 
Examine young cattle for lice ; these pests may be 
found along the back and neck of the animal. Rub 
the infested parts with kerosene oil, diluted with 
an equal quantity of sweet oil, or lard. 

Horses that are idle may be kept in a yard with 
an open shed for shelter, and if fed with a few ears 
of corn for their grain, will keep in good condition. 
Work horses need good stables and an abundance 
of wholesome food. Use the currycomb and brush 
daily, thus keeping the surface of the skin in a 
vigorous and healthful condition. A sharp curry- 
comb is to be avoided, as it irritates the animal. 
The keen points may be filed down. 


ro 
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Pigs thrive in dry, warm, and well ventilated 
pens. <A large portion of the swine troubles come 
from too much dampness and filth. The brood 
sows need special attention, and should be pro- 
vided with a large, warm room, with fine litter. 
Give them a mixed diet. 

‘ Poultry.—To do well in winter, fowls need a 
sunny place where they may have sufficient exer- 
cise. Brood hens need a warm and quiet place to 
bring forth their early chicks. These will be ready 
for the early market, and bring good prices. 


a 
Orchard and Garden Work for the 
Month. 


There are many farms on which no orchard is 
found. The settler in a new country may have 
some excuse for this, at least for a few years, but 
even with him an orchard of fine fruit should come 
early in the development of his farm. We shall 
continue to teach that every farmer should have an 
orchard, and guard its interests well. 


Orchard Planting is, therefore, a timely theme to 
consider in February. No one should set an orchard 
unless he can feel that the trees have the first right 
to the soil. Itis often stated that orchards are un- 
productive and the trees are degenerating owing 
to change of climate or other unknown cause, 
when the real cause of the trouble is starvation. 
The land has been forced to yield a regular field 
crop aside from the fruit, without making proper 
returns in manure or commercial fertilizers. A 
newly planted orchard should be cultivated by 
growing only such crops as require manure aud 
will leave the soil in a good condition. 

When the trees come into bearing, regular crop- 
ping should cease. Turning an orchard into a 
grain field or meadow is to bring ruin. If kept in 
clover and pastured with pigs, it is excellent both 
for the pigs and for the orchard. An occasional 
plowiyg turns under the sod, and it becomes a 
fine fertilizer and keeps the soil in good tilth. 


Ordering Trees.—It is best to send in the orders for 
trees before the spring opens, as they will receive 
more prompt attention than those of late spring, 
when workis pressing. Should the trees freeze on 
the way, the packages may be put in a cool room or 
under straw to thaw gradually. A mistake is often 
made in selecting large trees. A two-year-old 
tree will come into bearing about as soon after set- 
ting as one three or four years old, besides being 
much more sure to live. The larger the tree, the 
more the roots are injured in transplanting; it is 
also easier to bring a young tree into good form by 
early pruning. Other things being equal, buy of the 
nearest nurseryman. We advise caution in dealing 
with unknown tree peddlers, who tell wonderful 
things of varieties exclusively their own. Some 
excellent nurseries send out agents, and when they 
are authorized and responsible, it is safe to buy of 
them. Most.of the leading nurserymen publish 
Catalogues of varieties; it is well to send for some 
of these and compare the prices, etc. Study well 
the needs of the family, market, soil, climate, etc., 
and order early. . 


Books.—There are excellent books on fruit-grow- 
ing in which all the details of the work are given by 
successful men, and now is a good time to look up 
these points and profit by the experience of others. 
Such works give lists of the varieties, with descrip- 
tions, that aid greatly in making the selection of 
sorts, as well as directions for cultivation. 

Insects must be looked after. The clusters of 
eggs of the tent caterpillar may be easily seen on 
the twigs ona dull day; they form a ring half an 
inch or more wide. The canker-worms come out 


of the ground in early spring—sometimes during 


this month, and ascend the trees to lay their eggs. 
The females are wingless, and may be kept from 
the trees by putting bands of tarred paper—coarse 
brown paper smeared with tar or with printer’s 
ink—closely around the trunks of the tress. Puton 
these bands before any signs of the moth appear. 


Mice and Rabbits may do mischief, especially after 
heavy snows, and trees should be guarded against 
their gnawing teeth. For mice, tramp the snow 


* 


down closely around the trees, that they may not 
be able to work under it. Smear the trunk with 
blood to drive away the rabbits. 


Hot-beds will now be needed in the Southern 
States. Asa geveral rule these forcing pits should 
be started about six weeks before the time to set 
the plants in the open ground. The heating mate- 
rial is stable-manure that has become warm in the 
pile. If there is not sufficient litter in the mass, 
leaves may be added to modify the violence of the 
heat. When the manure has been turned two or 
three times in the pile it is ready for use. The 


_ manure mgy be either placed in a pit or on the sur- 


face. In making a pit, excavate the earth two feet 
deep, as wide as the’ sashes, and line the sides of 
the pit with rough boards which extend above 
ground a few inches in front and a foot at the 
rear. Strips are nailed across from front to rear, 
where the sashes come together. The sashes are 
usually three by six feet, and may be bought at any 
sash factory. Select for the hot-bed a dry place, 
that is sheltered from the north by a fence, build- 
ing, or screen. Place six inches of leaves or litter 
in the bottom of the pit, followed by a layer of ma- 
nure well beaten down. When the pit is full, tramp 
the manure down evenly, and put on a thick 
layer of earth, This earth should be rich and fine. 
Good garden soil mixed with fine manure, and sand 
enough to make it open is best. When the beds are 
made above ground, much the same arrangement of 
material is needed, only they are built up from 
the surface and to the hight of about three feet. A 
compromise between the two hot-beds is frequently 
adopted. A strong heat will soon rise after the bed 
is made. After this has passed off the seeds may 
be sown in rows four inches apart. Some garden- 
ers use boxes of earth for the seeds, which are 
placed in the beds. The young plants need watch- 
ing. Remove all weeds, and water freely ; air and 
shade the plants, as the daily needs demand. 
—~<—>——- 


The Fruit Garden. 


Supports for blackberries, raspberries, and grape 
vines, may be made in the winter and kept in readi- 
ness. For blackberries, stakes about six feet high 
are needed, A wire trellis is made by setting a 
stout post at each end of the row, with a strong 
wire running between, to which the vines are tied. 
The same kind of support, with the wire placed 
lower, is well suited for rows of raspberries. Wire 
may be used for supporting grape vines. The posts 
are to be set 8 to 10 feet apart, with a strip nailed 
on near the ground, and another at the top; the 
wires pass perpendicularly between the two hori- 
zontal strips. The arms of the vines are fastened 
to the lower cross-piece, and the young shoots are 
raised up along the wires. The supports used for 
the fruit garden should be made ready in advance, 
and if painted beforehard, much time is saved. 

Selecting Fruits, Trees, etc.—That which has been 
said on this subject under the ‘‘Orchard and 
Garden,” applies with equal force here. Select 
with care, and order early of the most trustworthy 
dealers. There are new sorts each year, and the 
only safe way is to buy only a few of these, and rely 
upon well-tested varieties for the bulk of the order. 


Pruning that was omitted last fall should be at- 
tended to now, or as soon as the weather will per- 
mit. Grape vines need to be pruned long before 
the buds begin to swell. The currant and goose- 
berry bushes start growing early, and should be 
pruned before they begin to grow. 

Manure.—The soil of the fruit garden should be 
rich, and manure, ashes, and fertilizers need to be 
applied freely, when most convenient. 

bolic hte 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There is but little out-of-door work in this de- 
partment during winter. When heavy snows come, 


‘as they frequently do in February, the snow needs 


to be removed from the evergreen trees. This 
should be done while the snow is fresh, before it 
bends and breaks the limbs, or becomes frozen on 
them. Make all the plans for drives, walks, and 
flower-beds, and if these are at all extensive, it is 


| well to have a chart drawn up to follow when the 


out-door work begins. If manure has not been 
applied as a top-dressing to the lawn, it may be 
put on now. It should be well rotted, and free 
from any seeds of weeds. The seeds for the flow- 
er-beds should be selected, and those for early 
growth may be started in the window boxes. 

— > ~~ 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The plants of the window and greenhouse are 
most appreciated during this month, and previous 
care should be giving its best returns. Bulbs of 
hyacinths, narcissus, ete., are now brought from 
the cellar and forced into bloom. It is ,time to 
make the necessary preparations of boxes, sand, 
ete., that will soon be needed for the cuttings of 
verbenas, geraniums, etc. 


Water and Ventilation.—The plants should have 
water as they need it. There should be an abun- 
dance of fresh air, and at the same time any undue 
exposure must be avoided. The sashes left open 
for a half hour may so chill the plants as to 
injure them seriously. 


Insects.—The green fly is killed by tobacco water ; 
thorough washing destroys the red spider. The 
mealy bugs are best treated by hand‘ picking or by 
using a pointed stick to remove them. Worms in 
pots are removed by turning out the ball of earth, 
when the worms may be found and picked out. 


How Good Country Roads Pay. 
—<>>__ 

Very few persons take a correct view of the 
actual profit to farmers of good roads, or of how 
much they can afford to pay forthem. Our daily 
telegrams from the West supply one hint. All 
along in autumn, and not unfrequently during the 
winter, we can read between the lines of these 
dispatches that business is active, the markets 
brisk, everybody cheerful and hopeful in all depart- 
ments of trade, manufactures, agriculture, etc., or 
the reverse of all this, according to the state of the 
country roads generally. Itis a fact that in some 
years, for months together, the whole traffic of the 
country, and the activity and prosperity of all 
classes, are largely diminished, and the losses in- 
curred amount to very many millions of dollars, 
because the condition of the roads stops general 
intercourse, and practically prevents the market- 
ing of grain and other crops at the proper season. 

Another view. Take, for illustration, say the 
700,000 farms in Illinois, lowa, and Indiana. Sup- 
pose that, on the average, from one-half of them 
there are ten loads of grain and other products to 
be hauled to market, and of fuel to be brought 
back, a distance of ten miles on the average—we 
include only half the farms. Call the cost per load 
only $2 for man, team, and wear of vehicles, when 
the wagoning is good. If the prairie and other 
roads are soft, wet, and miry, only half a load can 
be taken—often the team can barely draw the 
empty wagon. If from the condition of the roads 
the number of loads must be doubled, the ag- 
gregate increased cost amounts to $7,C00,000—or 
enough to make fourteen thousand miles of good 
roads at an outlay of $500 on each mile. 

Another illustration. Take a township of the 
regular size, six miles square. A road along each 
section, or square mile, east and west, or north and 
south, would require 36 miles. Suppose the town 
voted to expend $200 per mile on these roads, and 
that this sum would make them fairly available at 
all seasons. This, if paid down, would amount to 
$7,200, or 314 cents per acre for the township. Will 
any one question that with good roads, available 
at all seasons for marketing and bringing home 
fuel, for town and church going and other travel, 
all the land in the region would be worth on the 
average at least one dollar an acre more, or three 
times the assessment? On a farm of 100 acres, the 
tax would be $31.25—not a third of the cost of an 
extra horse, to say nothing of his keeping. In 
fact, would it not pay well to expend $600 per mile 
on all the leading roads, amounting to $1 an acre ? 
The annual interest on this would be but $6 or $7 
for each 100-acre farm, and who would not pay 
that to have good roads always ? Fig ai 
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An Early Crop of Peas. 


aie cael 


There are two distinct classes of peas, those 
with small round seeds, and others with much 
larger, irregularly shaped peas, the surface of 
whichis wrinkled. The wrinkled seeded, or mar- 
row peas, are as much better than the others as 
sweet corn is superior to field corn. The round 
peas, while not so good, are much hardier and 
earlier than the others. Unless the soil is warm, 
and they germinate quickly, wrinkled peas will 
decay before they can come up. The round peas 
are vastly better than no peas, and are very accept- 
able until the others come. To have early peas, 
they must be sown early—the earlier the better. 
After the soil has thawed for the first four inches, 
even if it is solid below, sow peas. If the ground 
was manured and plowed last autumn, all the bet- 
ter; if not, select the richest available spot, and 
open a drill four inches deep. Peas should be coy- 
ered deeper than most other seeds. For varieties, 
the ‘‘Early Kent” is one. of the best; it has al- 
most as many names as there are dealers. ‘‘ Dan- 
iel O’Rourke ”’ is one of the names of a good strain 
of this pea. ‘‘Carter’s First Crop’’ is another 
good variety, and every spring new extra early 
sorts are sent from England, which usually turn 
out to be the old ‘‘ Early Kent,”’ with a new name. 
The peas should be sown in the bottom of the 
drill rather thickly, at least one every inch, and at 
first covered with about an inch of soil. It is well 
to put about four inches of coarse stable manure 
over the rows; this is to be left on in cold days, 
but when it is sunny and warm, pull it off with the 
rake, and let the sun strike the soil over the peas, 
replacing it at night. When the peas sprout, gradu- 
ally cover them with fine warm soil, placing the 
coarse manure over them as needed, until the cov- 
ering of soil reaches the level of the surface. If 
a ridge of soil, a few inches higher than the peas, 
be drawn up on each side of the row, it will greatly 
protect them from cold winds. When the plants 
are a few inches high, draw some fine soil up to 
them, and stick in the brush. When the soil be- 
comes dry and warm, the main crop of wrinkled 
peas may be sown. 


Every One Can Graft. 
—io—— 

Our first successful grafting was done at the age 
of nine years. ‘‘At home”’ we had an old orchard 
that seemed to be past its period of usefulness, 
and what apples it did bear were of inferior sorts. 
It was a question whether to cut down the trees, 
or try and rejuvenate them by the application of 
an abundance of manure, well stirred into the 
soil, and by grafting the old limbs with new and 
superior varieties of fruit. It was concluded to 
see what virtue there was in manure and cions, 
and this gave us an opportunity to watch the pro- 
cess of grafting. Before the job was finished we 
had learned the art of cutting a cion, making a 
cleft, applying the wax, etc. Later in the season 
it was a source of much gratification to see the 
young grafts we had put in, growing along with 
those set by a master-hand. 

This reminiscence of youth is given as a proof 
that grafting is not a monopoly of gifted minds, 
or an art that can only be acquired by the few. 
With the ordinary amount of “‘gumption’’ to begin 
with, followed by careful teaching for only a short 
time, almost any one can graft successfully. Graft- 
ing is simply planting a cutting of one variety in 
the wood of another, instead of in the soil. It is 
essential that the growing layer of the cion and 
stock come in close contact, and beso held until 
they grow together. Now is the time to get the 
cions. They may be bought at most nurseries, and 
great care should be taken to get only the best 
varieties. If cut at home, be equally careful to 
get them of the right kind, cutting only twigs 
of last season’s growth. Each sort should be 
eut separately and tied in bundles, labelled, 
and afterwards put in boxes with damp saw- 
dust or moss, and kept in a cool place until 
used. A fine saw, two good knives, one strong 


and heavy, the other smaller, with a keen edge; 
a hard-wood wedge, six inches long and half 
an inch thick, and a small mallet are the imple- 


ments used in grafting. The wax may be easily | 
: c troduction and distribution of the seeds of 


made by melting together, beeswax 6 oz., rosin and 
tallow 4 oz. each, over a moderate fire, stirring 
gradually until allis melted. Rolls of waxed cloth 
may be formed from old cotton stuff made thin 
by wear, and torn into strips two inches wide. 
Wind the strips upon a stick and dip them into the 
melted wax ; when the cloth is thoroughly penetra- 
ted by the wax, remove, let drip, and put away 
from dust ready for use. 

Grafting should be done as soor as the buds be- 
gin to swell. Having determined upon the place 
for the graft, saw off the branch, smooth the cut 
surface and make a cleft with the knife and mallet. 
Cut the cion from the twig, leaving two or three 
buds upon the piece, and sharpen the lower end 
into a wedge. Open the cleft with the knife and 
place the cion in carefully so thatthe lower bud 
comes at the top of the cleft. The inner bark, or 
growing layer, of the cion and the stock should 
touch as much as possible. If the grafted branch 
is small, a single cion is enough, otherwise, put in 
one on each side. Unroll enough waxed cloth to 
cover the wound of both stock and cions, and press 
it on carefully and closely. The quick application 
of this protection is only a matter of practice. Itis 
well for beginners to start with worthless limbs 
before doing regular grafting in the orchard. If 
possible find some one in the neighborhood famil- 
iar with the process and learn the art from him. 
The general principles may be obtained from print- 
ed directions, but the success of the work will 
depend upon the knack, and that is only acquired 
in the orchard. ; 


Be Ready Early. 


a oe 


A season of activity is near at. hand. Spring is 
coming, with its pressing work.. Are farmers 
~eady for sowing and planting ? Every implement 
should be provided beforehand, that no time may 
be wasted in making purchases or repairs after the 
work should begin. We have known a half-day of 
plowing to be lost because the whiffletrees were 
not at hand. Some farmers start out with their 
spring plowing without a single plow point in 
stock, and when one is needed, the team is taken 
from the field and driven to the store. Such a loss 
of time is a serious matter, and should be thought- 
fully guarded against by ample provision of all 


such articles of the farm. It is apoor time to mend 


a harrow when it should be at work in the field. 

We do not favor that economy—if it may be so 
called—that relies upon the neighbors for many of 
the tools of the farm. There are certain farm im- 
plements that may be owned in partnership, as 
a roller or reaper, but the constant borrowing of 
rakes, forks, etc., is not a wise and economical 
practice. Be provided with all these essential 
farm tools, and have them in good order, and at 
hand when the time arrives for using them. 

Now is the time to look .to these matters, and 
make all needed preparations for the busy days 
that will soon be here. In the peace of winter 
prepare for the war of spring. 
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American Pork Most Healthfual.—If Ger- 
many wishes to ‘‘ protect’’ her swine industry by 
shutting out cheaper pork from this country, and 
compelling the great consuming class to pay much 
higher prices for the home product, it should be 
done ‘‘on the square,’’ just as our protectionists 
openly proclaim their object. It is very unfriendly 
and unjust to exclude American pork on the plea 
that it is dangerous, and thus discredit it in other 
countries. The truth is, nearly, or quite all Ameri- 
ean hog products exported are produced from 
good suund corn, and are much freer from danger 
of trichina and other diseases than if from swine 
kept in close quarters, and fed on slops, kitchen 
refuse, and decayed stuff that other animals will 
not consume, as is the case with a large percentage 
of those grown in Europe. 


Sorghum and its Prospects. 


a 


Having been instrumental in the early in- 


Sorghum to the farmers of this country, the 
American Agriculturist has watched the progress 
of the culture with no little interest. At times 
the value of Sorghum has been over-estimated, 
and it failed to meet extravagant expectations. 
Again, there have been seasons of depression, 
when its cultivation wa’ almost entirely abandon- 
ed. A few have looked upon the plant as of too 
much importance to be given up; these have 
availed themselves of every favoring circumstance, 
such as new varieties and improved methods of 
culture and manufacture, and have met in conven- 
tion to help one another by reporting their expe- 
rience, and for the mutual encouragement that 
comes from associated action. The annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Cane-growers was held at 
St. Louis, in December last, and was attended by 
representatives from fourteen States; from New 
York and New Jersey at the East, to Kansas and 
Louisiana at the West and South. From the re- 
ports sent us by our correspondent, it appears that 
the members found much to encourage them in 
the experience of the past year, and that as the 
growing and manufacture of Sorghum are better 
understood, the greater is its value to our agri¢ul- 
ture. The specimens exhibited at the convention 
included 80 samples of sugar, 15 of melado, 90 
samples of syrup, 40 of seed-heads, 6 of threshed 
seed, and one of cane-seed flour—all the specimens 
showing a great improvement over those presented 


_at the former meeting. 


In‘all manufactures the utilization of the waste, 
or ‘‘ by-products ’’ contributes largely to profit, 
and Sorghum is no exception. Discussion on this 
point showed that the begasse, or the refuse cane 
after it has been pressed, might in some localities 
be most profitably used for fuel, while in others, 
it may be converted into a valuable paper stock. 
It may also be used directly as a fertilizer, and 
thus return to the soil nearly all that the cane took 
from it. Orit may be fed to stock, and returned 
to the land indirectly. The skimmings removed in 
evaporating the juice to make syrup, are saved 
and converted into vinegar. One member report- 
ed having made 6,000 gallons of vinegar from the 
skimmings of 7,268 gallons of syrup. The seeds, 
produced far in excess of the demand for plant- 
ing, may be made another source of income; from 
two andahalf to four bushels of seed are grown 
with each ton of cane, and it is found tohave a 


feeding value scarcely inferior to that of corn. 


The fact is well established that some varieties, 
especially the ‘‘ Amber’ and the ‘‘ Orange,’ will 
yield a large amount of crystallizable cane sugar, and 
that the cane contains the largest percentage of 
sugar at the time the seeds are ripe. It is found 
that after the cane is cut, the cane sugar in the 
juice rapidly changes to grape sugar, and that the 
cane should be worked up within a few hours after 
cutting it, The making of sugar, on account of the 
expense of machinery and the skilled labor re- 
quired, can not be profitably followed by indi- 
viduals. There needs to be codperation among 
farmers to establish and operate sugar works on the 
same plan that cheese factories are carried on, or 
they may agree to cultivate a certain number of 
acres in cane, provided capitalists will establish 
factories to work it up. In several Western States 
companies have erected factories and cultivated. 
their own cane ona large scale. These have gen- 
erally been reported as financially successful. 

Syrup can be made by the farmer who grows the 
cane, for home use, or for sale. By the use of the 
best apparatus, and by care at every step, a syrup 
of excellent quality may be produced, vastly bet- 
ter than that formerly made. The different va- © 
rieties of Sorghum reach maturity in from 92 to 
132 days; wherever there is good corn land, and a 
good corn-growing season of the above length, 
the cane can be successfully cultivated. As the 
time for planting Sorghum is about the same as 
for corn, we defer our remarks on its cultivation. 
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Devon Cattle. 
Pe 

In these days when the fashion among breeders 
of neat cattle, especially among those who are will- 
ing to lavish much money upon the objects of their 
fancy, tends either to exait the peculiarly butter- 
breeds like the Channel Island cattle, or great beef 
and milk-producing breeds, like the Shorthorns or 
Fresians, the Devon gets only an occasional good 
word from some old-time friend, or a passing notice 
in a patronizing way, from others. 

The fact is, the Devon is a breed of superlative 
excellencies, but is not large. This, we may say, is 
its only fault, and to characterize as a fault a point 
upon which some of the chief merits of the breed 
depend, seems inconsistent. We speak of the 
“Little Devon,’ rather as a pet term, as we use 
diminutives in other cases, than as one of depre- 


show a rich cream 1 color, inclining to orange under 
the fore-arm, and in the ears, Add to this descrip- 
tion that the legs are short, small-boned and clean, 


that the whole carriage and style are elastic and 


graceful, with a promptness and energy rarely seen 
in neat cattle, while the large, lively yet placid and 
fearless eye indicates at once intelligence, con- 
fidence and repose, and we have a picture of a 
high-bred, beautiful and useful race of cattle, such 
as has no equal anywhere. The oxen are much 
trained, very quick in their movements, fast walkers 
and untiring workers, The cows are deep milkers. 

oo 

The Devons for Beef. 

—>-__ : 

The quality of Devon beef is hardly surpassed 
even by that of the half-wild Mountain breeds of 
Wales and the Scottish Highlands. It is the best 


A PRIZE DEVON STEER.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ciation. They are indeed small cattle as compared 
with some others, but judged by quality and profit, 
rather than by mere size, they take the first rank. 
One who sees a herd of Devons for the first time is 
struck with their extraordinary beauty and uniform- 
ity, and sees at once that they differ from every 
other breed, or stock of cattle with which he is 
acquainted. They are of a brilliant, rich mahogany 
red, without white upon the body, but with white 
switches to their tails, and frequently with white 
udders. Though heavy in carcass they are light- 
limbed and the older cows low-set. Their heads 
are small and clean-cut, elegantly placed and car- 
ried high, while they are adorned with long, light, 
tapering white horus, curving upward and out- 
ward. Their throats are clean; withers thin; necks 
free from dewlaps; chests very wide, and briskets 
projecting and hung low. In girth they are large 
for their hight; very thick through the heart, and 
unequalled in the crops, which point carries the 
fullness of the shoulders back to the ribs without 
perceptible depression. The backs are very level 
from the withers to the setting of the tails, which 
are long and delicately tapered. The loins are wide 
and muscular; the hips wide apart, the back long 
to the rump, while the thighs are long to the hocks, 
and in the twist well let down, yet in the lower 
parts they are thin, giving room between them for 
capacious udders. The soft flanks are usually very 
low, giving the barrels a cylindrical, level look 
upon the under line. Devons are commonly heay- 
ily coated, and the hair is wavy, if not positively 
curly, in many cases. The skin is plastic and mel- 
low under the touch, even when the animal is in 
low condition, bnt when in good order it is typi- 
cally fine, not thin and papery, but elastic and 
yielding under the pressure of the finger tips, and 
offering a mobile, unctuous handful if grasped over 
the ribs. The skin color varies, but not a few 
. 


beef we ever see in our markets, if well fattened, 
being thick over the choice parts, and having the 
fat marbled and interlarded with the lean in the 
most approved way. In the native breed of the 
Devon hills we have one of those remarkable 
cases sometimes found of a raceformed as it Were 
by nature—really, under the influence of the cli- 
mate of the’ hills, the grasses and the waters, 
modified somewhat by both wild and civilized 
man, but remaining little changed by all recently 
operating causes within the historic period. This 
fact gives to the breed remarkable prepotency, 
little tendency to change, and when changed by 
the intermixture of other blood (asno doubt often 
occurred before the days of careful breeding), the 
power to throw off the introduced peculiarities, and 
revert to the primitive type, which has thus been 
preserved in its original excellence. Nevertheless 
its good qualities have no doubt been and will con- 
tinue to be strengthened and perhaps improved by 
high breeding as time goes on. The cattle of 
South Devon and Sussex, which are similar and of 
a lighter red, were early introduced into New Eng- 
land, but were subsequently largely crossed by the 
high-bred North Devons, which have largely im- 
parted their characteristics to them. When crossed 
with other breeds the peculiarities of the Devon 
are almost always dominant in the offspring. 
Thus many of the grade steers, while they are of a 
great size, appear, ‘‘handle,’? and cut up like Dev- 
ons and hence the ‘‘ Connecticut red cattle’ are 
great favorites in our markets and always com- 
mand, other things being equal, the highest prices. 
To show the perfection to which the Devon steer 
may be brought, we re-produce frem the English 
‘* Acricultural Gazette’? a portrait of the one 
which brought the first prize as Champion of the 
Devon Classes in the show of the Smithfield Club, 
at Islington, England, early in December last. 
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Bee Notes for February. 
—~<_ 

During this month, there is but little pressing 
work for the bee-keepcr. Bees that are packed 
either in chaff or in chaff hives need no other at- 
tention or care than simply to see that the entrance 
to the hive does not become sealed with snow o1 
ice. It is sometimes well, also, to drag out the 
dead bees by use of a wire or slender twig. 

If the bees in the cellar keep quiet, they should 
be left entirely alone. If they seem noisy and rest- 
less, the temperature of the cellar should be looked 
after to see that it is not above the safety limit: 
from 35° to 40° F. Often, by bringing the temper- 
ature to the proper point, all uneasiness is checked. 
If still disturbed, then on the first day that is 
warm enough for the bees to fly, they should be 
carried out from the cellar and placed on their 
summer stands, and permitted to indulge in a 
cleansing flight. Atnight return them to the celiar. 


Wintering in Relation to Dampness. 


An examination of the condition of the atmos- 
phere as to the point of saturation, from accurate 
records taken three times daily, for the past 
twenty years, shows that there is not the 
least evidence in favor of the idea that exces- 
sive moisture was in any single case the cause of 
the great losses of bees. It also appears that, 
in all the seasons of bad wintering, severe cold 
was experienced. Itis further shown that when 
the cold occurred early in the winter, the mortality 
commenced at an early period. If late, the bees 
did not appear diseased until] near the end of winter. 

The past summer, one of our colonies was - 
weighed each day to show the gain or loss in hon- 
ey. Thecolony did not swarm, and made about 
125 pounds of honey during the season. The 
greatest gain in a single day was eight pounds, dur- 
ing the bass-wood season. During the autumn 
bloom, five pounds daily were stored for several 
successive days. Observation shows a very close 
agreement between the rise in temperature and the 
increase of honey. ; 


Marketable Honey. 

Of late years, the tendency among bee-keepers 
has been to neglect comb-honey, and work almost 
exclusively for extracted. The latter is more rap- 
idly secured, and it requires less skill to succeed in 
obtaining a good return in extracted honey. The 
experience of practical men, however, may well in- 
duce bee-keepers to consider the advisability of 
working for comb-honey. This always, if proper- 
ly secured, finds ready sale at the highest prices. 

One man in Illinois, with 174 colonies by the 
spring count, and 206 in the fall, secured over 
16,000 pounds of honey, which sold for $3,000. 

At present, the market demands honey in sec- 
tions. Even the so-called prize section, which is 
54 by 64 inches, is found too large, and our wide- 
awake apiarists have used generally the one-pound 
section, which is 44 inches square. This season, 
the experience in the Boston and Chicago markets 
shows that even a smaller—a half-pound section— 
is to take the lead. It will be advisable for bee- 
keepers to arrange to secure this year’s honey, 
in part at least, in sections of this smaller size. 

Tin or wooden separators, which have been used 
between the sections to secure straight combs, that 
could be shipped easily, are expensive. Some of 
our best apiarists find their use unnecessary. The 


secret of this seems to rest with the depth of 


the section. The usual depth has been two 
inches. By making the sections from 1%/, to 1%), 
inch deep, so that the comb shall not be so thick, 
the even combs are secured without separators, 
especially if use is made of comb foundation. 

In arranging to change the form of sections, 
any thus decide, let it be remembered that t 
square form is not essential. Even the prize sec- 
tion is not square. Many contend that a rectengura 


lar section, longer up and down, is worked in * q Nghe 
better by the bees, and more quickly capped over, 


and filled to the edge, than is one that is square. 
It is worth while to think of thisas we plan for the 
next harvest. It is hardly necessary to say that 
sections cannot be too neat and clean. 
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Preparing the Ground for a Lawn. 
—< >> 

The success of a lawn depends upon a vast deal 
of work that is quite out of sight. We expect 
more of the soil devoted to the lawn than we do of 
any Other part of the grounds, for we are continu- 
ally cropping it, and it can only give a constant 
succession of grass when the roots haye a deep 
soil and sufficient nourishment. As it is desirable 
to have the grass well established before hot weath- 
er comes, the seed must be sown early, and to this 
end the soil must be prepared as early as the season 
will allow. Only small areas, such as fruit yards, 
croquet and tennis grounds, should be perfectly 
level. A slightly undulating surface is more pleas- 
ing to the eye than a dead level, and it may be 
made to give the impression of a greater extent if 
the surface is laid out in gentle swells, and will 
give a better effectif slightly higher as it approach- 
es the house. Of course there must be nothing 
like abrupt hills and hollows, and if any such oc- 
cur where the lawn is to be; they must be either 
cut down or filled in. If the lawn is such that it 
would require draining to fit it for garden crops, 
then it will need draining for a lawn. Indeed, all 
but very light sandy soils will be improved by 
draining with tiles. The depth and distance apart 
of the drains should be 
such as are found best in uf 
the fields of the vicinity, ———~aa 
The next requisite is a 
deeply worked soil. lh === 
England the soil is thors Uist | 
‘oughly trenched two == 2559) Wl 
spades deep, but we can i 
hardly expect our people, __ 3 ba | 
who avoid the use of the ~~ > 
spade wherever possible, 
to trench the ground 
foralawn. The most we can hope for is the deep- 
est practicable plowing, with the use of the sub- 
soil plow. If the soil is poor, a generous coating 
of manure should be turned under, but if in fair 
condition, top-dressings may be depended upon for 
fertilizing. After this preliminary work, the 
ground should remain as long as possible before 
sowing, in order that it may properly settle. If in 
any place the ground settles unevenly, then fresh 
soil must be added, where needed, to bring the low 
spots up to the proper level. Whether the lawn is 
to be laid down with seed, or as is sometimes prefer- 
able, if the area is small, with turf, the preliminary 
preparation must be equally thorough, if a fine and 
permanent turf is desired. 
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Silk-worms—Their Food. 
—>———. 

Some of the inquirers as to where the eggs of the 
silk-worm can be procured, add the question, 
““What is best to feed the worms on?” This 
shows that the matter has not been properly con- 
sidered, and that the writers are not prepared to 
undertake the raising of silk. Practically, the food 
of silk-worms is reduced to the White Mulberry and 
the related Osage Orange. Unless one has estab- 
lished Mulberry trees or Osage Orange hedges, the 
first step is to provide a food supply. As the Mul- 
berry must be well established before its leaves can 
be gathered, the first step for those who would un- 
dertake raising silk-worms, should be to set out the 
trees the coming spring, and postpone buying the 
eggs until next year, when there will be something 
on which to feed the worms. The common White 
Mulberry has several varieties, for some of which 
superiority is claimed. Trees may be had of the 
nurseries, or they may be raised from cuttings or 
from the seed. Perhaps the cheapest method of 
getting a stock of trees, is to set out cuttings 
about six inches long, three or four inches apart, 
in well-prepared soil, leaving but one bud above 
the surface. The preliminary step in silk culture 
is, not to procure eggs, but to provide food. 


é —_—_——— ee 
Water Questions.—“M. Z.,’”? Montgomery 


Co., Ohio, writes us that coal-tar leaked from a 
barrel, and found its way into the well in the 


NS 


.the heads are cut off and the stems are left. 
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horse-stable. At first, the horses refused the 
water, but now they seem to relish it. He asks: 
‘Ts there any remedy?’’ As this occurred last 
summer, any evil results would have manifested 
themselves at first. It is quite likely that by this 
time all the soluble matters have been dissolved 
out, and the coal-tar is now an inert mass with no 
further effect on the water. The case does not 
seem to call for any action....There is an abund- 
ant spring near his stable, but the water has an 
inky taste, and there is a rusty deposit after it has 
stood awhile. M. Z. asks if the wateris good for 
animals ?—If the water has a marked ‘“‘inky taste”’ 
we should not like ‘to use it. It is likelv thatif ex- 
posed to the air for a while, the iron would be 
changed to an insoluble form, being converted 
into the oxide which forms iron-rust. If, after 
standing, the taste disappears, then the water 
may be used, provided it can be exposed in an 
open tank before it is given to the animals. 


’ A Cheap Sliding Gate. 


i 


‘‘A Subscriber”? sends a sketch of an easily made 
sliding gate. The upper of the seven bars com- 
posing the gate slides upon a cross-piece fastened 
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A SLIDING GATE, 


near the top and between a pair of posts. The con- 
struction and action of the gate is readily under- 
stood from the engraving, which is given above. 


Early Cabbage Sprouts or Greens. 
—~—<>--— 

The method of keeping cabbages during winter 
by laying them down and covering the heads with 
earth, is effective and easy. It has the disadvan- 
tage that the stumps, being exposed to the weather, 
are killed. Many will regard this as a small loss, 
but those who are fond of cabbage greens will re- 
gret it. It is one of the advantages of keeping 
cabbages in trenches where they are set upright, 
that the stumps come out sound in the spring. 
Where late cabbages are marketed from the field, 
Some 
gather up a quantity of these and keep them 
over winter in a pit or trench as roots are kept. In 
early spring, as soon as the frost is out, the stalks 
are set out about a foot apart, placing them down 
into the soil for about half their length. Sprouts 
will soon start from the buds at the upper part, 
and are cut for use when they are about two inches 
long, or while they are yet tender. After the 
first cutting other buds will start and each stump 
will afford several cuttings. Since the introduc- 
tion of kale, or German greens, or sprouts, cab- 
bage greens are not grown as much as formerly. 


Improvement of our Domestic Animals. 
—g-—— 


For a century or more past, and particularly 
since the year 1817, so many superior animals have 
been imported into the United States from different 
countries, that we can now say that we possess a 
good and highly liberal foundation stock for a 
rapid increase, and also for keeping it up pure and 
unalloyed. But what is more important, perhaps, 
to farmers in general, is, that they will be able, 
henceforth, to obtain, at a moderate price, a grade 
stock which for all ordinary purposes is just as 
good, and possibly in some instances better, than 
‘the thorough-bred. We see an example of this iv 
the late Live Stock Show at Chicago, in grade fat 
cattle, sheep and pigs; and also throughout the 
country in dairy herds. 


| FEBRUARY, 


The climate and herbage of different districts 
vary so greatly, even in the same country, that dif- 
ferent breeds, or at least modifications of them, are 
absolutely requisite to a successful production and 
rearing of domestic animals. This is particularly 
the case in Great Britain. Here we find, on par- 


_ tially barren hills and mountains, rising abruptly 


from the bordering fertile lowlands, hardy, thrifty 
animals growing up to maturity, on the coarse, 
scanty herbage they painfully find in these lofty 
regions. If the animals bred on the rich lowlands 
were placed there, instead of thriving, they would. 
soon starve. In some districts, the selection of 
breeds of animals depends upon the elevation 
above the sea, the choice varying with about every 
500 feet of altitude. We are now rapidly stocking 
the vast Rocky Mountain region, and, to do so suc- 
cessfully, it will be necessary to adopt, on a large 
scale, the same course which has been pursued in 
the narrow limits of Great Britain. 

To show the necessity, also, of modifications of 
even the same breeds of animals in different coun- 
tries, that of Merino sheep bred in the Eastern 
States and in California may be cited. In the 
former it is insisted that the legs, down to the toes, 
and the head, down to the nose, shall be thickly 


_ covered with wool, as on the body; while in the 


latter, on account of the prickles and burs in the 
pastures, wool on these parts is so objectionable as 


.to compel the flock masters to breed their sheep 


with naked heads and legs. As the settlement of 
the country advances, breeders will find it neces- 
sary to make changes in the character of their do- 
mestic animals, not only in order to rear them 
profitably, but also to suit the home and foreign 
markets, and thereby ensure prompt sales at good 
prices. To accomplish all this, they must resort to 
various crosses, to carry out which successfully 
will require a study of animal physiology, coupled 
with that of nutrition, climate, shelter, and exercise. 

The breeding and rearing of domestic animals 
are unquestionably destined to be the most impor- 
tant interests of our country, to which all other 
rural productions will be subsidiary. . We not only 
want these animals for food, but require their labor 
for the tillage of the land, and for innumerable 
other purposes. We must also depend on them 
for much of the means of fertilizing our soils. 
Farms are being rapidly exhausted by the produc- 
tion of wheat, corn, and cotton, and their shipment 
to foreign countries. A great waste is going on, 
which ought to be curtailed, that the means of 
keeping good the fertility of our soil, of which we 
are now deprived, might be left to us. 


A Stream Fence. 
—p>—__- 
‘* A Subscriber’ sends us a drawing and descrip- 
tion of a “‘ water gap,’’ used by many in the West- 
ern States. He writes: ‘‘ We place a good strong 


post on each side of the creek, 3 or 4 feet deep, 
then lay a log 12 or 16 inches in diameter across, 
fastening it to these posts on the upper side with 
- spikes, or long bolts; the log must not be more 
Then take full- 


than 20 inches from low water. 


length rails, sharpen one end, and about 6 or 7 feet 


above the log drive them in the bed of the creek, 
one foot apart, in a slanting direction, so that the 
other end can be spiked on this log. The rails 
should extend beyond the log about a foot. The 
brush, ete., coming down will wash over, and dis- 
turb nothing. The “trick”? of making them is, 
not to get the log more than 20 inches high. I 
know a fence of this kind that has been in use for 
ten years, never needing any repairs, and is as good 
to-day as the day it was built. 
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‘Removing Glass Stoppers. 


The glass-stopper to a bottle often becomes so 
firmly tixed that it resists all ordinary efforts to re- 
move it. Apothecaries, who handle such bottles 
daily, often acquire much skill in starting fixed 
corks. A sudden tap with a hard stick or a 
knife handle will often allow the stopper to be 
readily taken out. If this has been put in place 
while the bottle is somewhat warm, the neck will 
contract and hold it very fast. If the neck of the 
bottle be surrounded by a cloth, wet with hot 
water, the glass will usually expand and allow the 
stopper to be taken out with ease. The most dif- 
ficult cases are where the liquid in the bottle is 
of such a kind that it may form a sort of cement 
between the cork and its socket. Place such a 
bottle stopper downwards in a sauce pan contain- 
ing water. Let the whole soak for some hours; 
then place the sauce pan on the stove and heat the 
water gradually. Try the stopper from time to 
time ; usually it may be removed long before the 
water is hot emough to boil. By this method we 
have rarely failed to remove glass corks that re- 
sisted all other means. 


Sunlight in Stables—Trap-Doors. 


BY D. D. SLADE, M. D. 


Det SR 
All barns, stables, sheds, and other buildings, in- 
tended for the shelter of domestic animals, should 
be so arranged as to command all the sunlight pos- 
sible. For this purpose, invariably place the stalls 
on the eastern and southern sides of the building. 
The windows should be large and sufficiently nu- 
merous. Thereis no fear of too mech sunlight, 
cither in the house or the barn. We have no right 
to deprive our animals, any more than our children, 
of that which has been diffused so liberally. There 
is no objection to placing animals in the basement, 
or cellar of a building, if due care is taken to pro- 
vide against dampness and darkness. In fact, if 
the stable is properly constructed, the ground floor 
should be the warmest in winter, and the cpolest 
insummer. Every animal seeks the sun, and will 
comfort itself by basking in its rays. Let them 
pour freely into barns and cellars, and build yards 
so that while sheltered from the cold winds, they 
may be open to the winter’s sun, from the rising 
until the going down of the same. Some object 
to the direct sunlight falling upon the head and 
face of the horse as injurious to the sight. It 
4s much more to be fear@d that the animal will 
shy and start upon the road, if he is kept in dark- 
ness and then suddenly exposed to a bright light. 
The use of blinds, or curtains during the hot 
months, may, under certain circumstances, be ad- 
visable. Darkness is sometimes conducive to re- 
pose, and indirectly, this repose to the process 
of fattening, but with darkness, both filth and 
neglect are too apt to be found. The barn cellar, 
or basement, is not only a convenience, but of- 
’ ten a necessity. If this is commodious, with 
ample means for light and ventilation, easy of ac- 
cess for the removal of manure, then the farmer has 
all that can be desiredin this way. In most stables 
the provisions for proper ventilation are deficient, 
and consequently ammoniacal vapors from the fer- 
menting manure heap, penetrate the apartments 
above, which are too often ill ventilated, and exert 
an injurious effect upon the animals there confined, 
and do much damage to harness and carriages. 
When the basement, or cellar of a barn is needed 
for other purposes, as for the storage of vegetables, 
or where it is not practicable to have a cellar, a pit 
may be formed at the side of the building, over 
which a shed may be erected. Thus, in my own 
stable, a pit, or outside ccllar, receives the horse 
droppings through a sliding door, on a level with 
the floor of the stable, while over the pit is the cow 
stable, the dung from which is thrown through 
an opening protected bya sliding door. The pit 
may also serve fora pig pen, if covered and pro- 
tected, and at the same time open to the sunlight 
and air, elements essential to the well-being of 
swine, as of other animals. 
. Trap-doors communicating with the barn cel- 
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lars, through which is thrown the droppings, are in 
almost universal use. This common trap-door, too 
often placed in just such 4 position as to be all the 
more sure to catch some unoffending man or beast 
passing in and out of the stalls, is most dangerous 
to life and limb, is inconvenient, not easily raised, 
and almost always filthy. Better convenience may 
be attained by the use of a sliding-docr, or by one 
hung on hinges, constructed in the side of a square 
box, which shall cover the hole through the floor, 
or better by one or more long narrow ones which 
may be placed in the lower end of the raised plat- 
form, upon which the cattle stand. These last 
may be lifted on their hinges, and thrown back 
upon the platform, while cleaning out the premises. 
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House Drains and “ Traps.” 
—<>"—_ 

Very few persons consider the close relation 
which exists between the house-drain and the 
health of the household. It were better to go back 
to the primitive ‘‘ slop hole’’—-still to be seen about 
the houses of pioneer farmers in a new country, or 
near temporary shanties along railroad lines—than 
to have imperfectly laid drains, which conduct the 
wastes of the kitchen away from the house only to 
let them soak into 
the soil to contami- 
nate the water of 
the well. The sink- 
drain should always 
be laid in cement | 
and be water-tight. 
Round pipes are no 
doubt best, laid be- 
low frost, and there 
should be a “‘trap”’ 
at either end. These 
traps are to prevent the foul air from coming back. 
The best kind to have at the sink is the common cup 
tray, usually made of cast iron, and obtained at any 
hardware store or plumber’s shop. It is shaped 
like fig. 1, and consists of the following parts: a, 
the perforated plate through which the water flows 
into the bowl 6, where it rises to the top of the 
pipe c, while a backward flow of air is prevented 
by the inverted cup d, attached to the perforated 
plate by arivet. Sand and many other solid sub- 
stances will be arrested in this bowl, and by lifting 
the plate and cup, may be removed. Greasy water 
will, however, pass through and into the pipe. 
When this comes in contact with the cold drain, the 
grease wili be deposited along the sides, and en- 
tangling other sediment will form obstructions 

difficult to remove, 


Fig. 1.—a SINK TRAP. 
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hot water, and if 
this is not effectual, 


a L077 with hot ley, which 
Fig. 2.—SECTION OF BASIN will usually dissolve 
and remove the 


greasy mass. The drain should be accessible at 
points about thirty feet apart, where “silt basins ”’ 
are placed. At these points the drain-pipe should 
be about the full length of a man’s arm below the 
surface. Such a ‘‘basin’’ is probably best made 
of bricks laid in cement, leaving a chamber about 
a foot square, six inches lower than the end of the 
drain-pipe, and water-tight. The outlet pipe, also 
water-tight, should be set a very little higher than 
the inlet pipe, so that the end of the latter will 
always be covered with water, as shown in section 
in fig. 2; a, chamber ; 0, inlet pipe ; c, outlet pipe; d, 
water ; e, sediment; 7, cement bottom. 

With such an arrangement in good order, no harm 
can come to the family from the sink-drain, for the 
sewage water may be carried to any distance. At 
the end it may enter a cess-pool, be distributed 
upon the surface, or led into a muck heap. Both 
the water and the solid matter should, if possible, 
be applied to the soil as a fertilizer. 
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Farm Lands in the “ New Colorado.” 


BY WM E. PABOR. 
a -- 


The pioneering element in the West is aggressive 
in the extreme. In August, 1881, the Ute Indians 
were in possession of over 18,000 square miles of 
territory lying in Western Colorado, reaching from 
the mining region of San Juan to Utah. In Sep- 
tember of the same year the footprints of civiliza- 
tion followed fast upon the retirement of the red 
men to other reservations further west. 


The best watered portions of Colorado are in 
this new farming country, and in the valleys of the 
Gunnison, the Grand, the Dolores and their nu- 
merous tributaries. One million acres of good 
farming land await settlement when canals for 
irrigation have been constructed. Land in Col- 
orado is of little value to the farmer unless water 
is assured; a quarter section (160 acres) becomes 
worth at least $10 per acre when an irrigating canal 
has been built. Water has a commercial value of 
$15 per acre, when in the shape of a Water Right, 
which is a perpetual claim upon a canal for a 
certain amount of water each year. When water 
is rented by corporations to consumers it has a 
yearly average value of $2 per inch, running contin- 
uously through the growing season, which amount 
is capable of irrigating one acre of grain land. 


In this New Colorado, there is a territory twice 
as large as the State, of Massachusetts, abound- 


ing in the precious metals and also having depos- 


its of iron and coal of unknown extent and of 
varying grades; there are also within its limits 
vast areas of dense forests of yellow and white 
pine and cedar. The water supply is far beyond 
what can be utilized for irrigation, and in this re- 
spect this regionis superior to the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountain range. 


Only one-third of what is consumed in Colorado 
is produced there ; hence high prices prevail and a 
ready market is always at hand. Last year two 
million bushels of wheat, one and a half mil- 
lion bushels of oats, six hundred thousand bush- 
els of corn, seven hundred thousand bushels of po- 
tatoes, three million pounds of butter, one million 


‘pounds of cheese, and other household commodi- 


ties in like proportion (in all over $12,000,000 worth 
of food) were shipped into the State. Only a rich 
State can stand such a drain upon its resources, 
Its yearly production of twenty-three millions of 
bullion tells how it is being done. The great Com- 
monwealth in the heart of the Rocky Mountains is 
looking forward to a future, in which manufactur- 
ing, as well as mining, will make her an important 
factor in the industrial wealth of the country. 
When tothisis added the attractions of a peculiarly 
healthy climate, a varying altitude of from 3,500 to 
8,000 feet, the diverse products of the soil, and the 
never cloying mountain scenery, whose magnifl- 
cence not even Switzerland cap surpass, we are 
presented with a variety of attractions hard to be 
equalled by other portions of the Great West. 


During the past fifteen years, the plains region of 
Eastern Colorado has been changed from barren 
prairie lands into prosperous farming communities. 
No large areas remain, capable of being brought 
into cultivation by irrigation now being so ex- 
tensively practised. Public attention is being 
rapidly drawn to this section of our country, 
which, though two thousand miles from the At- 
lantic seaboard, and half this distance from the 
warm waters of the Pacific, still has direct commu- 
nication with each by a railway system that brings 
it on the highway of travel across the Continent. 
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Liquid Glue.—Glue, as ordinarily made, with 
water, must be used hot, and when cold it 
becomes hard and almost solid again. Glue, 
that will remain liquid, and be always ready 
for use, is very convenient to have at hand, 
It is prepared by placing fragments of the best 
elue in a bottle, and covering them with Acetice 
Acid, which may be had at any drugstore. The bot- 
tle is placed in a vessel of water, which is gradually 
heated and kept warm until the glue is dissolved. 
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What One Sees at a Poultry Show. 
—~<>—— 

There are some sixty or more common well 
iknown varieties of barn-door fowls. In any good 
show these are arranged in classes, but every one 
‘practically interested in poultry should be able to 
classify fowls for himself ata glance. We have for 
‘instance the old standard English breeds, Games, 
Dorkings, Hamburgs, and Polands.: The first- 
named, however, is by no means peculiar to Eng- 
land, though long bred there to feather as well 
as for the ‘“ pit,’—and of this there are not less 
than six, and probably a dozen well defined breeds. 
‘They are the most beautiful, most perfect in form, 
‘best for all uses, typically gallant, in short present 
a culmination of all gallinaceous perfections, and 
are hurt, in reputation only, by their association 
with alow class of men. The Dorkings are easily 
recognized by their heavy build and short legs, 
which are pink in color, and with five toes. There 
are properly two breeds, the Gray and White, 
though a very beautiful variety of the Grays is the 
Silver-gray — which probably gains its peculiar 
style and beauty from a remote Game cross, The 
Dorkings are bred as table fowls, the flesh being 
excellent, the breast full and the birds being of 
large size and quick growth. 

The Hamburgs are small fowls with beautiful 
plumage, full rose combs, and clean slate-colored 
or dark legs. There are some five varieties, dis- 


tinguished by the color and markings of their. 


plumage. They are persistent layers of small eggs. 

The Polands are fowls with heavy top-knots, 
quite obscuring their combs, and it is probably 
from these conspicuous polls that the name is de- 
rived. They also lay persistently a medium-sized 
egg, and rarely or never sit. 

The Spanish breed has long been known to poul- 
try breeders.. It is the largest, and really the typi- 
cal member of the group which consists of the 
Black Spanish, Minorca, Andalusian, .White and 
Brown Leghorn, with some less well defined vari- 
eties. They are all distinguished by their large, 
deeply-toothed, single combs, their proud carriage, 
erect tails and apparently short. backs. They are 
persistent layers of medium to large white eggs, 
and are valued chiefly for this quality, 

The French breeds, though by no means modern, 
have not, until of late years, been much valued by 
poultry breeders of this country and England. 
Yet they form-a most remarkable and valuable 
group, combining, as no other breeds do, large size, 
excellent flesh, with persistent laying of fine white 
gs. 
Crevyecceur, and Houdan. The former two black, 
the latter two top-knotted and muffled, the 
last of speckled plumage and five-toed. With 
this group belong the Guelder-land fowl with only 
rudimentary combs, and some other varieties. 
They are all distinguishable by having two combs, 
usually branching and reminding one of stag’s ant- 
lers, generally accompanied by a sort of spur, like 
a little rhinoceros horn, between the nostrils. 


In all shows of fowls now-a-days, the most con- 


‘spicuous group is that of the Asiatics. This in- 
cludes only very large, heavy, generally very fluffy 
and densely feathered fowls, without power of 
flight, and with small tails, and feathered legs. 
‘The Cochins form the most prominent sub-groups, 
.and are distinguished by their enormous, low-set 
bodies, long necks, and single combs. There are 
Black, White, Buff, Cinnamon, and Partridge Co- 
chins recognized as distinct varieties. Of the Brah- 
mas there are two very distinct varieties, the Light 
‘and Dark. They are marked by more style and 
pride of carriage than the Cochins. Though not 
heavier, they appear larger and may be recognized by 


their triple combs, described as a medium-sized, or 


small, straight comb, with one clearly defined comb 
or row of teeth on each side at the base of it. The 
Asiatics are layers of large buff eggs, are valued as 
winter layers, grow rapidly, do not fly, have infe- 
rior flesh, yet are very valuable in crossing with 
other breeds to get size and weight for market 


‘poultry. The Malays, a breed of Asiatic game | ge: 
fowls, having large size, greater powers of flight, | eat 
but very leggy and bony—and the newly intro- 


The best known breeds are the La Fleche, 


duced gigantic breed of Langshans, which resem- 
ble Black Cochins, and are feather-Jegged, should 
beclassed with the Asiatics. : 

There is besides a nondescript group of oddities 
and hybrids—in which we are obliged to place that 
best of all the breeds which claim an American 
origin—the Plymouth Rocks, a cross between 
Malays and Dominiques (a breed difficult to clas- 
sify), with some other good blood, long bred, tolera- 
bly pure, originating in this country. 

Finally come the Bantams; a large group, 
classed together only on account of their small 
size. Among them we have a group as perfect in 
stature, and plumage, in courage and gallantry as 
those of four or five times their weight. Others 
are miniature Hamburgs, and Cochins, and we 
know not why by breeding, feeding, and careful 
selection of the smallest and most useless we might 
not produce bantams of any breed, true to the gen- 
eral style and feather, but mere toys—as such, 
pretty and interesting. Fourteen breeds of fowls 
are shown on the previous page. 

There are half a dozen well defined varieties of 
Turkeys. Not less than the same number of Geese, 
some ten kinds of Ducks, not including the wild, 
half-tamed sorts. Of: the sweet-voiced Pea fowl 
there are two sorts. And of the Guinea, also two. 


Quince Culture. 
BY .W. W. MEECH. 
tas 


ties of Pyrus Cydonia (Cydonia vulgaris of the old 
authors).. It is easily trained into a small tree, 
though naturally it grows bushy. and produces 
shoots. from the collar of the tree, many coming 


good culture, the branches grow smooth, and, 
though somewhat irregular, are -readily died 
into a symmetrical head. . The bark is smooth and 
dark-hued, the shade varying, according to age, 
from a-bright to avery dark-colored green. | 

The leaves of the different varieties differ in 
size, are broadly ovate, and acute at the apex. 


green color, the shade varying with the hue of 
the bark. The underside is. much lighter, with a 
cottony lining. The leaves resemble those of the 
apple and pear, although they are wider in propor- 
tion to their length, and have a deeper shade of 
green, But they are very unlike them in adhering 
tenaciously to the twigs until very late in autumn. 
The flowers are always on shoots of the same 
year’s growth. Their color is a roseate or pinkish- 
white. The calyx is urn-shaped, and five cleft, 
supporting five rounded petals, protecting five 
styles in the midst of many stamens, that fructify 
the ovules in five parchment-like cells at their bases. 
Each cell contains two rows of seeds, imbedded in 
athick mucilage that is almost transparent. The 
fruit is either apple or pear-shaped, and is covered 
with a white down that affords partial protection 
from insect enemies. Trees laden with ripe 
orange-colored fruit, in its varying shades, are 
highly ornamental. The acid flavor and delightful 
fragrance of the quince are peculiarly its own. 


has when gathered, and keeps hard and firm until 
softened by decay. Though one of the hardest of 
fruits, it is one of the most easily bruised, and 
then soon decays. If wrapped in soft paper, as 


extended. May is the season for blossoming, but 
with vigorous trees there is often a second flower- 
ing in June, sparsely scattered among the branches. 
These late blossoms produce fruit that will ripen 
in favoring seasons. 

A very different species is Pyrus Japonica, a low 
thorny shrub, which grows from six to eight feet 
high. It is frequently cultivated for ornament, and 
is commonly known as the Japan Quince. There 
are seyeral varieties, differing in their colors. 
The one most commonly cultivated has a bright 
-searlet blossom in clusters, and is among the 
sarliest flowers of spring. There is frequently 
asecond blooming in autumn, so that we may see 


a 


The quinces cultivated for their fruit are varie-: 


‘with his experience on the other side. 


up from below the surface of the ground. With 


The upper surface is very smooth, and of a rich. 


Unlike many other fruits, it retains the color it: 


oranges are, its time of keeping may be very greatly 


ripe fruit and flowers together on the same tree. 
The charm which is imparted by the brilliancy of 
the clusters of these flowers is unsurpassed. 

The Blush Japan Quince only differs from this 
by having its flowers of a fine biush, shaded with 
pale pink, like apple blossoms, which affords an 
agreeable relief hy their eontrast with the scarlet. 
Among other varieties of this shrub is one which has 
a white blossom to distinguish it. A double-flower-, 
ed Japan Quince has lately been introduced, which 
succeeds well by the ordinary methods of propa- 
gation and culture. The smooth leaves appear 
after the blossoms, and fall early in autumn. The 
fruit is shaped much like the common plum, and 
is not generally much larger, though it sometimes 
measures six inches around. The skin is rough, 
and of a deep green color. The flesh is hard, with 
a very strong quince odor, and an exceedingly acid 
juice. This fruit makes a fine jelly, and will impart 
its flavor to four times its quantity of other fruit. 


Cabbages—the Seed. in Place or Trans- 
planting. 


It is well known that Mr. Gregory, of Marble- 
head, Mass., advocates for late cabbages, the sow- 
ing of the seed in the hill, where the plants are 
to mature. This, to one accustomed to the usual 
way, seems absurd-and needless. To this it may 
be answered, Mr. Gregory is a thoroughly practi- 
cal man, and raises crops for profit. On the other 
hand, Dr. Oemler, a grower of long experience 
in Georgia, is very emphatic in his warning against 
Mr. Gregory’s method—and now comes Mr. Green 
Mr. Green 
passed one season with Mr. Gregory for the pur- 
pose of learning his methods in raising profitable 
crops of vegetables, and-regards this manner of rais- 
ing cabbages as one of the important points he 
learned. There are evidently two sides to the: te 
question.—Ep. Mr. Green writes : : 
- “Tn the spring the land was enriched broadcast 
with barn-yard manure, and plowed, and about June 
9th, furrowed out at three and a half feet intervals. 
A small shovel of sea-weed manure, ora handful 
of bone dust, or other good commercial fertilizer 
was put in the furrows every three feet. The lat- 
ter was covered two inches with soil after being 
well mixed, while the sea-weed was only covered, 
without mixing. Over the hill thus made, the flat 
end of the hoe was pressed, which made a firm seed 
bed. Following came a man witb the seed. He 
makes a scratch a half inch deep, with his finger in 
the pressed part of the hill, and drops in perhaps 
five seeds, which he covers with moist, fine soil, 
and presses the sole of his shoe quite heavily over 
the seed. This makes the soil firm and protects it 
from the drying influence of the sun and wind. 
The number of seeds put in the hill must vary ac- 
cording to its quality and the condition of the soil. 
If the seed is plump, and not more than two years 
old, and to-go into fine, well worked soil, five are 
enough for one hill, and will give many plants to 
spare at the thinving, besides allowing a few for 
the turnip fly. But if the seed is pinched, or older 
than two years, the number should be increased to 
a dozen. If the work is well done, in ten days the 
young plants will appear. Should the fly trouble 
them, and they must be carefully watched, go over 
the land with a bucket of plaster, and throw a lit- 
tle on each hill. Enough dust will stick to the 
plants to protect them. ‘This plaster should be 
used when the plants are wet by dew or rain, and 
renewed every time it is washed off, until the dan- 
ger is past. If the plaster is put on when the 
plants are dry it will answer, but not so well. 

The plants are not cultivated until something 
over a finger high, and of course weeds grow and 
cover the ground and often almost hide the cab- 
bage plants. The cultivator is‘then set going, and 
the remaining weeds are taken out by hand, and 
the hill thinned to a single strong plant. If a hill 
is vacant a plant is set in it. From this time on, 
the cultivation is as for any cabbage crop, which 
to my mind means cultivation as much with horse 
as is practicable, enough ‘to keep weeds back ang 
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the soil loose. If any plants are backward, as 
transplanted ones will often be, work in around 
them a little quick-acting fertilizer. If any are too 
forward, retard by pulling them enough to start the 
_ roots. Last year I planted Fotler’s Improved 
- Brunswick, and Improved American Savoy, and 
find, June 12th, sufficiently early, but would give a 
longer season for such as the Flat Dutch. I be- 
lieve it is not generally known that cabbages will 
head without  trans- 
planting. It was an in- 
novation in this sec- 
tion, and many of 
the practicable people 
prophesied its failure. 
Last season, more than 
usually dry, made it 
difficult to transplant 
successfully,and I have 
ten loose heads from 
those transplanted, to 
one where the seed 
was put in the hill. 
Where land is high 
priced, and two crops 
are required to make 
it pay, this method 
cannot be so easily followed, but for most farmers 
and gardeners, I feel confident it is the most cer- 
tain and profitable.” 


What Might Happen. 


me 
The population of the United States has 
been growing at such a comfortable rate 
that it has doubled about once in twenty-five 
years, and good citizens who have fallen into 
the habit of regarding this as a normal 
growth, have come to believe that this sort 
of thing is to continue, and that the doubling 
is to go on through alltime. Yet there is a 
limit to this growth, fortunately, and to the 
room in which it would disport itself. A lit- 
tle attention to the figures will show us that, 
at the present rate of progress, the popula- 
tion of the Union would be eight hundred 
millions in 1980, and sixteen hundred mil- 
lions in 2005, or about the time of the next 
transit of Venus. The amount of smoked 
glass required to accommodate the eyes of the 
faces upturned to this phenomenon, at that 
remote day, would probably equal the area 
of some of the States. It is well to curb 
the aspirations of our national pride by dis- 
posing of some of these delusions of hope, 
and to bring our faith in the future within 
more reasonable limits. Prof. Proctor has 
undertaken the task, and he shows that in 
exactly 517 years, the population of the 
United States, progressing at the present 
rate, would furnish four persons to each 
‘square yard of surface for all the seven mil- 
lion square miles of the habitable part of 
North America. In 617 years, more than 
the entire land surface of the globe would 
be occupied in the same way. Prof. Proctor 
further shows that at the low rate of one and 
a half per cent increase per annum, which is 
about the present rate of growth in England, 
it would require but 1188 years to pack the 
earth’s surface with these human sardines ; 
yet the period named is but a mere nothing 
in the cycle of history. One thing is very cer- 
tain, that long before this crowded condition 
could be developed, the earth would cease to 
be inhabited, either within or without the 
United States. One of the most comfortable 
considerations in the whole matter, is that 
those who come after us will see the prob- 
lem worked out under the same code of nat- 
ural laws by which the present state of things 
has been reached, even though that code 
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Fig. 1.—END VIEW OF A CATTLE BARN. 


militates against the manifest destiny aspira- 
tions of a patriotic people. 


A’ Mule and Cattle Barn. 


ate mh 

The building shown is intended for a mule 
barn, but by modification could be used for 
cattle or any other stock. Itis 100 feet long, 
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67 feet 6 inches wide, with a power room 
adjoining one end, 30 by 30 feet. The barn 
proper is 100 by 25 feet, on either side of 


. which is a passage, or shed, 20 feet broad, 


running the entire length of the structure. 
The cutting room occupies 25 by 46 feet on 
the first floor, the remaining 70 feet being used 
for the crib and passages. The cribis'70 by 17 
by 8, and will hold 700 barrels of corn. On each 
side of the crib is a passage 8 feet wide, in 
which the feed-car runs, and from which the 
cut feed and corn is distributed to the troughs 
on either side. These troughs are 100 feet 
long, two feet broad, and one foot deep. 
The passages are open through, but can be 
closed at the ends by 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 
shut against movable posts as seen at a. 
The plan shows the general arrangement of 
framing timbers. The upper story is for hay. 

In the cutting room is space for a corn shel- 
ler and feed mill, This barn will accommodate 
100 colts, or yearlings, or 75 adult mules. The 
cost was $1,500. This price will be increased 
or diminished in proportion as labor and ma- 
terial are cheap or high, JoHN GRAHAM, 


Leached Wood Ashes, 
Se, cae 

Ashes fresh from the stove or furnace, con- 
tain all the mineral constituents necessary 
for plant growth, and are therefore very 
valuable as a fertilizer toa worn out or natur--. 
ally poor soil. A large part of the potash is 
removed. from ashes in leaching, and as this. 
constituent is a leading one, leached ashes. 
are of less value as plant food than when. 
fresh. The owner should save, in a secure 
place, all the ashes made, and apply them to: 
the land in the spring. A top-dressing of 20° 
bushels per acre to an old pasture or meadow 
will give good returns for several years. The- 
leached ashes should be disposed of in the 
same manner, only they may be applied at. 
the rate of 100 bushels per acre. 

Leached ashes have been bought and used 
for many years by farmers and gardeners on 
Long Island and near the shore towns in. 
Connecticut. These ashes are brought mainly 
from Canada. Ashes are specially good for 
tobacco land, and onion raisers find them 
profitable. It has been observed that where. 
this fertilizer has been introduced, it retains. 
its hold upon the confidence of those who 
use it. Fruit growers are glad to get leached 
ashes for their small fruit gardens, and even 
orchards of large trees are much benefited 
by them. Save all the ashes, leached or un-- 
leached, and if there is a good opportunity, 
buy and apply them. 


How to Treat Thrush, 


—— > 


Thrush is a disease of the horse’s hoof, — 
quite common in this country. It results: 
oftener from neglect in the stable than from 
any other cause. The symptoms are fetid. 
odor, and morbid exudation from the frog, 
accompanied with softening of the same. A 
case recently came under our observation. 
A young carriage horse, used mostly on the 
road, and kept in the stable through the 


year, showed lameness in the left fore foot. 


one morning after standing idle in the stable 
all the previous day. On removing the shoe, 
and examining the hoof, a fetid odor was 
observed. The stable was examined, when 
the sawdust used for bedding was found 
to be saturated with urine. .The stable was: 
cleaned immediately. Dry sawdust was. 
placed in the stall, and a few sods pack- 
ed in the space where the horse usually rest- 
ed his fore feet. The lameness diminished 
without medical treatment, and in ten days. 
disappeared altogether. A bedding of saw- 
dust, or earth, covered with straw, or leaves, 
promotes the comfort of the horse, but it. 
needs watching and systematic renewing. 
The limit of the absorbing power of the driest- 
soil, or sawdust, is soon reached. If a horse 
is kept most of the time in the stable, his. 
bedding soon becomes wet, and unfit for his 
use. It is all the better for the compost 
heap, and for the horse, to have frequent 
renewals of absorbents of some kind, that. 
fermentation may not be in progress under 
his hoofs. The proper place for this fermen- 
tation is in the compost heap. Too often 
the care of the horse is left to a servant 
without experience in the stable, and the re- 
sult is permanent disease in the hoofs and 
legs of the horse. This is most certainly 
one of the cases in which ‘‘an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
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Shall We Try Market-Gardening? 


Every season furnishes its crop of unsuc- 
cessful merchants, or mechanics, who ask 
-our agricultural editors if market-gardening 
-does not pay large profits, and if there is not 
a good chance in this business for an indus- 
trious man to better his condition. Judged 
by the high prices the average citizen pays 
for his vegetables in the large cities, it seems 
to him there must be money in raising vege- 
tables. 
say within an hour's ride, he could attend to 
his city business without loss of time, and by 
hiring a good gardener, he could have cheap- 
er vegetables and fruits, and add something 
to his income by sending the surplus to mar- 
ket. Nothing looks more feasible on paper; 
nothing is more delusive in practice. Every 
business, to be successful, requires a respon- 
‘sible head, thoroughly acquainted with all 
its details, and giving it his personal atten- 
tion. There are many points in market-gar- 
-dening that can only be learned by experi- 
-ence, and if a stranger to the business 
undertakes it, he will pay dearly for his edu- 
-cation. Some three hundred dollars to the 
-acre are needed as capital to carry on the 
business to advantage, even when a man is 
‘practically acquainted with it, and knows 
how and where to invest every dollar. The 
questions to be solved, are location in refer- 
-ence to market; soil, what kind and how 
much; what crops to grow; what kinds of 
‘manures to apply to a given crop, and the 
-quantity; what tools are wanted; what seed 
to plant; what teams are needed and what 
labor to carry on the business successfully, 
and have no waste. Thecultivation of afew 
square rods for a family supply of small 
fruits and vegetables, might prove profitable 
and healthful, while market-gardening in 
‘the same hands would prove disastrous. Mar- 
ket-gardening is a remunerative business 
when a man understands it, but it is far from 
‘being an easy road to wealth for those who 
-have all the details to learn. 


Kieffer’s Hybrid Pear. 
-- ——— 


It will be recollected that this variety is 
“probably a hybrid between the very hardy, 
‘but inedible, Chinese Sand pear, and the Bart- 
lett. There was every opportunity for such a 
hybrid to be produced, and the pear itself 
bears strong marks of such a parentage. The 


Le Conte is another similar hybrid. Some 


experienced fruit-growers near Philadelphia 
‘think that these new hybrids will revolution- 
‘ize pear culture, and have planted largely, 
especially of the Kieffer. Mr. William Parry 
‘writes us concerning an important point in 
‘relation to this pear, which, as it is now be- 
‘ing widely propagated all over the country, 
‘should be generally known. While this pear, 
“worked upon pear stock, makes a tree of re- 
-markable health and vigor, upon quince stock 
it is a failure. Not only this; if buds be 
taken from a tree upon quince stock and 
worked upon pear stock, the resulting trees 
will fail. Mr. Parry cites an orchard of 
5,000 trees, 3,000 on pear and the remain- 
‘der on quince. At the end of the first 
year, but one tree in a thousand of those on 
pear stocks needed replanting. Of those on 
‘quince, one hundred trees in each thousand 
-had to bereplaced; the next year many more, 
-and all that are left have asickly appearance. 
-It seems to be a well-established fact that the 


If he could remove to the country," 


quince is poisonous to trees containing an 
admixture of the Chinese Sand pear. Those 
who propose to plant these hybrid trees, 
should stipulate that they shall be free from 
any contamination with quince, 


The Customs of the Market. 


The market-gardener, and every fruit grow- 
er for market, knows-that when he has raised 
his crop, only half, and sometimes only the 
easiest half, of his work is done. The crop is 
to be sold. This requires skill of a different 
kind. If a novice in fruit culture in New Jer- 
sey, for example, should load his wagon with 
trays, or ‘‘ drawers,” each with a bushel or so 
of strawberries, and drive over to New York 
City, expecting to sell his berries by the quart, 
he would probably, at night, carry a large 
share of them back again. In some western 
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CELERY PACKED FOR MARKET, 


cities, berries are sold in this manner, while 
in New York, people would not buy them. 
The same rule holds good with vegetables. A 
short time ago we saw, ata city commission 
house, large boxes of celery; the heads were 
very fine, but they were tied in round 
bunches, as in fig. 1. These plants came 
from a point in Michigan, where soil and cli- 
mate are favorable to the production of su- 
perior celery. The manner in which the 
celery was put up made it of slow sale, and it 
could only be disposed of at a price much. 
less than that of inferior celery, put up in the 
regular style. Celery for the New York mar- 
kets is bunched in a showy manner. After 
the heads are washed and the outer leaves 
trimmed off, they are put up, according to 
size, three to five ina bunch. Thesolid root, 
left nearly its full length, is first cut square 
and slightly tapering; then a groove is cut in 
the root, as in fig. 2, at the same distance 
from the top in all. Astring is placed in the 
groove and tied; another root is tied to the 
first, and a third one to that, the string pass- 
ing on both sides of the root, and the last one 
is tied in very securely. This will cause the 
whole bunch to spread; theleafy portion will 
be fan-shaped, as in fig. 3, and is kept in form 
by another string across the leafy part. It 
will be seen that the same number of stalks, 
bundled as in fig. 1, will make a far less at- 
tractive appearance than when bunched as in 
fig. 3. A knowledge of tho customs of the 
New York market would have been worth a 
handsome sum to this Michigan grower. Had 
his celery been put up in the proper manner, 
it would have sold for more than that raised 
near by, while it really sold for less. This may 
seem like a trifle, but ‘‘ there is money in it.” 


States. 
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Seasonable Proverbs. 


The old English proverbs in regard to Feb- 
ruary are not altogether without significance 
for a considerable portion of the United 
A ‘‘fair” February was the bane of 
the country people, and the wisdom of many, 
crystallized into the wit of one, found ex- 
pression in lines like these: 

“February fill the dyke, 
Either,with the black or white ; 
If it be white, it is the better to like.” 
‘‘ Black” stands for rain, and ‘‘ white” for 
snow, and in the popular faith, February was 
invoked to preserve its wintry character. It 
was sad, indeed, if the month failed to. main- 
tain the reputation with which it was cred- 
ited. In Wales, the proverb was to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘the Welshman would rather see 
his dam on her bier” than miss a February 
of the old-fashioned sort. 
Welsh family attachments 
are 60 proverbially strong that 
this ‘‘ wise saw” may be re- 
garded as an exaggeration. 
It, however, gives expression 
to the intensity of feeling with 
which the farmer regards the 
possible destruction of his 
crops, or the failure of the 
promise which the season 
makes to him. It is only by 
slow and patient endeavors 
that the preparation for the . 
crop is made, and then comes _ 
the period of hopeful waiting, 
in thecalm confidence that the 
laws of Nature will be duly 
enforced, that the established 
regularity of the seasons will 
not fail, and that the harvest will prove 
a substantial reward both of labor and of 
trustfulness. It is a great struggle with 
drouth and storm, with heat and cold, and 
with the unending variety and untiring at- 
tentions of those hordes of insect life, which 
are, in these latter days, the plague of the 
vegetable world, each plant having its own 
peculiar torment and trial, and some of 
them receiving the special advances of many 
sorts of active bores and borers, By-and-by 
the proverb maker will formulate his wit and 
wisdom concerning insects, into terms more 
emphatic and more truthful than those that 
exist in many of the sayings of the elder days, 


What Varieties of Pears to Plant, 
—For home use, or for market either, above 
all things avoid choosing too many kinds, 
but confine the selection to a few of the best, | 
well-known sorts, and those which are for 
general cultivation. The Bartlett, as a stan- 
dard, or half-standard, and the Duchesse as a 
dwarf, or half-standard, are the very best for 
general use or for market, as they are good, 
regular bearers, of fine, salable fruit. To 
these might be added the Belle Lucrative, the 
delicious Seckle, as a standard, the Onondaga, 
half standard, the Buffum, dwarf, and quite 
a host of others, of varying degrees of excel- 
lence or desirability. But enough varieties 
have already been named to supply any home 
plantation with fine, desirable pears, and to 
enlarge the list, would only add greatly to 
the amateur grower’s confusion, and lead him 
to select such as would be shy bearers, not — 
suited to his locality or needs. It is always 
best for the beginner to.start out with a 


few well tried sorts. 
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Home Supplies of Food. 
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How to secure and utilize supplies for the 
table is the theme for discussion in city and 
country, and must become more important 
_as our population increases. With our soil 
-and climate, our rural population ought to 
be the best fed people in the country. This 
is notably not the case. The best tables are 
spread in our cities and villages, and the 
rural population, with abundant means of 
luxurious living, have a scanty variety of 


‘food. In the older States there has been im- 


provement, but it falls far short of that 
variety and excellence which the highest 
‘vigor of body and mind demands. Even 
“now we need not travel far from the rail- 
‘road to find large districts where there.is no 
market or butcher’s cart, and the traditional 
‘*hog and hominy,” or salt junk and potatoes, 
is the staple food the year round. With the 
advantages which the farmer has, there is no 
apology for this low scale of living. He is 
by profession a producer of food, and ought 
‘to advertise his business by the excellent 
quality of the food displayed upon his table. 
Cured meats are well enough in their place, 
but we want to add to our faith in these, 
the virtues of a long list of vegetables, the 
knowledge of a still larger list of fruits, and 
‘the temperate enjoyment of their abundance 
the year round. While the farm or planta- 
tion must be given to the production of sta- 
ple crops for the raising of money, the gar- 
den and fruit yard should be enlarged for 
the express purpose of raising the tone of 
health and enjoyment in the family. Paul 
was orthodox upon this subject when he 
taught: ‘But if any provide not for his 
own, and specially for those of his own 


house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse: 


than an infidel.” There is much infidelity of 
this sort lurking in the shadow of our rural 
‘sanctuaries. It takes but little land to have 
‘trees and shrubs pleasant to the sight, and 
‘good for food, beyond all the reasonable 
wants of a family: On a single acre, well 
tilled and cared for, all the better sorts of 
fruits and vegetables adapted to the climate 
may be grown in sufficient abundance to 
give variety to the table every day in the 
year. Apples are good, but they may be 
supplemented by pears, peaches, plums, 
apricots, and cherries of the early and late 
‘varieties. The currant is an admirable mid- 
~ summer fruit, but strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, and gooseberries are quite as 
easily raised. Wild grapes are better than 
nothing, but Concords and Delawares are 
‘very much better, and will mature good 
‘crops with very little care. Potatoes and 
turnips are wholesome diet, but we can add 
‘to them with profit, asparagus, lettuce, cau- 
liflower, squashes, tomatoes, egg-plant, and 
a long paying list of vegetables. Ignorance 
of their cultivation is no apology for the 
absence of these fruits and vegetables about 
a farmer’s home. It only needs a little enter- 
prise to add largely to our home supplies of 
food. Now isa good time to make up a list 
of trees for planting, and to buy seeds. 


Some very Early Potatoes.—If one 
cares to try how early he can get a small crop 
of potatoes, he should begin atonce. We say 
‘‘a small crop,” as with Bermuda so near, we 
doubt if this enterprise would pay commer- 


concave edge. 


‘the rest to the rains. 
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cially. Select the seed potatoes of an early va- 
riety of moderate size, as nearly alike as pos- 
sible, and stack them in a shallow box—or 
boxes. The potatoes should be stacked in regu- 
larly, placing the seed-end uppermost, as 
many as the box will hold. Set the box at a 
sunny window and give it all the light pos- 


sible, and in a fairly warm room. Sprouts’ 
will soon appear, but instead of being long 


and slender, as are those formed in a shady 
place, they will be short, thick, and stubby. 
Being deprived of moisture they make but 
little growth, but when planted in the open 
ground, are ready to grow at once. They 
should be planted as early as seems safe. It 
will be well to nail boards together at right 
angles, like an eaves-trough, and place them 
along the rows; in case a frost is feared 
these sheds may be turned over the vines to 
protect them. Straw covering will answer. 


Scraping Trees. 


eh 


Do we approve of scraping Trees? asks a 
friend of ours. Certainly we do, provided 
they need it, and one can. rarely find an old 
tree that does not. Aside from the fact 
that the removal of the old _ bark-scales 
breaks up a refuge for various insects, in- 
cluding the Woolly-aphis, the increased 
beauty of the tree repays the trouble. There 
are scrapers made for the purpose; one of 
these has a triangular blade, another a long 
blade, with one flat and another slightly 
An old hoe is quite as good a 
tool as any ; cut off the handle to about 18 
inches, and do not grind the blade too sharp, 
as a cutting implement is not needed—only a 
scraper. Onavery old trunk some force may 
be needed to detach the scales that are partly 
-loose, but on young trees be careful not to 


wound the healthy bark. The scraping may 


be done now, next month, or later. When 
there comes a moist drizzly spell, go over the 
scraped bark with good soft soap, made thin 
enough with water to apply with a brush. 
Paint over athick coat of this soap and leave 
Later in the season 
the trees will appear as if furnished with 
mahogany trunks. 


A Wood-Rack. 


—_--<+->—__- 


Mr. R. L. Smith writes us: Hauling logs to 
mill is hard work, but the labor can be lessen- 
ed to some extent, if the right means are em- 
ployed. During the past winter we have used 
to our satisfaction a wood-rack on a pair of 
bobs. The rack should be 12 feet long, and 
of the right width to fit in the bolsters. (Such 
a rack will also fita wagon.) It is made of 

2-inch elm plank. Bolt across each end two 
cleats of hard-wood, one on the upper side, 
and one on the under, then on top of the 
rack, on each side, bolt a hard-wood 2 by 24- 


inch scantling. If this rack is wanted for 
drawing cord-wood or posts, bore nine 2-inch | 


holes on each side of the rack, 14 inch from 
the side-pieces. The railing is a support for 
the stakes against which they lean. By bor- 
ing the holes the right distance apart, one 
can draw three lengths of cord-wood or two 
of posts. The stakes should be of tough 
wood, and good size. A saddle, with three 
notches, should be fitted over each bolster 
on the rack.—Such racks are easily made. 
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The Maple Tree and its Sugar. 


Although the maple product amounts to 
only about two per cent of the entire con- 
sumption of sugar in this country, it is yet. 
an important item. The recent census fig- 
ures are not yet made up, but the previous. 
census reported some thirty million pounds, 
of which 30 per cent was credited to Vermont;: 
24'/, per cent to New York; 12 to Ohio; 
6 to Indiana; 24 to the Virginias; 13 to. 


* Wisconsin (since largely increased), and 1'/; 


per cent to Massachusetts. This product is. 
mainly obtained from the Sugar Maple (Acer 


-saccharinum), also called the Rock Maple, 


which grows chiefly in the Northern and. 
Middle States east of the Mississippi River. 
The sugar maple is a most valuable tree, not: 
only for its sugar product, but as fuel it ap- 


‘proaches hickory, and is the best of all. 


woods for charcoal. Its hardness and fre-- 


-quently curled grain admirably adapt it to 


cabinet work. It is also a beautiful shade- 
tree for the street border, and for some fields. 
andlawns. Asugar maple grove adds greatly 
to the value of any farm, and multitudes of 
farmers should plant one for their own enjoy-- 
ment in later years, and for their children. 


’ Sugar making in some of its phases is. 
shown on the page opposite. The saccha- 
rine matter is stored in the tree in the form. 
of insoluble starch, which is changed to- 
soluble sugar when the sap flows after the- 
winter’s frost, and is by it distributed to the- 


twigs, and to the leaves when they develop, 


and to all parts of the tree where growth is. © 
to be made. The best flow of sap is on a. 
warm day following a freezing night. In- 
serting a tube near the base arrests and draws. 
off a portion of the circulating sap. This, 
caught in rude wooden troughs, or in pails. 
or buckets, is boiled down sufficiently to drive. 
off alarge portion of the water. The syrup is. 
left to cool, and the sugar crystallizes, differ- 
ing from the Southern cane sugar only in its. 
peculiarly pleasant flavor, which is almost. 
universally liked, and gives it a ready sale. 

Any boiling vessel will answer, from an. 
iron pot, or kettle on the stove, for a small. 
quantity, up to the immense caldron, set on. 
stone, or brick masonry, or hung on a pole, 
supported by stakes, with a fire built around 
it on the bare ground. The improved boil-- 
ers are shallow pans having a large evapor-. 
ating surface. One of these is shown in the 
center of the engraving. Successive por-. 
tions of fresh sap are added until ‘there is. 
sufficient concentrated to ‘‘sugar off.” The 


‘fire is then slackened, and the syrup con-. 


stantly stirred to prevent its burning. When. 


-go.thick that a little of it, cooled on a spoon,. 


or the end of a stick, takes a hard waxy 
form, a little brittle, the fire is removed, and 
the crystallizing takes place on cooling. If 
the sap has not: been kept perfectly clean, 
the boiled syrup is strained through a thick 
linen cloth before the final concentration. 

As ordinarily made, maple sugar is quite: 
brown. If the flowing sap is collected in. 
clean covered vessels, and no leaves, or dust, 
or other foreign substances are allowed to get. 
into it through the entire process, the sugar- 
will be almost as white as the common ‘“ re- 
fined” cane product. Half-inch augur holes in. 
the trees, with galvanized-iron spouts to fit, 
—one for small trees, and two or three for 
large trees,—are much preferable to wooden. 
spouts, as they injure the tree far less. 
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Useful Articles. 


BY D. Z. EVANS, JR., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
Paget ae | 
SLED AND CLOD CRUSHER.—One of the 
most useful things on the farm, is herewith 
illustrated. As asled, it is useful in hand- 
ling logs, large stones, stumps, etc., while 


Fig. 1.—A CLOD CRUSHER, 


harrows, plows, and other heavy implements 
can readily be taken thereon. When invert- 
ed, the heavy cross-pieces crush the clods 
very nicely. If the clods are unusually 
hard, or the sled too light, put on some 
‘*ballast,” in the form of large stones. If 
made of hard-wood, as it undoubtedly should 
be, it is generally. heavy enough for a clod- 
crusher without an addition of freight. Al- 
most everyone, with the requisite material and 
tools can soon make one of these machines ; 
it does not require much mechanical skill. 

It should be made of oak, well seasoned, 
and 2 by 6 inches in size. The runners 
should be between 5 and 6 feet long. Four 
or five cross-pieces of the same size piece of 
wood, and the same kind, should be cut 
about 2 feet long. On the upper edge of the 
runners, Y-shaped notches should be cut, 
to receive them, as shown in the engraving. 


EXERCISE WIRE, FOR CHAINED DoGs.— 
Many persons have no room for their pet 
dog to exercise in. Sportsmen often have 
one or two hunting dogs, which they use 
during the gunning season, but which must 
be kept on the chain almost continuously, be- 
tween seasons, to prevent them from being 


Fig. 2.—EXERCISE WIRE FOR DOGS. 


lost, or stolen, or getting into mischief. The 
device given in the engraving, figure 2, 


will be found ‘useful in exercising dogs. — 


Two solid posts may be planted 20 feet apart, 
near the dog house, and projecting about 6 
inches out of the ground. Twenty feet is a 
good average distance. A stout wire may be 
stretched tightly -tetween and fastened to 
these posts, first slipping the end of the wire 
through the last link of the dog’s chain. The 
dog is fastened to the chain, and soon learns 
how to use his comparative freedom. Old tele- 
graph wire is a good thing for the purpose, and 
instead of slipping the wire through the link 
of the chain, a stout @ hook may be made to 
fasten the chain loosely to the wire, asit will 
not wea out so quickly, the friction being 
very great while the animal is in motion. 


Large Manufacturing. — Flour 
Ahead.—The reader may know some great 
manufactory, say of cotton, or reapers, or 
plows, that turns out a hundred thousand 
dollars worth of products, ten times over, 
every year! Let him imagine, now, five 
thousand three hundred and seventy other 
just such establishments. Their combined 
products would only equal in value what is 
annually made up in 67 varieties of manu- 


all 
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factories, in our own country, excluding 
gas-making, work on fish products, mining, 


_ steam railroad machinery, petroleum refin- 


ing, and some others.—In figures, these man- 
ufacturers are worth $5,369,667,706, ($107 for 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States)—employing 2,738,950 persons. Flour 
making (value $505,161,712) excels all others, 
followed by slaughtering and meat packing 
($303,562,413). These chief articles of food 
amount to nearly one-sixth of all manufactur- 
ing. Next come iron and steel, $296,557,685; 
lumber sawed $233,268,729; foundry and ma- 
chine shops, $214,331,668; cotton goods, $210,- 
950,383; men’s clothing, $209,538,460; boots. 
and shoes, $196,920,481; woolen goods, $160,- 
606,721; sugar and molasses refined, $155,- 
484,915; leather tanned, $113,340,617; and 
malt liquors, $101,058,388. 


Winter Agricultural Gatherings. 


S| Oe 

The winter meetings of the State Agricul- 
tural Boards, as organized and carried on in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and _ several 
other States, are among the most attractive 


_and profitable means for the improvement of 


our farmers. Much is learned from conversa- 
tion with practical farmers and their discus- 
sions on: these occasions. The theories and 
experiments that we find upon the printed 
page, have been run through the laboratory of 
the soil, and tested under new circumstances, 
and with brighter side-lights. We meet the 
most intelligent men of the. profession, men 
who have brought culture and brains to their 
calling, as well as large capital. There are 
some things that must be settled, to our 
own satisfaction at least, before we invest 
money in them, and we cannot find a better 
place to settle them,than in conversation with 
the men who have made the investments, and 
thoroughly tested them. Just now the ensi- 
lage fever is prevalent, and the discussion is 
very lively pro and con. Many are almost per- 
suaded to build a silo. It will pay to see the 
man who has run a'silo for two years, and 
proved that this sort of fodder makes more 
and better milk and butter than does the 
same material cured and sheltered in the or- 


dinary method. By all means, get out to > 


these winter meetings, and ‘‘ prove all things, 
and-hold fast to that which is good.” 


Experiments with Onion and Clover. 


It is very frequently the case that different 
varieties of seeds or plants are tested in alter- 
nate rows on the same ground or some fer- 
tilizer is tested by using it on rows alterna- 
ting with those treated in the ordinary man- 
ner. A slight difference in the yield of the 
alternate rows is attributed to the use of 
different seeds or the. special fertilizer. In 
1881, my assistant selected five rows of Yel- 
low Danvers’ onions. These were fourteen 
inches apart, and were contiguous rows of the 


game length running across the patch of 


ground which had been used several years 
for onions. The rows were selected because 
they seemed to be of uniform quality and 
productiveness, and had been treated in the 
same manner. 


The ist row yielded €} bushels. 
The 2d row yielded 5% bushels. 
The 8d row yielded 64 bushels. 
The 4th row yielded 44 bushels. 
The 5th row yielded 5 bushels. 


If rows 1 and 8, alternating with 2 and 4, be 


i 


compared, we get a yield of 13 and 10°/.. 
bushels respectively, in the proportion of: 
nearly 127 to 100, which is a very large differ-- 
ence. In case these alternate rows had been. 
sown with different lots of seeds, or had been. 
treated with a variety of fertilizers, this dis-- 
agreement in yield might have very likely 
been attributed to the wrong cause. This. 
large variation is now attributed to accident, 
such as is likely to occur in any experiment: 
where small plats or short rows are compared.. 


Bees on White Clover. 


In the spring of 1882, a student at. the - 
Michigan Agricultural College covered eight. 
young heads of white clover with paper 
sacks. The sacks were tied to stakes to. 
keep the clover in a natural position. Eight. 
similar heads near by were marked at the 


same time. Of the heads covered 

5 yielded no seeds....... Q|1 yielded 1 seed... ..... 1 

1 yielded 1”seed......... 1|.1 yielded 3 seeds......... 3: 
RE OS oer As Br ok baw uieisa kK anes Be 


The eight heads of the same age left un-— 
covered, yielded from twenty-five to thirty- 
five seeds, a total of 236 seeds. W. J. BHA... 


A Convenient Garden Tool... 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 
—<p—_ 


Every one who does much work in the 
garden, knows that one of the most con- 
venient tools he uses is the hoe. More 
work, better work, and a greater variety of 
it can be done with this one implement, 
in the hands of a good gardener, than with. 
all others. At least such has been the ex-. 
perience of the writer. But with the ordi- 
nary wide-bladed hoe I have had occasion to. 
find fault more than once. I believe in keep-. 
ing the soil loose among vegetables, as much 
as I do in keeping down weeds, and when: 
there are no weeds tobe pulled, very often 
the soil between such vegetables as grow 
close together will be allowed to become: 
packed on the surface. As long as there are 
weeds to be pulled, the soil is loosened 
more or less, if there is the proper amount of 
weeding done, but later in the season the: 
weeds give up trying to grow, and then the: 
vegetables suffer 
most. An ordi- 
nary hoe is often 
unhandy to use 
in the garden- 
bed. There is 
danger of injur- 
ing the vegeta- 
bles,and the work 
is unsatisfactory. 
I took ahoe from 
which a corner had been broken, and by 
a blacksmith’s assistance, made an instru- 
ment for garden use, shown in the engraving. 
It is very convenient, and I use it in prefer-. 
ence to the ordinary hoe, in places where the 
latter could be used conveniently. Such a. 
hoe allows work between close-growing vege-- 
tables, and the soil can be stirred to the depth 
of the blade much more readily and thorough-. 
ly than with a hoe of which the blade is of 
the ordinary width. This implement is also 
very convenient for use, when transplanting 
vegetables. Weeds can be removed from the 
side of a plant by using the sharp point, and 
thus much hand-weeding can be done away 
with. The newly cut edges of the hoe 
should be made quite sharp to be effective.. 


AN OLD HOE CUT DOWN. ~» 


A Jersey Cow. 


poten, IM 

We herewith present an engraving of the 
prize cow ‘‘Augereys Lass.” While the 
points of the cow, examined in detail, rep- 
resent a very beautiful animal, the picture 
is faulty, on account of the distortion which, 
in some degree, is almost inseparable from 
photographs of animals. The head is a beau- 
tiful one, slender, nearly straight, yet dishing 
between the eyes, which are full and mild. 
The horns are fine, dropping forward and of 
the desired inward curve. The neck is thin, 
as are the withers. The back is straight and 
level, and the loin very witle. Her limbs are 
excellent, fine and straight. The owner’s 
mind was clearly bent upon showing her 
head to the best advantage, and therefore he 
posed her so as to throw her ‘‘ business end ” 
rather into’ the 
background, which 
was a mistake, for 
thus it is reduced 
in size by the pho- 
tograph. Still we 
see a well-quartered 
udder, with very 
little milk in it; but 
a full milk vein in- 
dicates milking ca- 
pacities which, had 
the photograph 
been taken at a dif- 
ferent time of day, 
would have shown 
a distended udder. 
The tail is thin, 
which is a merit, 
- and the cow herself 
is as thin as if she “.< 
were in full milk, --':ss«: 
as no doubt was the 
case. The fact that 
she was sent from 
Jersey,and took the 
second prize at the 
great (Islington, 
Eng.,) Dairy Show, is strong evidence in her 
favor; but that Mr. Le Brocq took her there, 
shows that in the view of a breeder of large 
experience, she is a typical Jersey cow. We 
beg our readers to note that. in England they 
award ‘ prizes” at ‘‘ shows,” while with gen- 
uine American affectation we award ‘ pre- 
miums” at ‘‘ Fairs” which are simply shows. 


Barbed Wire Fences, 


Sa lab 

Steel wire in some of its many forms is be- 
coming,in certain quarters, the fencing mater- 
ial for farms and railroads, and even for gar- 
denandlawn. Someof the points claimed in 
favor of this new fence are: cheapness, 
durability, ease of shipment of the material, 
and indestructibility by ordinary fires, like 
those arising from sparks of a passing loco- 
motive. The barbshould be short, with a keen 
point, standing at right angles to the wire. 
Some have advocated a dull point as more 


humane, but the success of the barb in turn-. 


ing stock resides in its sharp point. .Often 
animals have been injured and even killed 
by wire fences, and all need to be introduced 
to this form of barrier. A colt, or cow, that 
has once been pricked by the barbs, will 
keep at a safe distance from the fence. Most 
of the damage has been done by the animals 
running upon the wires without seeing them. 
A strip of board may be nailed from post to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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post, near the top, to make the fence more 
conspicuous. The ribbon wire is more easily 
seen than the round form, but experience 
has taught that it is less durable. Now dur- 
ing the winter is a good time to look into this 
Mnpcetent matter of barbed-wire fences. 


Chemistry of the Farm and Garden.—IZ. 


If any green portion Pig a plant is kept for 


a long time at the temperature of boiling 
water (212 deg. F.) it loses the greater part of 
its sap, and the dry substance remains. 
In seeds this dry part is often 75 or 
80 per. cent, while in young, rapid- 
ly growing plants it may not be more 
than 5 per cent. When the dried resi- ° 
due of the plant is exposed toa higher 
heat, as that of a furnace, the larger 


ste 
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part is burned away, and only a whitish 
powder, the ash, is left. The percentage of 
ashes varies with the kind of plant, and 
the nature and age of the organ. 

The dry substance that may be burned 
away consists of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur. The sulphur, during 
the combustion, is changed in form to gul- 
phuric acid, which unites with the ashes and 
remains with them. Some of the substances 
found in plants have no nutritive value, and 
may be considered as accidental. Among 
the leading indispensable food materials are 
the above-named five elements of the com- 
bustible part, which are present in all 
vegetation. The first three, carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, make up the cellulose or 
woody fibre of plants, starch, sugar, oils, etc. 
All five of them enter into the composition of 
the albuminoids. 

About half the weight of the dry substance 
of ordinary plants consists of carbon. This 
element, when in a free state, is a solid. It 
is familiar to us as. charcoal, anthracite coal, 
black-lead, lamp-bklack, and diamond. The 


presence of carbon in plants is made known. 


by a process of incomplete burning, as in the 
preparation of charcoal. Carbon, in its pure 
and uncombined forms, is very indestruc- 
tible, excepting when exposed to a high heat; 
then it combines with oxygen, and forms 
carbonic acid gas. This is the familiar gas of 
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the soda water fountains.. It is produced by 
decaying vegetation, given off in the breath. 
of animals, and is the deadly choke damp of 
coal mines. Carbonic acid gas forms, on an. 
average, about four-hundredths of one per 
cent (.04°/,) of the atmosphere. The carbon 
necessary for the production of the an-. 
nual growth of vegetation is derived from. 
the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere.. 
The supply of this gas to the air is con- 
stantly kept up by the decay and burning 
of plants. In this way the same particles. 
of carbon may be 
taken up by a vege-- 
tabie, and, after it. 
has decayed,. pass: 
into the structure 
of a second plant, 
and so on through. 
an endless number 
of ages. The car-- 
bonic acid gas en-. 
ters the leaves. 
through multitudes. 
of small openings, 
called stomata, or 
breathing pores.. 
The microscope dis-- 
closes more than a. 
hundred thousand. 
of these pores upon. 
a single square inch: 
of leaf surface. 
Only the green por-- 
tion of the leaves, 
and under the in- 
fluence of sunlight,, 
‘have the power of 
decomposing the 
carbonic acid gas, 
reserving the car- 
bon to produce or-- 
ganic compounds, 
to become a part of 
the plant, while the: 
oxygen set free: 
passes again into 
the atmosphere. There are some plants that 
have no chlorophyll or leaf green, and such 
are not able to decompose carbonic acid. They 
are called parasites, and absorb the carbon: 
they need in the form of organic compounds. 
that have been produced in the green leaves: 
of true working plants. 

Many experiments have been made to show 
that the plants absorb their carbon from car- 
bonic acid gas through their leaves. * One ex-. 
periment by Boussingault was decisive: A. 
living branch with twenty leaves was fixed 
in an air-tight glass globe, into which passed. 
a slow current of air, containing a measured. 
amount of carbonic acid gas. After stream- 
ing over the leaves, the air escaped, and the. 
remaining gas was weighed. It was found 
that the foliage had removed three-fourths. 
of the carbonic acid. Some plants flourish 
much better when the carbonic acid of the 
air is increased to one-twelfth. Foliage can-. 
not long exist in the absence of the carbonic. 
acid. Quick-lime rapidly absorbs this gas, 
and when plants are confined in vessels con-: 
taining this substance, their leaves soon turn. 
yellow and fall away. | : 

The atmosphere is the great reservoir of 


carbon for plants, and as it usually contains. 


enough for a hundred years, with a constant. 
supply of carbonic acid from various sources, 
there is no ground for alarm concerning this. 
most important element of plant food. — 
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A Oe Sse ake Mae air cba «oe Grass—The Sheep’s Fescue. 


Our writers upon pear have but little to 
say, as a general thing, about Sheep’s Fescue 
(Festuca ovina), yet, in one or another of its 
forms, it often makes up a large share of a 
pasture. Itis a grass affected, to a wonder- 

ful extent, by soil 
\ and location, and 
its extreme forms 
BNA 2 are most unlike. 
It grows through- 
out Europe and 
Central Asia, and 
in Australia and 
New Zealand, 
while in _ this 
country itextends 
from Canada to 
the Carolinas,and 
from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It 
grows on_ the 
high mountain 
ranges and in the 
valleys, adapting 
itself to every 
locality, and a3- 
suming a form 
peculiar to each. 
No grass is more 
. frequently sent us 
from the ‘‘far 
| West” for a name 
- than this. Indeed, 
those who look to 
external charac- 
ters alone, would 
find it difficult to 
believe that the 
grass three or 
four inches high 
from one of the 
Rocky Mountains 
could be the same 
as one two feet or 
more high from a 
low-land pasture. 
Tosuch an extent 
is Sheep’ s Fescue 
modified by its surroundings, that botanists 
in different countries have described it as 
distinct species, ana given names to over 
twenty-five different forms of this one grass. 
What is regarded as the typical species is 
shown in our engraving. The stem rarely 
reaches a foot in hight, and bearsan open pani- 
cle of spikelets, whichis often somewhat one- 
- sided; the spikelets (flowers) themselves are 
frequently purplish, and usually bear very 
short bristles (awns) at the tips of the chaff. 
The stem arises from a tuft of leaves, which 
appear bristle-like, as the edges are rolled in 
towards one another, though the leaves upon 
the stem are sometimes flat. Upon the high- 
er mountains, the grass is dwarfed to four or 
six inches, and is smaller in all its parts, and 
often in such localities, the panicle, instead 
of bearing spikelets of flowers, has each of 
these clusters replaced by a tuft of leaves. 
When grown upon richer soils, it becomes 
larger; its leaves are less rigid, and often flat, 
while it retains its verdure in the most severe 
drouth. This is known as the ‘‘ Hard Fes- 
cue.” It has been described as Festuca dur- 
zuscula (the specific name meaning ‘‘some- 
what hard”) but is properly F. ovina, var. 
duriuscula. The seeds of this are offered by 
our seedsmen and are deserving the attention 


SHEEP’S FESCUE. 
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of all who propose to lay down of SAE Wii Bhopoke G0 iy down! Insider pars? to per- 
manent pasture. Still another variety, with 
reddish foliage, known as ‘‘ Red Fescue,” is 
found near the sea coast and on the shores of 
the great lakes. On account of its long-run 
ning root-stocks, it is valuable in loose, light 
soils. The ‘‘Sheep’s Fescue” is especially 
relished by sheep, and as some of its forms 
will grow in sterile soil, where little else will 
flourish, it becomes of importance in the nat- 
ural sheep ranges of this country, as well as 
of the old world. In an agricultural view, 
the form known as ‘‘ Hard Fescue ” is of the 
greatest importance. Though its special value 
is as a pasture grass, it makes hay of superior 
quality. All kinds of stock thrive upon it; 
and from its power of resisting drouth, it re- 
mains green when other grasses suffer and 
become dry. On account of its fine foliage 
and its ability to resist extremes of heat and 
cold, it is an excellent lawn-grass, for which 
purpose it is much sown in Europe. In Eng- 
land, where much attention is given to es- 
tablishing pastures, and mixtures of various 
grass seeds are prescribed for different soils, 
‘‘Sheep’s Fescue,” in some form, is quite sure 
‘to be prominent in each mixture. 


Convenient Derricks. 


ab sscabeaiita 
On the farm there are almost diidietastiy 
heavy weights to be moved about. Any 
mechanical contrivance which will enable the 
farmer to accomplish this heavy work with 
ease must be welcome to him. I give two 


Fig. 1,—FRONT AND SIDE VIEW OF DERRICKS. 


sketches of easily made ‘Convenient Der- 
ricks”” for raising weights of almost any kind 
found on the farm. 

Figure 1 is made of two pine pieces, 2 by 4, 
fastened together with cross-pieces of inch- 
stuff, nailed on asin the engraving. An iron 


pulley wheel is placed between the two pieces 
% 
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near the upper end at a, see fig’ 1. A round 
iron bar, b, one to one and a half inch in 
diameter and having a handle (the handle of 
a grindstone will do) at one end is put through 
both pieces about three or four feet from the 


Fig. 2.—A TRIPOD DERRICK. 


lower end. A rope is fastened to this and 
runs over a pulley. To hang a butchered 
animal, place the upper end of the derrick 
on the pole upon which the animal is to be 
hung; fasten the hook to the carcass. While 
one man steadies it, another places his knee 
on the board s, and winds the weight up to 
the pole; then the brake c.is moved under 
the handle, and the work is done, The 2 by 4 
pieces should be about eighteen inches apart 
at the bottom. 

This derrick is made sixteen feet long and 
with it I can easily elevate all kinds of heavy 
farm machinery into the shed loft. 

Figure 2 is a derrick that works on the same 
principle as fig. 1. It consists of a single 
piece with arms for windlass and two sup- 


ports fitting into iron sockets. The sockets 
are fastened on with a bolt. It has a wind- 
lass similar to that in fig. 1. A half-inch 


iron rod, having nuts at each end, holds arms 
x, x, firmly in place. A short cross-piece is 
bolted across the lower end of the main 
piece to steady it. 

With this derrick a weight is raised, the 
lower end of the derrick is slid forward 
and the weight can be loaded into a wagon. 
A brake like that on fig. 1 may be attached 
to this one also. F. GRUNDY. 
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Turnips as a Farm Crop. 
BY F. D. CURTIS. 
ieee 

A turnip crop will fit a meadow for corn, 
as the sod will be rotted, ready for giving the 
maize a vigorous start, and the ground will 
be more mellow and all the richer on account 
of the turnips. The sod should be turned 
over as soon as possible after the clover or 
hay crop has been taken off. It would be 
well to roll the ground and flatten the sward, 
to hasten its decomposition, and a few days 
before sowing time, harrow it thoroughly. 
A dressing of finely rotted manure should 
then be spread upon the surface, and culti- 
vated into the soil, the ground being pulver- 
ized and made as mellow as possible. If 
wood ashes can be procured, they will help 
the crop if they are thinly scattered on top. 
A pound and g half. of seed sown broadcast 
is ample for an acre. The seed should be 
covered with a brush drag. As soon as the 
turnips are up, they will be benefited by a 
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dressing of plaster (sulphate of lime), at the 
rate of 2 bushels to an acre. Good phos- 
phate will make turnips grow, if harrowed 
into the ground with the seed, using 100 
pounds to the acre. The advantages of a 
crop of turnips for the latter part of autumn 
are many-fold. If the farmer does not wish 
to harvest them, he can turn on his entire 
stock, and the hungry animals that might 
have roamed over frost-bitten, barren fields, 
will luxuriate in plenty. The turnips in the 
cellar will make beef and mutton, and keep 
the young stock in a thriving condition. No 
crop of proportionate value can be given at 
so little cost. During 
the winter the prepara- 
tions should begin. The 
manure for the turnip 
lot should be put by 
itself, so that it may 
be thoroughly rotted, 
and the foul seed de- 
stroyed by its fermenta- 
tion. Ashes should also 
be collected. All of 
these preparations will 
be for the benefit of 
the future corn crop 
as well as the turnips. 
A turnip crop has _ be- 
come a necessity on my 
farm, There is no dan- 
ger of animals hurting 
themselves feeding in 
the turnip field. All 
kinds of stock are fond 
of turnips when allowed 
to help themselves, and 
eat leaves and all. They 
will soon fill themselves, 
and if the weather is cold, seek a sheltered 
place and chew thecud of contentment. This 
is not the case when in October, and perhaps 
well into November in our northern climate, 
they are forced to depend on what: they can 
pick of grass which has lost its succulence, 
and is almost worthless as food. The loss 
which stock generally sustain in flesh at this 
time of the year is far more than the cost 
of a good turnip crop. 


About High Farming. 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS, AUTHOR OF ** WALKS AND TALKS ON 
THE FARM,” ETC. , 
Mere 

We now have far better tools for cultivating 
land than formerly. In fact, our tools are 
better than our agriculture. And we may 
rest assured that so soon as we adopt im- 
proved methods of farming and gardening, 
our inventors and manufacturers will furnish 
all the tools, implements, and machines 
necessary to do the work. 

But will it pay to adopt high farming? 
That depends on what we mean by high 
farming. High farming, if we confine our- 
selves to the production of hay, Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, and other ordinary farm crops, 
will not pay in this country. And Sir John 
Bennett Lawes once wrote a paper, or gave a 
lecture before a Farmer’s Club in Scotland, 
in which he demonstrated that high farming 
was no remedy for the low prices of agricul- 
tural products of Great Britain and Ireland. 
I think, however, he would admit that thor- 
ough cultivation and heavy manuring could 
be profitably used for the production of what 
we usually term garden products. 

Some years ago I was at an agricultural 


| 


will ever raise all the wheat required by its 


dinner in England, when the late J. J. Mechi, 
who had for many years recommended high 
farming, stated that, notwithstanding the 
low price of agricultural products, he was at 
that time picking several acres of peas for 
the London market, and he found the crop a 
very profitable one. Dr. Gilbert, one of the 
ablest agricultural chemists of the world, 
called out: ‘‘ But, Mr. Mechi, this isnot farm- 
ing, it is market gardening.” Mr. Mechi, 
though always ready, made no reply. He 
seemed to think the argument unanswerable, 
and therefore let the case go by default. 
But not so the coming generation of farm 


i boys—and I hope of English boysalso. What 


does it matter whether you harvest your 
peas dry or pick them green? What does it 
matter whether you raise cabbages, corn, or 
carrots, and other roots, to be fed out on the 
farm to other animals, or to be soldin market 
to our fellow citizens, who can not grow them 
for themselves. et 

The advocates of high farming make a mis- 
take. Neither Old England nor New England 


population. Even the great State of New 
York, [ hope, will not long continue to raise 
on its own soil all the wheat it annually con- 
sumes. Commerce is the feature of the age, 
and wheat is carried ten thousand miles to 
market. Cheap bread is what the world 
wants, and what the world wants, the world 
will get. Cheap wheat can never be furnished 
by highfarming. It must and will be grown 
largely on land manured only by nature. There 
may be places in which wheat can be profit- 
ably grown, where many of the constituents 
of the plant must be applied to the soil, just 
as there are places where we can profitably 
use chemical processes for the production of 
ice. As a rule, however, nature and com- 
merce will furnish ice cheaper than even 
modern science can manufacture it. We 
shall have two kinds of farming. One will 
consist largely in the production of wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, cotton, sugar, and rice. 
The other, while it will not entirely neglect 
these great products, will aim to produce 
crops which can not be kept from year to 
year, or ordinarily be transported long dis- 
tances. 

The one system of farming will be carried 
on with little labor, and little or no manure, 
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A COVERED FRENCH COMPOST HOUSE.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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and what manure is used will be for the pur- | 
pose of enabling the plant to abstract as 
much food as possible from the soil. In 
other words, our wheat growers may use 
superphosphate, because the application of 
phosphoric acid may enable the wheat plant 
to get a larger quantity of potash, nitrogen, 
and other constituents of plant food from 
the soil, and thus produce larger crops. This 
is the very reverse of high farming, though 
it is often very profitable farming. The 
other system of farming is the one which I 
want our young men to adopt. The change 
will be gradual, but it will surely come. It 
will be adopted in Eng- 
land, and also here. It 
is absurd to suppose 
that the soil of Eng- 
land, or of the New 
England or Middle 
States, can not be prof- 
itably cultivated, ow- 
ing to the low prices 
at which the cheap 
land of the West and 
North-west, aided by 
cheap _ transportation, 
can furnish our peo- 
ple, and the people of 
New England, with 
bread. Let the bread 
come, and let us pro- 
vide good Jersey but- 
ter to eat with it. The 
world as a world spends 
all it can get, and the 
less it spends for bread, 
the more it can pay 
for butter and _ bon- 
nets, and the bonnet- 
makers will buy our fruit and vegetables. 


A Covered French Compost House. 


Herewith we present a cut and description 
of a new style of compost house recently 
erected in France. The building has the fol- 
lowing dimensions: length, 27 meters; 
breadth, 21, and hight, about 3. A meter 
is nearly 40 inches of our measure. The 
building accommodates 30 head of cattle at a 
time. The roof is placed upon a frame-work 
of spruce, sustained by stays, resting upon 
a foundation of masonry, a meter in depth, 
and which serves to enclose the animals. 
The cribs for the cattle are movable up and 
down, as occasion requires, with the increase 
or removal of thecompost. There are breaks 
in the wall for the introduction of food for 
the animals, and a wide opening for the en- 
trance and exit of the manure carts. The > 
advantages claimed for this system, are shel- 
ter from the weather, the continual settling 
of the mass under the animals there confin- 
ed, the steady addition of new material, and 
the preservation of the compost in good con- 
dition. In the figure, A represents the breaks 
for the admission and distribution of straw 
and food in the mangers; Bis the place for 
the entrance aud departure of the carts that 
carry away the compost; c shows the cribs 
for the feeding cattle, and d the chains by 
which the cribs are lifted as the compost 
rises under the feet of the cattle. This 
building is a novelty in France, where it has 
attracted the attention of the agricultural 
journals. The description given here may 
lead to the construction of similar buildings 
in this country, with improvements. _ 
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Is Sheep Laurel Poisonous to Sheep ? 


BY DR. THOMAS F. WOOD, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


—_—~<—- 


This question is still open, unless the experi- 
ments here given will determine it. ‘‘Sheep 
Laurel,” ‘‘Dwarf Laurel,” ‘‘Sheep Kill,” 
‘“‘Lamb Kill,” ‘‘ Wicky,” are the common 
names of Kalmia angustifolia. It has long 
been under the ban by sheep-raisers as a poi- 
sonous shrub, but when I inquired of cattle 
drovers and butchers about their personal ex- 
periences, none of them could give mea defi- 
nite reply, except the tolerably uniform opin- 
ion, that‘‘ sheep would not eat ‘ Wicky,’ but if 
they did, it would kill them.” The Dwarf 
Kalmia is very abundant all along the South- 
ern Coast, and it is therefore a little remark- 
able that so little was to be learned from 
those most interested in such matters, as to 
the poisonous quality of the shrub. 

_ Determined to make some investigations, 
I selected a young sheep in good condition, 
weighing about 23 pounds. He was taken 
from the pasture and domesticated, so that 
he would eat from the children’s hands. He 
was at first confined in a small stable (his 
bedding made of Kalmia), and was over-fed 
by the children, which led to diarrhoea. 
It was necessary in the outset to determine 
if a hungry sheep would voluntarily eat 
Kalmia. After the animal recovered, no 
food was allowed for nearly two days. The 
fresh shrub was, then offered him, and put 
‘within his reach for a day and night. He 
would not touch it. After this, for some 
days he was allowed food sparingly, Kalmia 
being mixed with his hay, but he avoided it, 
eating only the hay. On the 23d of Novem- 
ber I made a decoction of a pound of the 
leaves and fruit, boiling it down toa half 
pint. At 3 o’clock, P. M., I gave 2 ozs. of the 
decoction; at 3.30 I repeated the dose; at 4 
o’clock I gave 24 ozs. It was only after this 
last dose that any effects were obvious. The 
sheep struggled against the last dose, and 
finally vomited a considerable amount of 
food, and frothy saliva, stained by the decoc- 
tion, stood on his lips. He was now so much 
nauseated that no more was given him until 
7 o’clock, P. M., when 14 oz. was adminis- 
tered. 
with frothy saliva. As soon as the last dose 
was poured down his throat, he fell, with 
slight tremor of his legs, and ceased to 
breathe. Presuming this to be the result of 
the drenching, I instituted artificial respira- 
tion, and in a few minutes the breathing was 
regular. Nausea and coughing were now 


very bad. At 9 o’clock, P. M., I found the. 


animal apparently asleep, but, aroused by 
my approach with a lantern, he arose and 
staggered towards me, but settled down on 
his haunches and fell asleep. Nov. 24th, 8 
o’clock.—Cerebro-spinal symptoms promi- 
nent. He can scarcely stand on his feet, 
and when down, falls asleep. 27th.—The 
animal, after several days of desperate ill- 
ness, persistent vomiting, inability to stand, 
indisposition for food, has attempted to eat 
to-day, and will fully recover. The shrub 
has proved to be a violent gastric irritant, 
and deeply intoxicating. 

_ My conclusions are: 1. Kalmia is not eaten 
‘even sparingly by a hungry sheep. 2. If it 
were possible that a very hungry sheep would 
touch it, it must be in very small quantities, 
and in such quantities—say two or three 
ounces—it would dono harm. 3. Kalmia, if 
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At this time his lips were covered |. 


given in large enough quantities, will cause 
death ; but it seems that the plant is such a 
powerful emetic, that it would be difficult, 
except by special design, to give enough of 
it to cause death. 4. The prominent danger 
from the eating of Kalmia is the effect on 
the brain and spinal cord. Upon the whole, 
there is some foundation for the old tradi- 
tion. This is not unlikely when we remem- 
ber how morbid the appetite of animals 
sometimes becomes. Death from this cause 
must be uncommon, on account of the re- 
pulsive taste of the plant. 


Another Forage Plant.—The Hairy Vetch. 


Nearly every year brings out some plant 
for which great claims are made as to its 
value for forage. The latest novelty of this 


kind appears in Germany as the Hairy Vetch, 


A NEW FODDER PLANT. 


| (Vicia villosa.) The common Vetch, or Tare 


(V. sativa), has never with us occupied the 
place that it does among the field crops 
of Europe; the winters are said to be too 
severe for the winter Vetch, and the sum- 
mers too hot for the spring variety. The 
new one now offered, 7. €., new as a crop 


plant, is a native of Northern Germany, and 


has the general appearance of the common 
Vetch, but itis very hairy, and produces a 
greater quantity of seeds. The special claim 
made for it, is the readiness with which it 
grows upon the very poorest, most sandy 
soils. On ground so poor that little else will 
grow, this is said to make a dense mass of 
vegetation, and bear abundantly of pods and 
seeds. 
utilizing and bringing up poor lands. While 
it will grow under these unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, 1t readily responds to_ better 
treatment, and on good soils grows three feet 
high. It is regarded as of especial value to 
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sow with oats, the two plants together giving 
a great weight of most valuable forage. 
The engraving shows the top of a plant 
with flowers and seeds of the natural size. 
No doubt some of our readers who are on 
the lookout for novelties, will in time in- 
form us of the probable value of the plant 


- in this country. 


Experiments in Keeping Poultry. 
BY P. H. JACOBS, ATLANTIC CO., N. J. 
Rave ae 
Arrangements for Feeding, 

Troughs are unnecessary. <A long board, 
with a small block under each end, is suffi- 
cient. Distribute the food on this evenly, 
from one end to the other, and as soon as © 


the fowls have finished feeding, brush off 


the board, and stand it on end out of the 
way. This insures cleanliness. Water should 
be changed several times a day, and can be 
given in any vessel that will exclude the feet 
of the fowls. The vessels advertised to hold 
‘‘a supply for several days” are excellent, 
but are at times detrimental, as nothing 
should avoid or prevent a frequent change of 
water. Never feed on the ground. Feed 
very early in the morning, and as late in the 
afternoon as possible. In the morning, feed 
finely-chopped grass, radish tops, mustard, or 
any other kind of green food at hand, mixed 
with corn-meal, to which may be added a 
proportion of salt, fine bran, and linseed or 
cotton-seed meal. Mix the corn-meal, etc., 
with water to a stiff dough. In winter, 
good clover-hay may be chopped fine, soaked 
over night, and substituted for green food. 
Meat is always welcomed by fowls. At 
evening, feed hard grains, such as a mixture 
of wheat, corn, and oats, and, if easily ob- 
tainable, buckwheat. Have in the yards, 
and easy of access, small boxes containing a 
mixture of charcoal, sulphur, bones, and 
oyster-shells, broken small; also give a plen- 
tiful supply of gravel. In winter, a feeding 
place should be cleared off for the fowls 
when snow is on the ground, and a tempo- 
rary shelter, open to the south, will be more 
acceptable to them than the inside of the 
best possible fowl-house, as they are averse 
to staying in quarters, 
Diseases of Poultry. 
The Cholera, or ‘‘ Chicken Cholera,” is th 

dreaded enemy that checks progress in poul- 
try raising, and I know of no sure cure for 


| it, though I have known it to yield when a 


It is regarded as of great value in | 


spoonful of meal, saturated with coal-oil, 
was administered twice daily. Cholera never 
appears in cleanly-kept yards and houses, as 
it is born of filth. Lice will disappear from 
fowls by the use of the dust-bath, if the 
quarters are clean. Roup is caused by damp- 
ness and cold draughts of air on the fowls 
at night. Warmth, and a teaspoonful of a 
saturated solution of Chlorate of Potash, 
three times. daily, is the best remedy for 
Roup. Fowls that moult early begin to 
lay early, and fowls that have fluffy feathers 
under the wings are hardier than those thai 
are naked in those parts. 
Profit. 

Twelve dozen eggs is not over the average 
number for a hen in one year, and one dollar 
may be safely estimated as the cost of her 
keep, even when every ounce of her food is 
bought. Besides laying, she should hatch 
and rear for market at least one good brood 
of chicks. The reader can make the calcula- 
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“tion of profit and expense to suit the locality; 
but in this section, when corn is $1 per 
bushel, eggs sell for 22 cents per dozen, but 
‘we have the advantage of Philadelphia, At- 
‘lantic City, New York, and Cape May mar- 
kets. At times the price reaches 40 cents, 
but the average may be safely placed at 18 
_ cents, though we pay high for corn and other 
food. I have had returns from one hen—$2 
in eggs, and $4 in chicks, the expense being 
about $2; but while this applies to a single 
hen only, which had full attention, as an ex- 
‘periment, it demonstrates that the rule will 
work well with fowls in small flocks, and $2 
Clear profit can be safely expected. I see no 


‘reason why those of limited means should > 


not embark in this profitable enterprise, by 
keeping large numbers of poultry in small 
flocks, the only secret in ‘the ‘matter being 
‘not to.crowd them. 


A Wire Gate. 


| _—< — 
Mr..J. J. Doan, Hendricks Co., Ind., writes 
‘us: I have in use a gate made as follows: 


‘There are two horizontal pieces the length of 


‘the gate; two uprights. the hight of the gate, 
and extending both above and below the hor- 
izontals, in order to put a wire on the bottom 
to prevent the gate being lifted by hogs. 
‘There is a wire on top, to protect the gate 
from being pushed by horses. Four wires 


A WIRE GATE. 


fill the space between the horizontals. These 
wires, being on the same side, tend to strain 
the gate. To counteract this difficulty, and 
‘to keep the gate from sagging, I have two 
diagonal wires on the opposite side. This 
gate serves all purposes of the common gate 
effectually. Thereis no inducement for boys 
‘to swing on it. Wind will not rack it. It is 
neat, light, and cheap. 


Keep the Cattle Under Cover. 
sili 

Even now, in some of the newer regions of 
‘the West, the easiest way to get rid of the 
‘manure is considered the best. The English 
farmers have long been obliged to feed farm 
animals largely for the fertilizers they yield, 
and this has proved that covered yards are 
the most economical. These covers are not 
80 expensive as might be supposed at first 
thought. Substantial sheds, large enough 
to accommodate a hundred head of cattle, 
‘may be built at a cost all the way from $1,000 
‘to $1,500, according to the locality and 
price of labor and lumber. The roof may be 
made with three ridge poles resting upon out- 
side walls, and two rows of pillars. There 
should be ample provision for ventilation 
.and the escape.of the water falling upon 
the roof. The original cost will not be many 
dollars per head, and the interest on this will 
‘represent the yearly cost: If this should be 
‘placed at two dollars for each animal, it will 


| much loss, 
| ing a strap to each side, we havea convenient 
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by the increased value of the housed ma- 
nure over that made in the open yard, and 
exposed to the sun and drenching rains. 
The saving in food consequent upon the warm 
protection of the animals has been carefully 
estimated to be at least one-tenth the whole 
amount consumed. In the saving alone the 
covered yard gives a handsome return upon 
the investment. 


Half Barrels for Hens Nests. 
—<p-——_. 

The engraving shows one-half of asalt bar- 
rel, which is to be notched as indicated. I find 
this form very useful as nests for laying, or 
setting fowls. They may be packed away 
snugly, and arecleaned so readily, that farm- 
ers will be pleased with them. Some earth 
is to be placed : 
in the bottom 
of each. Then 
a large sod 
which will 
nearly fill the 
tub up to the 
notch should 
be placed, on 
this, roots 
down. Earth 
should be 
scooped from 
the center of the sod, so that when the sod is 
pressed down, a slight depression may be 
formed. The nest is then ready for use. 
The earth should be well moistened if the 
nest is to be used for setting purposes. A 
sprinkling of sulphur on the sod should not 


A BARREL NEST. 


\\ | be omitted, and the chicks will be a pretty 
| sure ‘‘crop.” The notch will prevent the hens 


from jumping down upon the eggs, which, 
especially with the Asiatics, is the cause of 
By omitting the notch, and nail- 


and cheap basket for carrying light and bulky 
material. Saw a barrel in two and you will 
be astonished to see the different uses to 
which it may be applied. R. C. GREINER. 


Cotton-Seed.—Cotton-Seed Cake and Meal. 


al 


From inquiries reaching us from various 
parts of the country, we are pleased to learn 
that farmers are awake to the importance of 
cotton-seed cake as a cattle food and as a fer- 
tilizer. The wording of several of the inquir- 
ies shows that many suppose the seed itself 
is used as food. This is very rarely used, and 
never should be. The hulled seeds, the kernels, 
are placed under a hydraulic press, which 
separates from them nearly half their weight 
of oil. Thecake that remains, after all the oil 
possible has been removed, contains all the 
other constituents of the seeds, and an ap- 
preciable portion of the oil which the pres- 
sure is unable toremove. This is cotton-seed 
cake, which, for convenience in feeding, is 
broken up and ground, when it is known as 
cotton-seed meal. It will be seen that this 
bears the same relation to cotton-seed as 
oil-cake or oil-cake meal bears to flax-seed or 
linseed. Some of our friends ask how the 
two cakes compare in feeding value. Cotton- 
seed cake is much the richer food, and it is 
sufficiently exact to say that three pounds of 
it is equal in feeding value to four pounds of 
oil-cake. 


-be seen that this outlay is more than repaid | meal, like that of oil-cake, is as food for milk 
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The great value of cotton-seed | 
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animals and those that are being fattened. It 
should be given with hay and roots. Some- 
times cows do not relish it at first, but if it 
is mixed in small quantities with bran or 
meal, they soon become very fond of it. 
Four quarts are regarded as a full daily ra- 
tion, but at first only a quart, or even less, 
should be fed, gradually increasing the quan- 
tity. The great manurial value of cotton- 
seed must not be overlooked. The crude 
seed has long been used in the cotton States 
as a fertilizer, but the cake is greatly con- 
centrated, and nearly all its fertilizing con- 
stituents are found in the manure. Sir J. 
B. Lawes found that the manure from feed- 
ing a ton of the cake was worth $27.86 in 
gold. We recently observed that by util- 
izing the seeds, the value of the cotton 
crop of the country had. been intcreased 
one-third. These benefits may be shared by 
farmers in the Northern States, if they will 
avail themselves of the cotton-seed meal as 
a cattle food. When its real value becomes 
widely known, our farmers will make such a 
demand for it, that not a ton of cotton-seed 
cake or meal will be allowed to go abroad. 


Plan of a Simple Poultry House. 
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Herewith is presented a plan of a poultry 
house, with roosting-poles, laying-boxes, and 
also a method for collecting the droppings. 

The width of the building is ten feet. The 
north side is 7 feet high, and the south 
side, 9 feet; the roof is made of boards 
12 feet long; at the bottom is a gutter to 
receive the droppings. The fowls roost on 
horizontal poles, their droppings fall on 
and roll down slanting boards into the 


gutter, which is made 15 inches wide and 2 


inches deep. There is a door as shown by 
dotted lines, with a lid entrance at the bot- 
tom, through which the fowls enter at night, 
or in showery or windy weather, taking 
shelter under the nests, which are 16 
to 18 inches wide, and extends the whole 
length of the building. There is a walk 
along the gutter, from which the eggs are 
gathered. A wheelbarrow can be drawn 
in, when the droppings are taken from 
the gutter with a shovel. As the hens 
go in to lay, they first spring on to an 
alighting board. The nest spaces are 12 
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SECTION OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


inches square. The nests are daily aired, 
and frequently purified by sunshine. The 
building can be extended to any desired 
length. This is a well tested plan of a 
poultry house, at once simple, effective, 
and economical. J. W. CLARKE. 
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Sowing Weed Seeds. 


The scattering of the seeds of weeds is 
most carefully provided for in their natural 
distribution. The careless farmer does better 
by them than Nature, for he sows them 
broadcast in well prepared soil, and under 
the most favorable condition for a rapid 
growth. It will soon be time to sow clover 
‘seed upon the melting snows of late winter 
or early spring, and every farmer should be 
on his guard, and not seed down his land to 
troublesome weeds for many years to come. 

The clover seed should be carefully exam- 
ined. There is no need of argument here; 
if the farmer does not feel the 
importance of clean seeds and 
_weedless fields, and will not 
select ,his seed with care, no 
amount of talk can do him much 
good. We hope that the num- 
ber of such farmers is small, and 
growing smaller, year by year. 
The best way to examine the 
seed is to spread out a teaspoon- 
ful or so upon a sheet of white 
paper, and go carefully over the 
whole, with a hand lens or 
magnifying glass. The beginner 
will first need to become familiar 
with the clover seed itself, which 
looks, under the glass, like small 
beans somewhat distorted. The 
seed of the rib-grass, or narrow- 
leaved plantain, is of nearly the 
same size and color as clover, 
and their separation is effected 
with difficulty. The rib-grass 
seed is convex on oneside, and 
concave on the other. This is 
not the worst of weeds, and, in 
fact, it has frequently been sown 
for pasturage, and thus intro- 
duced into a neighborhood. This 
plantain is so inferior to clover 
as a forage plant, that great care 
should be taken in keeping it 
from the field. The long, striped, and small 
seeds of the ox-eye daisy, or ‘‘ white weed,” 
are easily distinguished from the clover. This 
is a weed that covers many of the fields in 
the Eastern States, to the exclusion of other 
herbage, and is spreading westward. All 
seeds brought from the East should be care- 
fully examined for this plant pest, and re- 
jected if present. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to keep out foul seed from new 
lands. The seed of the blue-weed or ‘“‘ blue 
' devil” is quite large, easily recognized, and 
is one of the worst of all weeds. No clover 
seed containing the large, angular seeds of 
this weed should be sown. Once in posses- 
sion of the soil, it is eradicated with great 
difficulty. Perhaps there is no more dreaded 
pest of the fields than the Canada thistle, and 
every one of its long, slender seeds should be 
absent from allclover seed that is to be sown. 
Let every farmer sow only clean seed. Then 
the dealers must be more careful in their 
work, and less foul land will be found. 


Broom Making.—A man with a small 
farm may increase his profits by growing a 
quantity of broom corn and making it into 
brooms during the winter. Broom corn re- 
quires a rich soil and needs much attention 
during its early growth. The young plants 
ere weak and easily overcome by weeds. - The 
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THE ALPINE STRAWBERRY (Fragaria 


later care and cultivation are much the same 
as with corn until the time for ‘‘ tabling,” by 
which is meant the breaking of the stalks 
about two feet from the ground, so that two 
rows fall diagonally across each other. If 
the farmer does not find time to make the 
brush into brooms during this season of leis- 
ure, it can generally be sold at a paying price. 


The Alpine, or “Four Seasons” Straw- 


berries, 
—<>>—— 


It is a matter of surprise to French horti- 
culturists, that the varieties of strawberries 
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most popular with them, are so little culti- 
vated with us, that they may almost-be said 
to be unknown. The Alpine strawberries 
are derived from Fragaria vesca, a native 
both of Europe and of this country. Our 
common varieties are mostly crosses between 
our native fF. Virginiana and the South 
American F. grandiflora. The chief char- 
acters that distinguish the Alpines from 
other varieties are: pale, thin Jeaves, with 
the flowers on erect stalks, extending above 
the leaves, as shown in the cut. The fruit, 
usually conical, shows a marked difference 
in having the grains or seeds upon the sur- 
face, and not in little pits or depressions, as 
in our common berries. One reason for the 
lack of popularity in this country is the 
generally smaller size of the Alpines; an-- 
other is their peculiar flavor. This, while 
exceedingly delicate and highly relished by 
many, is quite unlike that of the other kirds,,. 
and is, at first, disappointing. In the envi- 
rons of Paris, where strawberries are grown 
extensively, the.Alpine varieties (Fraisiers: 
des quatre saisons) have almost entirely su- 
perseded the others. Whether the Alpines 
would ever be profitable in our markets, is 
doubtful; but for the amateur and for the 
home garden, they have many points in their 
favor, not the least being that they bear from 
June until frost. The common Alpine, of 
which there is a red and a white-fruited 
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form, may be: propagated.from runners; the-. 
Bush Alpines, both red and white, may be- 
multiplied by division of the old plants, but: 
preferably by seeds; indeed, this is much the: 
best way of propagating all the Alpines, as. 
they come remarkably true from seed. The 

routine with the French growers is as fol- 
lows: the earliest, largest, and best fruits 

are selected for seeds, which are washed out, 

dried, and sown early in July in pans or: 
boxes. Late in August, the plants are pricked. 
out to four inches apart each way.. Early in. 
the next March, they have their final trans- 

planting, and are set twelve on fifteen inches: 
apart. This first. year, all the runners are: 
kept off, and all the flower-buds are removed: 
until the middle of June, from which time. 
they remain in full bearing until frosts.. The: 
second year of bearing begins in May,.and: 
continues the whole: summer,.giving by far: 
the finest and’ most abundant crop.. When: 

this is gathered,.a new bed is made ready to: 
take its:place... The Alpines may usually be: 
found at the nurseries, and seeds can readily: 
be obtained: from the: French seedsmen.. 


Strawberry-Beds.—A Substitute for Pots, 
—<>-_—_. 

It is now generally known that by striking 
runners in pots, one can save a year in mak-- 
ing a strawberry-bed.. This method is now 
largely practised, and would be more general 
were it not for the difficulty of getting the: 
pots.. The first cost of pots is moderate, and 
those who live near: potteries will find them 
cheaper than any substitute. But many 
fruit growers are living far away from: pot- 
teries, and to transport such frail and. heavy 
articles a great distance, makes the cost 
more than offset their value. Unless some 
substitute can be devised, many such persons 
must forego the advantages which this 
method presents. Among the various sub-- 
stitutes for pots, one proposed by ‘‘A,. R. 
W.,” Greenbriar Co., West Va., is novel, .and: 
appears to be practicable. In spring, when: 
the buds swell and the bark will “run” or: 
peel, Mr. W. selects and cuts straight chest- 
nut poles (suckers are preferable), from two 
to three inches in diameter. With a fine: 
saw he makes a cut quite around the pole,. 
through the bark, at every three inches of its: 
length... A. knife is then drawn lengthwise 
of the pole, cutting: through the bark ; this. 
will allow each piece of bark to be pulled off.. 
For bottoms, pieces are cut from the wood of 
the pole, about half an inch thick, One of 
these sections is 
placed in a piece 
of the bark, and 
held in place by” | 
putting around a 
tie made from the 
inner bark of the 
chestnut, or of. 
bass-wood.. These: 
bark. pots are filled with earth, plunged im: 
the soil of the bed, and runners are struck in’ 
them: as if they were regular flower-pots. 
They. have one advantage over the clay pots :. 
when the: plants are transferred to the new 
bed, it is not necessary to remove them, but 
the pots and all are planted in the soil with-. 
out disturbing the roots, as the bark soon 
decays. The above engravings show asec- 
tion of the bark removed, and a bottom made: 
from the same pole, ready to be put. in,, 
when. the wooden. pot. is complete.. 
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Winter Cheer. 


ctr “aes 
The conditions of country life are so dif- 


ferent from those of the city, that farmers . 


are fortunately spared. the spectacle of mis- 
ery and want so familiar to those who dwell 
in populous centres. Yet the biblical remark 
that ‘‘ the poor always ye have with you,” is 
as true of every portion of the United States 
as it-was of Palestine. The inevitable law 
cannot be escaped, nor can its penalties be 
avoided. It would be a sad world, indeed, if 
there was no one to be helped, and none 
who stood ready with their kindly 
ministrations to make good the claim 
of a common kinship of humanity. 
Charity is the great winter work of 
thousands in our large cities, and there 
is need enough of all that can be ac- 
complished in the way of searching out 
cases of suffering, and rendering the de- 
sired assistance. It is not always crime 
or vice that has plunged these unfor- 
tunates into penury. They may have 
been overmastered by sickness; employ- 
ment may have given out, and careful 
search and inquiry may have resulted 
only in perpetual disappointment and 
discouragement. There are many causes 
that may bring about these unhappy 
conditions, and it is to the credit of 
human nature that so many people 
stand ready to assist when these pitiful 
emergencies: arise. Indeed there are 
those who act upon the words of Charles 
Lamb, and ‘‘ when a poor creature, out- 
wardly and visibly such, comes before 
them,” do not inquire too rigorously 
into the veritable existence of the sep- 
arate distresses that are catalogued with 
such bated breath and whispering 
humbleness. ‘‘ Do not rake into the 
boweis of unwelcome truth to save a 
half-penny,” but give freely. You 
‘“‘pay money to see a comedian feign 
these things, which, concerning these poor 
people, you can not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not.” From the first 
frosts or snowfall of autumn, until spring 
releases flood and field from the chains of 
winter, the claims of the poor are ever pres- 
ent and ever pressing. The charity of the city 
takes on something of pretension and osten- 
tation. It finds expression in balls and fairs ; 
in monster undertakings, where pleasure goes 
hand in hand with the beneficence which has 
often no better excuse for its existence, than 
the fact that it has these complex and start- 
ling surroundings. But there are not lacking 
the house to house visitations, which prove 
more effective, and by which the individual 
wants of silent sufferers are alleviated. This 
last method is that which fits in with the 
habit and experience of country life. It is 
the sort of vigil which prosperity keeps over 
the poverty of the neighborhood. . It suffers 
not the fire to go out upon the hearthstone. 
It sees that the cupboard is not empty, and, 
above all, it offers employment, and thus 
spares the debasement that the honest poor 
must feel when they are classed as mere 
‘‘beggars,” and can make no return for the 
kindness shown them, and the material aid 
rendered. First,warm and feed the poor man, 
then give him a chance to earn his bread. 
He is thereby encouraged, and the giver 
has the double satisfaction of helping the 
needy, and of bringing him into healthy re- 
lations with the general system of industry. 
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If the man is a public benefactor who makes 
two blades of grass grow where there was 
but one before, what shall he be called who 
puts an end to the waste and stagnation of 
idleness, and gives the impulse of fresh 
hands to the labor by which men thrive and 
communities are made prosperous? None 
understand this better than the hard-working 
rural population, and none are more willing 
to encourage the struggling, or to assist the 
suffering. The winter months are not with- 
out their never-ceasing suramons to labor. 
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Fig. 2.—EVERLASTING FLOWERS (Acroclinium roseum). 


They afford many opportunities for recrea- 
tion, for amusement, and for instruction. 
They form a pleasing part of rural experi- 
ence, and the brightness and crispness of the 
winter evening are recalled in the hours of 
summer toil. The winter enjoyments will be 
all the more pleasureable, if words of cheer 
and deeds of charity are scattered along the 
cold pathway of the season. 


Unproductive Vines and Trees.— 
“J. T. G,” Dearborn, Mich., haying several 
unsightly and unproductive grape vines, cut 
them all off just above the surface of 
the ground. Over a dozen shoots started 
from the root of each, three of which were 
allowed to grow. The next year the canes 
from them were cut back to three buds 
each, and the shoots from these buds formed 
healthy canes, and the second year after the 
vines were cut down, gave an abundance 
of fruit. A large standard pear tree, eight 
years old, never having fruited, a circular 
trench was cut around it, four feet from 
the trunk; this, which was the width of a 
spade and ten inches deep, was filled with 
richly manured soil. As a result the tree 
bore last fall as fine fruit as ever grew. In 
both cases, the treatment was eminently 
proper and sensible for unproductive vines and 
trees. The pear tree was root-pruned, a gen- 
erally effective remedy for unfruitful trees, 


Everlasting Flowers.—A N ovelty. 


Under the general term ‘ Everlasting 
Flowers ” are grouped a number of different 
plants, which agree in one particular: The 
parts of these flowers are of a stiff, papery 
nature, and, if gathered when first opened, 
they retain their form and color when dry. 
On this account they are much used in mak- 
ing winter bouquets and floral decorations, 
large quantities being annually imported for 
this purpose. There are but few of these that 
cannot be cultivated in any ordinary 
garden, and those who wish, can pro- 
vide an abundant supply for winter use 
%, at a small outlay for seeds. Perhaps 


7, $ } the most beautiful of the Everlastings is. 


that given in the catalogues as Acro- 
clinium roseum. It has not acquired a. 
common name, and though botanists. 
have placed it in Helepterum, it will 
probably long retain the above name in 
the gardens. It is an annual, a foot or 
more high, and has numerous daisy- 
like heads, like that shown in fig. 1. 
The central portion, or disk, is of a 
bright yellow, while the rays, or outer 
circle of petals, are of a clear, lively 
rose-color, which is kept in great per- 
fection in the dry flowers. A few yeara 
ago, one of the seed-growers at that 
great center of seed-growing, Erfurt, 
Prussia, found in a field of 10 or 12 
acres devoted to this flower alone, a 
few flowers which showed a tendency: 
to become double; 7. e., the disk or cen- 
tral portion bore some ray flowers.. 
Seeds of these were carefully saved and 
sown, and in a few years, by selecting 
the most double of these each year, a 
double variety, with flowers like those 
in fig. 2, was established. .This should. 
serve as a hint to our cultivators, 
whether of vegetables or of flowers. 
Whenever they observe a departure: 
from the usual form, if only a slight one, pro-. 
vided it is in a desirable direction, let them: 


follow it up, by sowing the seeds of the im- 


proved plants, and thus establish a new vari-. 
ety. The “‘ Trophy,” which, when it appeared, 
marked a wonderful advance in tomatoes, 
was the result of many years of careful sow-- 
ing of seeds of the best fruits, until the de- 
sirable qualities became established. This. 
holds good with vegetables as well as the. 
choicest flowers, and should always be kept 
in view by the cultivator.. Indian corn will 
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Fig. 1.—AN EVERLASTING FLOWER: 


quickly show the result of careful selectiom 
of the seed for planting, and one may soom 
establish a ‘‘ pedigree corn” which will ma- 
which might be applied oftener than it is. ! terially increase the yield of each acre planted.. 
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The Tea as an Ornamental Plant. 
cag 
Those who cultivate house plants may well 
add a Tea plant to their collection. Naturally 
every one is interested in raising the plant, 


the leaves of which afford an almost univer- 


sal beverage, and besides being a curiosity, 
the plant itself is interesting and somewhat 
showy. It is a slow-growing evergreen 


BRANCH AND FLOWERS OF TEA PLANT. 


shrub, with dark-green leaves. In cultiva- 
‘tion it is kept as a bush, about six feet. high, 
-but in the wild state it is said to form a tree 20 
or 80 feet in hight. It begins to bloom when 
but a foot or two high, and in pot-culture 
may be kept of any desired size. It bears 
‘very pretty white flowers, which closely re- 
semble those of asingle Camellia, though they 
are only about an inch across. Indeed so 
close is the resemblance in all respects to the 
‘Camellia that recent botanists place the Tea 
plant in that genus. The flowers, borne 
‘singly, or in small clusters, are followed by a 
pod, about the size of a hazel-nut, contain- 
ing one to three seeds. The shape of the 
leaves, flowers, etc., is shown in the en- 
graving. In window culture, the Tea, like 
the Camellia, will not endure a hot, dry atmos- 
phere; it thrives best in a room where there 
is no fire. In summer, it should be placed 
out of doors in a partly shaded place. The 
plant is hardy any where south of Washing- 
ton. The Tea is propagated by cuttings and 


very readily from seeds. . Plants are to be had | 


of florists, and some seedsmen offer seeds. 


Practical Pear Culture. 


BY A PRACTICAL: GROWER. 
: —<f>—— 
The growing of pears for market has met 
‘with varying success, not so much from the 
fact that diseases and insects seriously affect 
their growth and productiveness, as from 
the fact that the business, in its details, is 
indifferently understood. It is only when 
one’s efforts are properly directed, and vigor- 
ously prosecuted, that success is assured. 
Having commenced, some fifteen years ago, 
- to raise pears for market, we have had a 
long and severe experience, but have yet to 
find any year which did not yield a snug 
profit. Oneof the greatest faults into which 
beginners are apt to fall, is expecting, or an- 
ticipating too much. It is more satisfactory 
to figure the profits after the crops are har- 
vested, than when the trees are planted. The 
matter of varieties is one of the first im- 
portance, and those who have had experience 
will never fall into the error of planting 
too many. It pays much better to plant 


a few of the well-known, hardy, and de- 


| sirable market sorts, than to set out many 


varieties with but few of each kind. The 
number of really desirable market sorts of 
pears, for profit, can be counted on one’s fin- 
gers, those which will do well over a 
wide range of climate and soil being sur- 
prisingly scarce. People who anticipate an 
easy time, and large and continuous profits, 
in growing pears for market, had better dis- 
abuse themselves of such fallacies. It takes 
constant, frequently hard and _ intelligent 
work, to produce profitable results. There 
may be some localities where the pear will 
not do well, but they are few. Although 
longevity, as well as productiveness, is great- 


ly governed by soil and locality, nearly every 


thing depends upon the care, experience, and 
diligence of the pear-grower, as his hand 
and knowledge must be plainly seen in all 
the management. We may, at some time in 
the near future, give our experience with 
varieties. Those who propose to commence 
an orchard for market purposes the coming 
spring, should settle this point at once. The 
profitable varieties for such an orchard are : 
the Bartlett, standard, and Duchesse d’An- 


gouleme, dwarf (or half-standard, as it can be 


made, or will in time become),.will be found 
the very best. A planter can not go far 
wrong, if he plants three-fourths (or even 
four-fourths) of his orchard with these. 
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Pruning.—Good and Bad. 
—_—— 

Pruning is often necessary to renovate a 
neglected orchard, and as we have heretofore 
suggested, it may be the means of increasing 
the value of 
forest trees. In 
the excellent 
work of Des 
Cares (transla- 
ted by Prof. 
Sargent), he 
gives numerous 
illustrations of 
the mischief re- 
sulting from in- 
judicious prun- 
ing. A common 
fault in removing a branch, especially a 
large one, is the leaving of a stub or stump 
of greater or less length, as in fig. 1. This, 
if it has no buds or leaves, soon dies, and is 
practically a foreign body, as much as ‘would 
be a wooden plug of the same size driven 
into the tree. 
caying stump at the end of five years is given 
in fig. 2. These 
illustrations are 
taken from an | 
oak tree, but the ¢ 
result is the same 
with other trees. 
The decay of the 
stump continues 
until at the end 
of ten years it 
has nearly disap- 
peared, as shown 
in fig. 3. The 
mere decay of the 
stump would be of little consequence, were 
not the disease communicated to the tree 
itself. Asa decaying fruit will soon affect 
sound ones with which it may be in contact, 
so wood in a state of decomposition will 


Fig. 1.—A LONG STUMP, 


Fig. 2.—AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
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The appearance of such a de- . 
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rot the living wood, and greatly injure, if 
not destroy the tree. Figure 4 represents the 
tree cut open, to show the extent to which 


. the wood of the interior of the trunk has 


been destroyed. This, if unchecked, will 
continue, and in time leave the tree a hollow 
| shell, worthless 
as timber or as 
fuel. In no case, 
whether in re- 
moving large 
branches or 
small ones, of 
fruit or forest 
trees, should a 
stump be left. 
Those persons 
who go about 
| hacking at 
street trees, under pretense of ‘‘ pruning” 
them, are very apt to leave such stubs, and 
thus lay the foundation of the decay of the 
trees they have already disfigured. A clean 
cut, which leaves a scar no larger. than the 
branch that has been removed, will soon 
heal over, especially 
if the surface of < 
the wound is made X& hii 
smooth and covered SR ine 
with melted graft- 
ing-wax, with chel- 
lac varnish, or paint, 
In France, coal-tar 
is used for this pur- 
pose. If the branch 
to be removed is 
large and very 
heavy, it may be 
cut off at some 
distance from the trunk, and the stump thus 
left may be removed with greater ease, and 
without danger of stripping the bark. 


Fig. 3.— AFTER TEN YEARS. 
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Experiments in Crossing Apples, 
BY PROF. W. J. BEAL. 
chinetibicats 

Will the pollen, or flower-dust, from one 
variety of apple change the appearance of 
another variety? It is not uncommon to 
see apples of a variety which is usually 
smooth, bearing strips of russet from the 
stem to the blossom end. These russet 
strips have often, even by good botanists, 
been considered evidence of a cross, or a 
partial cross, by pollen from a russet variety. 
On examining several such apples, I can not 
now remember to have seen a single one 
where the russet stripe corresponded to a 
cell or carpel of the fruit. This we should 
expect in case the russet stripe was due to 
russet pollen. A few years ago, I crossed 
some smooth variety with pollen from a rus- 
set tree. No effect was produced on any of 
the apples. In 1881, the experiment was re- 
peated, using pollen of a Golden Russet on 


_the stigmas of the Northern Spy. In no case 


was there any indication of russet on the 
skin of the Spy apples. I think the russet 
stripes found on apples, which are usually 
smooth, are to be attributed to what we call 
a ‘‘sport.” Ihave seen a white peony and 
a pink one coming from the same root; a yel- 
low sweet potato coming from a stalk which 
bore the rest of the crop of a red color. It 
is not very uncommon to find a similar 
change in color in common potatoes. These 
are slight changes, or sports, the cause of 

which is not known. 
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Hot-Beds and Cold Frames, 


BY DR. A, OEMLER, OF GEORGIA. 


——~< 


The material most frequently used for the 
formation of hot-beds, when a considerable 
degree of heat is required, is stable manure, 
that of well-fed horses being the most effec- 
tive. When a lower temperature suffices, a 
steady heat may be obtained by mixing vege- 
table matter, like leaves, spent tan-bark, etc., 
with the stable manure. The manure, with- 
out too much long litter, should be thrown 
from the stables into a conical heap, and 
kept moist four or five days, when it should be 
turned over. After the lapse of four or more 
days, according to the season, it will have 
acquired a steady heat, and be ready for use. 
The site for a hot-bed or cold frame should 
be on sandy or gravelly, or well drained soil, 
convenient to water, well protected from 
north and north-west winds, not only free 
from overhanging trees and the shade of 
houses, but open to the sun from its rising to 
its setting. Unless the aspect of the bed be 
a point or two eastward of the south, the 
plants growing at the eastern end will be 
dwindled by the shade of the frame. The 
site having been chosen, the manure is placed 
‘either on the surface, or in an excavation 
-about:six inches deep, in the shape of a solid 
parallelogram, extending in length and 
breadth one foot beyond the dimensions of 
the frame to be placed upon it. The frame 
should be as wide as the length of the sash, 
and its length will be determined by the 
number of sashes. No bed should be con- 
structed, if avoidable, for less than four 
‘‘ lights,” and the longer it is, the more heat 
will be developed, and the more in amount 
will be retained. 

If the site is exposed to high winds, yellow 
is preferable to white pine for the sash, in 
‘consequence of its greater weight. The sash 
should be three by six feet, with glass not 
larger than eight by ten. The smaller the 
glass, the less expensive the breaks. The 
‘panes are to be puttied to the sash, and to 
overlap each other like shingles. As dust 
collects between the laps and obstructs the 
light, these should not be more than one- 
fourth of an inch wide. Such is a hot-bed. 
‘The’ site, the frame, and the sash fora cold 
frame are as above described. The differ- 
ence between the two is solely, that the 
former is heated by fermenting material, 
which creates ‘‘ bottom heat,” while the lat- 
ter is warmed by the confined heat of the 
‘sun alone. 

For a cold frame, the soil should be eleva- 
‘ted six inches above the general level, and 
finely spaded up and raked. Glass is the 
‘proper material for sash, and the cheapest 
in the end. Frames covered with cotton 
cloth may be used as a substitute, however. 
‘To render the cloth more translucent, the 
following ingredients may be used: one quart 
pale linseed oil, four ounces resin, and one 
ounce sugar of lead. The sugar of lead 
should be ground with a little of the oil, 
then the remainder of the oil and resin 
should be added, and the varnish applied 
with a wide brush while warm. 

The following directions apply to the cold 
frame alone: According to the nature and 
size of the seed, and the character of the soil, 
the seeds are to be sown from a quarter of 
an inch to an inch deep, in drills three or 
four inches apart across the bed, and more 


thinly at the back and front, than near the 
middle of the bed. Each variety should be 
sown in separate cold frames, or, when not 
practicable, only such should be sown to- 


gether as require about the same degree of | 
heat to germinate, and particularly such as © 


demand the same management and protec- 
tion, until the plants are removed. 


Good Old Flowers.—The Wallflower. 
dept 
One need not be very old to have seen bril- 
liant, quick-growing novelties in’ flowers, 
crowd out of sight many of the old-estab- 
lished favorites of the garden. Who now 
sees a bed of Rocket Larkspurs? Where 


A WALLFLOWER. . 


shall we find a collection of the old Stock 
Gilliflowers, so beautiful and so sweet? These 
and many others have disappeared, one after 
another, before verbenas, geraniums, and 
others, the only merit of which is that they 
are showy. We are old-fashioned enough to 
think that beauty and goodness are not in- 
compatible, and that we need not the less 
admire a flower because it is fragrant. A 
child with a strange flower, first looks at it, 
and then carries it to its nose. It has not yet 
learned the beauties of ‘‘ ribbon” or ‘‘ Mosaic 
planting.” How few young persons would 
recognize it, if shown the Wallflower—so be- 
loved of their grandmothers? This old fa- 
vorite, which brought in the spring with 
richness of color and a wondrous fragrance, 
has gone—and what replaces it? In the hope 
of renewing an interest in these old favorites, 
we suggest to those not quite given over to 
gardening fashions, but who grow flowers 
because they are flowers, and they love them, 


and not because they will help to make up a 
red or a blue patch in a design, to restore the 
Wallflower to its old place. As young people 
of the present day know it only by name, we 
give an engraving of a, fine single specimen; 
there are also double kinds, which some pre- 
fer to the single, The Wallflower isa native 
of Europe, and so called because there it 
grows upon ruins and in the crevices of old 
walls. It was originally yellow, but cultiva- 
tion has given us flowers with orange, red- 
dish brown, and violet markings. In Europe, 
it is a hardy perennial; with us, in the 
Northern States, it is barely hardy, and must 
be put under cover in winter. Seeds sown 
this spring will afford plants which will 
flower the year following. They should be 
potted singly, and at the approach of severe 
weather be placed in a pit, a cool green- 
house, or in a dry cellar, to be brought out in 
early spring. We hope that the coming gen- 
eration of flower-lovers will not let these 
good old plants quite die out. Let them try 
the Wallflower, and they will agree with old 
Parkinson, who, more than two centuries 
ago, wrote: ‘‘The sweetnesse of the flowers 
causeth them to be generally used in nose- 
gayes, and to deck up houses.” 


The Treatment of Bulbs, 
—— 

After my hyacinths, etc., have done flower- 
ing, I cut off the flower-stalks, and as the beds 
are needed, the bulbs are carefully lifted and 
placed in a spare bed, where they remain 
until the leaves have withered. The dead 
leaves and rootlets are removed with a sharp 
knife, and the bulbs. packed in a box with 
layers of dry sand, are kept in a cool place 
until planting time next autumn. . When 
the bulbs are removed from the bed where 
they bloomed, I am careful to remove all 
the ‘‘seed bulbs,” or the offsets of small 
bulbs, more or less of which will be found 
attached to the base of the old one. These 
small bulbs I plant in a separate bed, and 
in three or four years, they grow to be of 
good flowering size. The first year, I plant 
these ‘‘ seed bulbs” rather shallow and close 
together, in order that the young leaves may 
support one another. The second year, they 
are planted about six inches apart, and four © 
or five inches deep. If flower stalks appear, 
they are cut off, in order to strengthen the 
bulb. I find that by giving a little care to 
these seed-bulbs, Iam enabled to keep up my 
stock. I would suggest that bulbs that 
have flowered in pots should be treated in 
the same manner. When the flower-stalk has 
been cut away, water is gradually withheld, 
and when the leaves fade, the bulbs are 
treated in the same manner as those taken 
from the bed. Bulbs which have not been 
strongly forced, but have bloomed, will be 
useful if properly cared for. L. 8. 


Usefuland Ornamental.—Beets with 
leaves of the most brilliant crimson and the 
richest yellow, have been proposed for orna- 
mental planting. Singularly beautiful in the 
cutting and fringing of their leaves, as well 
as in a variety of delicate colorings, are the 
ornamental Kales. But neither these nor the 
beets have been much used in ornamental 
grounds. There seems to be something in- 
congruous. in plants coming under the two 
heads: useful and ornamental. A lawn orna- 
ment should not suggest ‘‘ bacon and greens.” 
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A Plush Easel. 


—— 

An ordinary pire easel can be made a very orna- 
mental piece of furniture, for parlor, or library, by 
covering it with plush, which may be done as fol- 
lows : Cut three strips of whatever colored plush 
may be desired, broad enough to wrap smoothly 
around each stick, and long enough to cover from 
the bottom up to the hinge. Draw the plush 
smoothly around the stick, so that the joining shall 
be at the back, and tack neatly with gimp tacks. 
Cover each one in the same way, leaving the point- 
ed top bare. A long plain piece, the full width of 
the material, is then lined with silk of some con- 
trasting color, and trimmed at either end with 
chenille fringe. This piece is to be draped grace- 
fully over the pointed top of the easel, which has 
been left uncovered, one end falling over the side, 
the other brought down, and carelessly laid over 
the cross piece (as represented in the cut), which 
has also been covered with plush in the same man- 
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A PLUSH EASEL AND PICTURE. 


ner in which the sticks have been done. As the 
pins which hold the picture cannot be neatly cover- 
ed with the material, they may be gilded either by 
using the liquid gold paint, or gold leaf. The lat- 
ter is more durable, but the gold paint less trouble- 
some. The holes inthe easel are, of course, all 
covered, but can readily be felt by pressing the 
finger on the plush. Rest the cross piece upon 
them, and place the drapery as described. With a 
handsome picture resting upon it, this easel will 
be found an ornamental piece of furniture, and 
not at all difficult to make. 


Old Stocking Legs. 

The child playing near me as I write, this winter 
morning, has on a soft flannel undersuit made of 
old flannel (worn but not hardened by use), pieced 
out by soft merino stocking legs that extend above 
the knee, and by pieces of his own old stocking 
lers for wrists. Another boy is just preparing him- 
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self to start out in the deep snow by putting the legs 
oi an old pair of men’s socks over his trousers at the 
bottom, and tucking them inside his arctics. The 
same boy has learned to prepare himself for long 
expeditions in the cold, by putting on two pairs of 
stocking legs, as described above, with old pieces 
of flannel wrapped around his feet and filled in the 
bottoms of his arctics. These, without shoes, are 
much warmer than the ordinary shoes and arctics 
with one pair of stockings. He carries an evening 
paper in all weathers, and when the mercury is 20° 
below zero, or even lower, he can keep his feet 
warm without difficulty. He has a pair of big 
loose mittens, made without thumbs, and with 
gauntlet-shaped wrists, so that he can easily thrust 
in his hands. These are made of thick woolen 
coat cloth, lined with pieces of blanket, and again 
with pieces of warm old stockings. They are 
worn on a strap, and fastened to his overcoat when 
he wears them, so that his hands know just where 
to find them. B. .. 


Fancy Articles. 
—>-— 

Art in every form, and particularly in house dec- 
oration, is seemingly carrying everthing before it, 
and every month brings out richer, and more mag- 
nificent designs in painting and embroidery. Plush 
and velvet are favorite materials, for the ground- 


‘work, and make the richest backgrounds for the ex- 


quisite sprays of flowers, flying birds, or esthetic 
figures thrown upon them. 

One handsome chair that we have seen, was of 
wicker-ware, and had luxurious cushions for the 
seat and back, of crimson silk plush, upon which 
snow-balls were embroidered in the new-raised 
work, now so fashionable. This is done by cutting 
short bits of silk or crewels and sewing them in, a 
few atatime. It is a long and rather tedious task, 
but superb when completed. The popular design 
of golden rod is done in the same manner. 

An oriental-looking scrap-bag is made of four 
Japanese pictures, joined together by red, yellow 
and blue bands, crocheted of single zephyr or shet- 
land wool. A bag of any material desired—Cretonne 
or Silesia is pretty—is fitted in the bottom, anda 
gay border is put around the top, which is drawn 
up with a cord, and the whole is finished off with 
dainty little tassels at each corner. They somewhat 
resemble Chinese lanterns, and are very 
useful. A convenient trifle for a house- 
keeper is a ball of twine fitted in a knit- 
ted case of bright-colored work—like the 
soft parlor balls used by young children— 
but with a hole at the bottom, through 
which the string passes and unwinds from 
the inside of the ball. Suspended from it 
is a small pair of scissors on a narrow satin 
ribbon—loops of the same ribbon being 
used to hang it on the wall, where it will 
always be at hand, when there is a parcel 
to be tied up. Dried grasses, leaves, and 
berries are wnuch used in decorating fancy 
baskets, staining-paper cases, etc., and 
gilded acorns are frequently seen. Ata 
recent church sale, sprays of natural flow- 
ers arranged on large palm-leaf fans sold 
readily, while tasteful winter bouquets 
were shown of bitter-sweet on a back 
ground of evergreens, tied with bows of 
light ribbon. The lambrequins of Ma- 
cremé lace still hold their own, but the 
tying of the knots is so hard on the hands, 
that many prefer to crochet them of fish- 
twine, which is very quickly done and ex- 
ceedingly pretty when lined with some bright color 
or ribbon run through the openings. Ladies’ bags 
and shopping-bags are also crocheted of the fish- 


twine, which comes much cheaper than the flax 


used for the real Macremé lace. 
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Cement.—One of the most useful cements 
for general use, is meade by melting together 
two parts of common pitch and one part of pure 
(not vulcanized or manufactured) 


gutta percha, 
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When thoroughly mixed, pour into cold water, and 
make up into convenient sticks. There are few 
articles that this will not unite and hold, when the 
color is not objectionable, and the article is not to 
be heated. 
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Boxes in the Window. 
oe: a 
Few who have not tried it are aware of the 
brightness a bit of living green brings into a room. 
Flowers are well, but all can not have them, and 
some must be content with the green. Whether it 


july 


Fig. 1.—a WINDOW-BOX. 


be the one living room of the * pioneer,’’ or a 
richly-furnished room in the ‘“‘ mansion,’’ green 
brings cheer, and is welcome. A box at the win- 
dow is better than pots. It may be a handsome 
box, inlaid with costly tiles, with a zine lining, but 
the plants will give no more pleasure than if in a 
cheap box, put together witl? the materials at 
hand. All houses do not have broad window sills, 
upon which the box can be set, but if there is a 
mere ledge, the box can be at the window. If 
there are afew inches of projection upon which 
one edge of the box can sit, the rest is easy. Put 
a strong screw in the end of the box near the top 
and front; fasten a stout bit of copper wire to 
this, and carry the other end of the wire to an- 
other screw in the window casing, and the box 
will stand firm. Figure 1 shows one end of a box 
thus secured; of course, the place for the upper 
screw will depend upon the kind of casing. In 
order to have a really satisfactory window box, it 
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Fig. 2,—FRAME FOR WINDOW PLANTS. 
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must be thought of, and made ready in season. 
Those who provide such pleasing window decora- 
tions, do not always make the most of them. Few 
seem to be aware of the great improvement that 
may result by the addition of a light trellis, or 
lattice work, over which vines are allowed to run. 
A low, light arch, like that shown in fig. 2, cr a 
much taller one, nearly doubles the ornamental 
capabilities of a window box. Such a frame may 
be made of rattan, or equally well of straight wil- 
low shoots, and may bear an Ivy,.or some more 
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rapid-growing climber. 
ed beforehand, one may find means even now to 
bring in a bit of green ; seedling evergreens from 
the woods may be taken up, or, in the absence of 
these, a few carrots planted in the soil will give a 
mass of foliage, which for beauty is equal to that 
of many costly exotics. Morning-glory seeds, if 
sown at the ends of the box, will soon give vines 
for a trellis. But in mentioning window boxes, 
we had a practical end in view. Such a box, three 
_or four inches deep, will supply a garden of mod- 
erate size, with plants of early cabbages, tomatoes, 
lettuce, etc., and allow such vegetables to be en- 
joyed at least a month earlier than those from 
‘seeds sown in the open ground. It will be well to 
have at least two such boxes, one in which to sow 
the seeds, and the other to hold the plants, or a part 
of them, when large enough to transplant. If 
soil was not laid in before cold weather, it may be 
difficult to finda supply for the boxes. If properly 
treated, the soil beneath the manure pile should 
not be frozen, and will answer the purpose. 


Useful Notes for the Household. 
—<>-_—. 

SavE THE BREAD CrumBs.—The waste of bits of 
bread in some families is unpardonable. Every 
fragrant of clean bread, if no bigger than a pea, 
should be saved and used. If attention be given 
to this, the quantity of crumbs that would other- 
wise be wasted, will astonish one who tries it. Do 
not allow the crumbs to mould; place them in a 
plate in the stove oven with the door open, until 
they are quite dry. Then rol] the crumbs, until 
they are as fiue as meal, and keep in a carefully 
closed vessel; a fruit can is. excellent. Crumbs 
prepared in this way, are useful to bread chops 


or cutlets, oysters for broiling, egg-plant for frying; - 


they make the most perfect of bread puddings, and 
are unequalled for stuffings. 


KEEPING THE Room Warm. — The closing 
of the cracks of the windows, by the use of rubber 
weather strips, keeps out currents of cold air. In 
‘the absence of these strips, paste strips of paper in 
the cracks. Pieces of board or of scantling, cov- 
ered with carpet, placed at the bottoms of the 
doors, will keep draughts of cold air from the feet. 
But we need not only to keep out the cold, but to 
keep in the heat. In homes where there are no in- 
side shutters, and there is only the glass, with per- 
haps an outer blind, between the room and “‘all out 
doors,”’ a great deal of heat passes off. The hang- 
ing of a curtain at the window will prevent this ina 
great measure. In the absence of anything else, a 
newspaper put up at the window may be used, and 
will answer the purpose of throwing the heat back 
into the room as well as a heavy blanket. In this, 
as in other matters, the little leaks are constant 
sources of loss, and need looking after. 

Scourine Boarp.—“ G. H. D.,’? Rensselaer Co., 
N, Y., writes us: x notice from time to time, sundry 
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hints and helps for farmers aad their lake, and 
thinking that I have improvéd the old untidy way 
of scouring knives and forks, I herewith send you 
a sketch of a scouring box. It consists of a board 
6% in. wide by 15 in. long, rounded at one end, with 
a boz 2% in. deep, closed at the back, forming a re- 
eeptacle for the brick, brush, or cloth, etc. When 
not in use, the box can be hung up in any conven- 
ient place. The main board or bottom is provided 
with a block 3 in. long, by any convenient desired 
width, placed near the hole, upon which the arti- 
cle is held while being scoured. The sides of 
the board are raised 4 inch, by which the fine brick, 
etc., is kept upon the board, thereby preventing any 
dirt from falling upon the table. It is easily made, 
and any man at all expert, can produce one in a very 
short time. The bottom and top may be moulded, 
which adds a very neat appearance to the box. 


If boxes were not prepar- | 


Corner Cupboard and Line for Drying 
Dish Towels, 


Two very convenient things in our kitchen are, a 
cupboard in the chimney corner, and the wire line 
around the stove pipe, on which the dish towels are 


dried. . The line, which is of copper wire, is put up 


by screwing hooks in each side of the chimney, and 
stretching the wire from one to the other. The line 
will bear considerable weight without sagging. 

The cupboard is built in the corner made by the 
chimney, which extends down into the wash-room 
in the cellar below, and is fitted up with shelves 
for holding such things as are in constant use about 
the stove when cooking is in progress. 

Unless, as is the case in our kitchen, there is a 
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door in the way, another cupboard on the other side 
of the chimney will make a good place for putting 
away seeds, and things generally which should 
be kept dry. ‘Mrs. BusYHAND. 


Colds, and Diet Treatment. 
Ci 

Many people think diseases are mysterious and 
intangible things that go about this mundane 
sphere seeking whom they maydevour. It is more 
reasonable to believe, however, that sickness is a 
natural punishment for a violation of Divine laws 
for heathful living. Im many families a cold is 
always supposed to become something more than 
a mere cold, unless there is active doctoring. But 
the sequel depends very much upon the state of 
the blood. If this is in an impure condition, made 
so by poor food and bad air, a simple cold is almost 
sure to produce some more formidable disease, as 
croup, diphtheretic sore throat, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, or pneumonia. It. has been fcund that 
colds may be made light by judicious care in the 
beginning, even when a hard cold seems to have 
been provoked by great exposure. A child goes 
out to play, or remains in a cold room fora long 
time, without sufliciert clothing, and becomes 
thoroughly chilled. To prevent a hard cold, warm 
the child as soon as possible and keep it warm, 
feeding it lightly during several hours following. 
Indigestion has a great deal to do with our colds, 
Let the food be simple and nourishing, and not in 
excess of nature’s demand, and there will be little 
trouble with sickness. Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinners are responsible for a great many aekat 
ailments. 

I notice how common it is to take physic as a 
cure for various minor troubles. It would be de- 
cidedly better to reject the medicine and adopt the 
regimen of more moderate and judicious food. 
Watch your neuralgias and rheumatisms and see 
if they have not some direct relation to big dinners 
or particular dishes of ‘‘conglomerate indiges- 
tion.’”? I have noticed that pickles, chow-chow, 


| and the like live in the same houses with rheuma- 
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tism, and that the connection is often close be- 
tween neuralgia, and the excessive use of meat or 
other stimulating nourishment; and that candy, 
and sugar, and sweet cakes and puddings are used 
most freely in those families where there is 
much trouble with croup, and sore throats. Pie is 
also a great offender whose most active and insid- 
ious ally is in the greasy compounds let loose by 
the frying pan. Fo eB. RB. 


The us of Celery. 


Celery should no foie ‘be considered one of 
those luxuries that can be enjoyed only by the 
wealthy. Its culture has of late years been so 
simplified that it is now scarcely more difficult 
than that of any other garden vegetable. There is 
now no reason why every farmer and every other 
person, who has the land, and wishes celery, should 
not have it. Those who use celery only in its raw 
state, or dressed as a salad, know only a part of 
the excellerce of the vegetable. 


STEWED CELERY is a favorite dish at our table. 
Celery is washed and cut up in pieces of an inchor 
less. For this, stalks that are not thoroughly 
blanched, and which would be rejected by those 
who eat it raw, may be used. That which is im- 
perfectly blanched is stronger than that which is 
white throughout, but any unpleasant flavor is 
driven off in the cooking. The celery is covered 
with water, and allowed to stew gently until thor- 
oughly soft. If there is too much water for the 
sauce, pour off the excess, add a generous lump 
of butter, and flour, stirred first in a little cold 
water, enough to make a sauce about as thick as 
cream, add salt, if needed, and pepper, if desired. 
Those who try this, will be quite sure to repeat it. 


CELERY Soup, OR PUREE OF CELERY.—Cut celery 
small, and stew it until itis very soft. It is then 
to be rubbed through a sieve, or a colander, 
to separate the fibres.. This celery pulp is added 
toa good stock—a plain soup made from meat, 
with only salt as a seasoning, slightly thickened, 
and seasoned with pepper, etc. This is the usual 
celery soup as met with at restaurants. It is bet- 
ter if made with milk. We are not aware of any 
definile proportion; the celery pulp is thinned 
with milk ; flour stirred up with butter is added to © 
slightly thicken it, and salt and pepper are used 
as seasoning. A smal] lump of sugar will greatly 
improve it. Serve very hot. 
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A Guitar N eedle-Book and Pin-Case, 
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To make this form of a needle-book and pin- 
case, cut four pieces of rather light pasteboard of 
the shape of acommon guitur, and four pieces of 
silk the same shape, but half an inch larger. The 
silk may be of any color, but a light-brown for the 
two outside pieces, and a bright coler for the inner 
ones, looks best. Cover the pasteboard with the 
silk by taking long stitches from edge to edge. 
All the markings on the front, excepting the 
strings, should be embroidered before the silk is 
put over the pasteboard. For the strings, use yel- 
low silk, but for the rest a dark brown. After the 
silk is drawn smoothly over the pastehoard, put on 
the strings, taking each stitch through the paste- 
board and drawing it very tight, then bind the front 
all around, except the handle, with narrow dark- 
brown ribbon. Sew the front and one of the inside 
pieces neatly together over and over at the edge, 
then the back and the other inside pieces. 

Cut leaves of flannel or white cashmere. Work 
each leaf around in button-hole stitch and fasten to 
the top of the back piece. Put pins around the 
front, and tie the front and back Pini! by a 
ribbon bow around the handle. 


or 


Varnish for Fancy Work.—An excellent 
varnish for hanging baskets, or for leather work, 
is made of half a pound of asphaltum in one pint 
of turpentine. Let it stand over night before using. 
Card-receivers, and watch cases can be made of 
butternut shells, and varnished with this prepara- 
tion. It is useful also for cones and acorns. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 
eB ; 

Who saw the Transit of Venus? No doubt near- 
‘ly every one of you on the 6th of December last, 
had a bit of smoked glass, trying to see a minute 


black dot on the face of the sun. Not only were 
young and old then looking at the sun, but most 
of the Governments of Europe sent observers to 
different parts of the world to watch it. Much 


was to be learned by observing this little dot on the 


sun, and thousands, yes hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were expended in making observations of 
this transit, as another will not take place in over 
a hundred years. If a transit of Venus took place 
every day, how few would notice it! The interest 
in this transit was owing in good part to its rarity. 


On Your Own Farms—All Around You, 


there will soon be taking place some of nature’s 
movements quite as wonderful, in their way, as the 
Transit of Venus. There will be no parties sent 
out with telescopes to see them—you will not even 
need the smoked glass—but if you will use your 
own eyes, you may see wonderful things. Let us 
suppose that we—that is, you and I and allof us— 
lived on an island, where all the plants were large 
trees that supplied us with abundant food, and we 
were not obliged to raise any grain or other crops. 
Imagine that a stranger visiting our island, should 
take from his pocket a little thing, smaller than a 
boy’s marble, and say, ‘‘ Here is the most wonder- 
ful little box in the world, I have had it for months, 
vou see that it is hard and dryand smooth. Yet it 
has within it a living tree, which I can bring out, 
and which on one condition, shall become as large as 
that tall oak over there.’’—Who would believe the 
stranger at first? On the island, you had seen no 
plants start from the beginning, and for this one 
little box, to contain all this, would it not be 
stranger than any fairy story or tale of the Arabian 
Nights? Some of you might ask the stranger about 
the ‘Sone condition ’’ needed to bring the big tree 
out of the little box. He would say, ‘‘ Time. This 
holds but the beginning of the tree, time must do 
the rest.’? You have already guessed that our lit- 
tle box was an acorn—or oak-seed, 


Let Us Try Beans and Cern, 


which are common everywhere, and so large that 
a magnifying glass will not be needed to see them. 


ta en 
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Fig. 1.—GERMINATING BEANS. 


Take a dozen beans and as many kernels of corn, 
If vou lay these on a shelf, they will remain for 
years without change. What then is needed to 
start them into life? How shall we wake up the 
sleeping little plant within? Knowing that in the 
field or garden, seeds are putin the moist soil, you 
will think that the first step in rousing our little 
sleepers should be to give them moisture. It may 


be that you will put your beans and curn in a cup, 
and cover them with water. Should you do this, 
you will find in a few days that they have spoiled, 
and have begun to decay. You will conclude that 
they need moisture, but not too much. This is 
true, but the real trouble is, that in covering the 
seeds with water, you have shut out the air. Seeds, 
then, need both moisture and air to arouse them. 
Place some soil in a flower-pot, a box, or whatever 
will hold it ; put the seeds in the soil, and set the 
whole on the window-sill or some other place out- 
side. Still no signs of life! You will inquire why, 
with moisture and air, they donot grow? Recol- 
lect that seeds will not be put into the open ground 
for some months yet—not until the ground gets 
warm. If you now bring your soil and seeds into 
the house, and place them in the warm kitchen 
window, you will shortly see something that shows 
that our little sleepers are beginning to wake up. 
Now what have we learned thus far? I have hinted 
that each seed has 
inside of it a little 
plant. In some 
seeds it may not 
at first look much 
like a plant, but it 
is the beginning 
of one. We call 
this little infant 
plant, so to speak, 
the embryo. To 
start this embryo 
into growth, to 
awaken it, we 
must give it (1) 
moisture, (2) air, 
(3) warmth. Seeds 
differ greatly as 
to the amount of 
heat they need to 
start them. A few 
will begin at a few 
degrees above 
freezing, but the 
seeds of our use- 


7 fF 08 === ful plants need a 
Fig. 2.—youne BEAN PLANT, warmth of 40° and 
over, and some 


from warm countries as much as 70°. 
that beets, peas, and some other seeds are sown as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, while 
for corn, beans, and others, we wait until the soil 
is well warmed—in May, or later. Now we wish to 
give our corn and beans’ the proper conditions, 
which we can do by sowing them in soil, or in 
sand, or even saw-dust. Another plan is to take 
two pieces of thiek, soft paper, or cloth of some 
kind, double this a few times, place it in a deep 
plate, and put the seeds upon it; lay over them 
the other piece, add water enough to keep the 
cloth or paper moist, cover with another plate, and 
set all ina warm place. You will wish to look at 
your seeds every day. If in soil or sand, you must 
carefully dig one up, but those on the cloth or 
paper can be watched more readily. At first you 
will notice that the seeds will be larger than be- 
fore; they will take up moisture, and usually 
break their covering or skin. Figure 1 shows what 
happens to the bean after the skin breaks. A little 
stem (radicle is the proper name for it), which’ was 
bent up in the seed, will point downwards, no 
matter which side up the bean was placed. This 


radicle grows longer, and will soon lift up the bean | 


out of the soil ; then roots will begin to grow, and 
after awhile the beans will appear as in fig. 2. You 
will notice that the two halves of the bean in this 
cut are pushed up above ground. These are the 
‘*seed-leaves,’' and by the time the bean is fairly 
up, as in fig. 3, these seed-leaves will be much 
shrivelled. They were at first full of food, and 
this has been used to feed the plant until the roots 
had grown, and it could take care of itself. The 
corn seed, on the other hand, is not raised up out 
of the soil. At first it will show its radicle ; soona 
little shoot will grow upwards, and at last the little 
rolled-up leaves appear above ground, as we see 
them in the field. These are striking things for you 
to see, but there are others to notice. THE Doctor. 


You notice - 


Valentines, 
4 a CH 

The custom of choosing ‘‘ Valentines,’’ and send- 
ing small giftsis very old. It originated among: 
the ancient Romans who kept the feast of ‘* Febru- 
ata Juno,” (Feb. 15th,) in much the same manner 
as Valentine’s day is observed now : and it was cer-- 
tainly practised among the gentry of England early 
in the 15th ceutury. The oldest poetical valentine 
of which we have record is one composed by 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Agincourt, in 1416. It was written 
during his confinement in the tower of London, and 
is still to be seen among the royal papers in the. 
British Museum. When Madame Royale, daughter’ 
of Henry the Fourth, of France, built her beautiful. 
palace near Turenne, she named it Valentine, in 
honor of the saint of that name; and at the first 
entertainment given in it, ordered that the ladies. 
should secure their partners for the year, by lot, 
but reserved to herself the privilege of choosing 
herown. Then, whenever a ball was given by the: 
princess, each courtier sent his chosen lady a nose- 
gay, while in return, at the tournament, the lady 
provided the trappings for her knight’s horse, 
with the proviso that she should receive the prize 
that he obtained. This practice caused the parties. 
to be called Valentines; and seems to have been. 
the original of the eustom in France. 

The hearts and darts, and daintily painted cards 
of our day, were then unknown; but flowers,. 
gloves, and other articles of apparel were consid-. 
ered suitable gifts. for Valentines. In small vil- 
lages of Scotland, at Valentine parties, the names 
of the lads and Jassies are written on slips of paper, 
and mixed in a bag,*from which each one draws, to: 
discover who ‘shall be his or her valentine. In. 
Hertfordshire, England, the children meet in assem- 
blies, and proceed in a body to the house of the- 
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Fig. 3.—BEAN PLANT AT LATER STAGE, 


chief personage of the place,.who throws them 
wreaths, and true lover’s. knots, from.the window, 
with which they adorn themselves.. The girls then 
select one of the youngest boys, whom they deck 
out more gaily than the rest, and with him at their 
head march through the town, singing :— 
‘*Good morrow to you. Valentine,. 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
Two before, and three behind, 
Good morrow to you Valentine.” 


This refrain they repeat under the windows of all 
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the houses they pass, and receive small coins from 
the inhabitants. Original valentines generally afford 
the most amusement, especially if they contain ap- 
propriate allusions ; but the cards prepared for the 
festival this year are very beautiful, designed by 
skilled artists, and many will delight both to send 
and receive them. 


A Long-lived Plant.—The Date Palm. 


—— i é 

In former times, slow-growing plants were 
kept from year to year. The owners became 
really attached to them, and 
they seemed, after a manner, 
like one of the familys If 
any of the children wish to 
raise a plant which will grow 
slowly, and last them until 
they become old men and 
women, let them, when they 
have any fresh dates, plant a 
few of the seeds, or ‘* Date- 
stones,’”? as they are called. 
We have known them to come 
up when planted in the open 
ground in warm weather, but 
perhaps the’ safer way will be 
to place them in a pot or box 
of earth in a warm place in 
the house. If the soil is kept 
moist, and the stones are 
fresh, in a few days a long, 
dark-green, curiously plaited 
leaf will appear. Subsequent- 
ly this will unfold itself, and 
then another and another. 
Your little Palm, for such it 
is, wil] need a pot or box of 
good soil, and, being from 
the warm part of the globe, it must be kept from 
the cold. Year after year it will increase in size 
and beauty, and when five or six years old, if 
nothing has injured it, it will become a graceful 
young Date-tree, like that shown in the engraving, 
an ornament to the room in winter, and in summer 
to the piazza. It will be interesting to watch the 
leaves as they appear, one after another, at rare 
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DATE PALM IN POT, 


intervals, and should you, fifty years hence, say, ‘‘I 
planted the seed of that Date when I was a little 
boy,” or “‘ girl,’’ the plant will not be likely to have 
passed beyond the days of its youth even then. 


A Monkey-Shine. 
——~<>_—- . 

The monkey in our illustration has been in mis- 
chief, after the manner of his kind, and is suffering 
the consequences. He has ventured into the do- 
main of an old student, and made free with the 
properties that are lying around. It is reasonable 
to suppose that he has sat, his nose with spectacles 
bestrid, and made believe read the ponderous 
book that lies by bis side. Weary of his work, he 
has turned for comfort to the snuff-box, in imita- 
tion of the absent student. The result is what 
might have ‘been expected, and our artist has 


- serted that men originated from monkeys ; 
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caught the monkey with a fully organized sneeze 
upon his expressive features. One moment more 


and the explosion will come, with what results can 


only be imagined. Observe the peculiarly fixed 
and expectant expression of the eyes; the raised 
arm, with the limp hand ; the open month, with all 
that it suggests of coming.events. Even the curve 
in the tail intimates a suspicion of disaster. The 
monkey is a playful and lively creature, good-na- 
tured and active, and is no doubt a familiar object 
to most of our young friends, The menagerie 


is exhibited in all parts of the land, and the organ 


MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR. 


grinder and his impish attendant penetrate regions 
beyond the reach of the travelling .collection. 


The Duckling’s Development. 
—<—i— .: 

*‘ Development’ is rather a large word to begin 
with. Do you know what it means? You know 
what an envelop is; you envelop your let- 
ter in a cover, that is, you wrap it up, and 
the thing you wrap it in is also called an 
envelop. To develop is the opposite of en- 
velop ; it is to unwrap, or unfold, to open 
out. When you watch the blooming of a 
flower, you usually say, ‘‘it unfolds.” If 
you wish to use a large word, you can say 
that ‘‘it develops, and I am watching its 
development,’’ and it would mean the same 
thing. You may occas‘onally see some- 
thing said about development in books and 
in the papers, for there has been of late 
years much talk about different kinds of 
development. Some of the philosophers, 
because monkeys are in some respects more 
like men than are other animals, have as- 


that in a long, long series of years, the 
monkey could so change and improve that 
it developed into a man. If this could pos- 
sibly happen, the change must be very slow, 
for people have known and kept monkeys 
for centuries, and they are still only mon- 
keys. It may be that some proof may be 
found on the other side of the question. 
We sometimes see men, who, it is not dif- 
ficult to believe, have started on their way 
back towards the original monkey. It is 
not always that we look to grown men to 
show this. Did you never see a boy, who, 
if he kept on in his present ways, would be 
more likely to dcvelop into monkeyhood 
than into manhood? The trouble with this 
monkey and man story is, that we do not 
find any. half-way specimepvs. They are 
all “no mistake’? monkeys, or all men, 
however poor specimens they may be. Now, 
artists: have no trouble with the development 
view. If they wish to prove the monkey origin of 
‘man, they have only to take a sheet of paper, draw 


a monkey at one end and aman at the other, and 
fill up the space with beings that are part monkey’ 
and some man, and some man and part monkey,,. 
and there you have the whole history of mankind,, 
with but one fault—ic isn’t true. Gur artist does: 
not think it worth while to begin with an animal so: 
much like man as the monkey ; he prefers to start. 


with the duck. One of the ancient philosophers. 


compared man to a fowl without feathers, and per- 
haps the artist thought he had only to get rid of. 
the feathers to develop his duck intoaman. The: 
pictures give his view of the way in which it might. 
happen. There is that enormous bill and the pe- 
culiar voice to get rid of—to develop away. If his. 
man was to be one of the advertising doctors, these: 
might properly remain; it would be ‘ quack”’ 


from first to last.. The artist’s view of develop- 


ment will no doubt amuse you. Is there not some: 
warrant in taking this view of development? for: 
have we not heard persons spoken of as ‘a duck: 
of a boy,” or ‘‘a duck of a man,’ and does not this: 
plainly point to what might have been the manner 
in which man was developed? The great trouble 
is, that while the artist would have no difficulty in 
finding models for the extremes—the duck and the 
man, when he looks for the intermediates, the ‘‘be- 
tweens,’”’ nature has something to say about that. 


rT 


Is it Right or Wrong?—Not long ago, we 
had the pleasure of listening to a discussion on the 
subject of Santa Claus. Is it right to delude the 
children with the idea that their Christmas gifts, 
come from an unknown person, who has a heart of’ 
boundless generosity, combined with marvelous. 
fleetness of foot? The strongest argument advanc-. 
ed by the negative side, was that anything tending 
to deceive is always wrong, and may lead to a dis~ 
respect fur parents, and a disregard for the truth. 
On the other side, it was argued that the whole. 
truth is seldom told to children on any subject. 
The belief in a secret giver does not have a bad in-. 
fluence upon children, and oftentimes helps the: 
real givers out of unpleasant places. If the child. 


is to be told only the plain facts, what would be-. 
come of all nursery rhymes so much relished by 
both young and old? 


There would be very little. 


left of that song in which the father goes, gun im 
hand, to provide the skin of a rabbit in which to 
wrap the youngster. This world is full of poetry 


and petty deceptions. Let us have Santa Claus, 
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edge, backwards, and turn round. The most diffi- 
- cult forward movement is the cross outside edge, 
called the ‘‘Mercury”’’ figure. This is done by 
crossing one leg over the other, and striking out 
with the foot as it comes down on the ice. 

To describe a curve, or circle, on the inside edge, 
you must select a piece of snow, or any light ob- 
ject, as a center; take a sufficient run, and strike 
out on the inward edge. Your eyes, meanwhile, 
must look toward the shoulder, opposite that which 
directs the general movement of the side on which 
youturn. The leg on which you skate must be 
straight ; the other one also being kept almost stiff, 
and about eighteen inches from the one you rest 
upon. The outside edge curve is done in much 
the same way, only the propelling limb is slightly 
bent at the knee. 

The figures 8, and 3, are very good ones for prac- 
tice, and when they are mastered, others become 
quite easy. We give a few general directions, 
which all persons learning to skate should be care- 
ful to observe. Let your dress be warm and fit 
closely, but not tight enough to impede free mo- 
tion. Be certain that the ice is strong enough to 
bear the weight of the skaters. Should you come 
suddenly upon weak ice, do not stop, but pass rap- 
idly over it ; if you fall, roll toward the firmer part, 
without attempting to rise and walk. When a 
skater falls into a hole, he should extend his arms 
horizontally across the edges of theice, and 60 sup- 
port himself until a rope can be thrown to him. 
After an immersion in the water,.the skater must, 
if able, run home as quickly as possible, pull off 
the wet clothes, take a spoonful of ginger in hot 
water, and go to bed. If these precautions are 
followed, there will be very little danger from the 
misadventures of this sport. 


Fdith’s Floral Favorite. 


BY ISABEL SMITHSON, 
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OWN in the cellar of 


San, 


an old country 
house lay a heap of 
potatoes. Some of 


them were large and 
some were. small, 
but all wore nice 
brown jackets, and 
all were gazing 
round them with 
hs their little red eyes. 

Not far off stood a bar- 
rel.of cider, a 
fat old fellow, 
with shining 
brass hoops all 
round his body, 
and these 
hoops, he said, 
were golden 
girdles made on 
purpose for him 
to wear. Such vanity! The Sotaloes did not be- 
lieve him, neither did the rosy-cheeked apples in 
the next bin, though they were not rude enough 
to say so. Now, every day the heap of potatoes 
grew smaller, for Betty, the cook, used to come 
down to the cellar, fill her apron with the nicest 
of the lot, and then go up stairs again, shutting 
the cellar-door behind her with a bang. 

*‘ Where are they gone ?”’ asked those who were 
left, one day. 

“To the bad, most likely,’? growled the cider- 
barrel. ‘‘I never had a gooa opinion of potatoes— 
they are of very low birth.” 

The apples blushed at his rudeness (for he was a 
blood-relation of theirs), but the potatoes eyed 
him with contempt. 

““Meow! meow!’ said Mrs. Puss, who had 
come down to watch a tempting little mouse. ‘I 
can tell you how potatoes are treated. As I sit 
dozing by the kitchen fire, I see the cook taking off 
their jackets, and drowning them ina pan of water, 
or else she cuts them to pieces and fries them, or 
roasts them, jackets and all.” 

‘** How horrible!’ groaned the potatoes, 


etree” 


‘Horrible !’’ echoed some empty starch-boxes 
in the corner. 

‘‘There is going to be company to dinner to- 
day,’ said the cat, rubbing her soft side against 
the cider barrel, ‘‘ and I dare say all you potatoes 
will have to go. " 

‘*Oh, do not say that !”’ cried the poor potatoes, 
‘fit is too dreadful.” 

One little fellow among them was so frightened 
at Puss’ words, that he made up his mind to run 
away, and he rolled down from the top of the 
pile and hid in a dark corner of the cellar. 

“Just in time,’’? said an old broom-stick near 
him, ‘‘ for here comes the cook.” 

True enough, down came Betty, and putting all 
the potatoes into a basket, she carried them away. 

‘Such is life !”? sighed the broom-stick. 


It was very damp in the cellar, and the little po- 
tato shivered with cold. 

‘Would that I had gone with my brethren!” 
he sighed, nestlingin the corner. ‘It 
is very lonely and cold down here.” 

‘‘Nonsense!’’? grunted the cider- 
barrel, and the potato was afraid to 
say another word, so closing his little 
eyes, he lay quite still, and wondered 
what would happen next. Soon after 
that, a ray of sunshine crept through 
the dusty cob-webbed window, anda 
watering-can, which was hanging on 
the wall, cried joyfully : ‘‘ Spring has | 
come! Now I shall soon see my beau- 
tiful flowers again, and the birds and 
butterflies in fhe garden.”’ : 
¢ The sunbeam kept creeping farther 
and farther into tie cellar until it 
reached the potato, and when he felt 
its warmth, he opened his little eyes 
and sighed no more. The next day it 
came again, and every day, and soon 
the potato put forth a little stem and 
a few tiny leaves. 

“Look at me!’ he cried. 
anything be more graceful ?”’ 

**Do not chatter so,” said the gruff 
old cider-barre], ‘‘ you make my head 
ache.”? 

Every day the sun grew warmer, and little birds 
hopped past the cellar window. Spring had in- 
deed come at last, and the watering-can was taken 
from its nail, and carried up-stairs. Then the cel- 
lar was cleared up, and the potato, with its delicate 
stem, was swept away in the rubbish. 

‘Oh, I shall certainly choke!” he cried, as a 
cloud of dust hid him from sight, “‘my beautiful 
leaves will be spoiled.”’ 

No one heard him, however, and he was taken 
up-strairs with the sweepings, and the kitchen girl 
picking him out of the heap of rubbish, carelessly 
threw him into some soft earth, which happened 
to be a flower-bed. Down, down, he sank, until 
nothing could be seen of him but his little leaves. 

The warm air kissed him tenderly, golden-wing- 
ed butterflies flitted past, and by degrees, the beau- 
tiful flowers budded and blossomed round him. 

“* How nice this is !’’ he said, ‘‘ ever so much bet- 
ter than that dark, damp cellar.”’ 

He had grown so tall that he could look over 
the heads of all the plants near him, and one day 
the gardener came down the pathway telling his 
boy to pull up all the weeds. 

‘Surely he doesn’t mean me!” thought the po- 
tato in alarm, ‘‘and yet he seemed to look this 
way. Oh, what shallI do. I feel quite faint. I 
almost wish myself back in the cellar again!’ 

He was trembling with fright, but fortunately 
for him, the-boy began weeding at the other end 
of the bed, and before he reached the potato, was 
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- called in to his dinner, and then sent away on an 


errand, so the little potato breathed freely again. 


That night a gentle rain came down, and all the 
flowers opened their thirsty mouths to drink, and 
in the morning, when the potato unfolded his 
green leaves, he was filled with joyful surprise to 
find his stem was crowned witha cluster of flowers. 

“ How lovely !’’ he cried, ‘now I am a flower 


like the rest. I need not be afraid of the garden- 
er’s boy any more, for he would not harm me!”’ 

He waved his leaves gently, and looked round. 
with an air of pride, for he thought himself the 
ornament of the garden. | 

Pride goes before a fall they say, and the pota-- 
to’s vanity was punished by a dreadful fright. 
One day the gardener came along and stopped to 
look at a rose-bush which grew next our friend, 
and the potato, wishing to be noticed too, tossed. 
his head, and swung himself back and forth until. 


| he tapped the gardener on the face. 
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‘“Why, bless my heart, a potato in the flower- 
bed !”’ cried the old man, ‘‘ who ever saw the like? 
Jim, is this the way you weed the garden—eh ?”” 

‘**T was putting in some seeds for Miss Edith,’” 
the boy replied, coming up with alittle bright-eyed 
girl ‘‘but I can finish this bed in a minute,’’ 

Edith was a pale little 
city child, and had come 
to spend the summer with 
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her aunt in thecountry.. She had never before seer 
so many flowers in a garden together, and thought. 
that ‘‘the country ’’ was the loveliest place in the 
world ; she was eight years old and could read and. 
do fancy--work, and play. scales on the piano, but. 
she did not know even the names of half the flow- 
ers in her aunt’s garden, and had only just found. 
out. that seeds planted to-day, can not possibly 
come up’’ to-morrow, however much you may 
water and watch them. 
So when she saw the potato-plant, Miss Edith 
was very much pleased, and cried out, ‘‘Oh what 
a nice flower! It’s different from the rest, isn’t it. 
—what’s its name, Jim?”’ 
‘It’s only a potato,’ said Jim disdainfully. 
‘*Why, New York potatoes. are not like that,’” 
said the little girl in surprise—‘* what are you go- 
ing to do ?”? she added suddenly. 
‘Going to pull it up,’’ he answered, but Edith. 
held his arm, and said earnestly, 
~~ “Oh don’t do that, for it will die, you said so.” 
‘But it don’t belong here, Miss,” said the gar- 
dener, smiling at her anxious littie face, ‘‘it’s like 
a weed, and must come up. Now here’s arose for 
you, this is pretty.” 
‘‘But that is pretty too,” she said, taking the 
rose from his hand, yet looking at the potato sadly, 
‘*see how white it is—let it stay there, please.” 
‘“‘It won’t show, father,’’ added the boy. 


it stay,” said the gardener good-naturedly. 


Then Edith ran away and brought her watering. 
can and gave her “pretty potato” a sprinkling, 
and the potato laughed to see that his old acquain- 
tances did not recognize him. All summer long he: 
was watched and petted by the little girl, and tak- 
ing care of him kept her out in the fresh air so 
much, that she became strong and rosy, and they 
vere happy together, helping each other to grow. 


“Very well, if Miss Edith wants it so much, let: 


Me 
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The views and accompanying description of 


‘Houghton Farm will specially interest our readers 
‘who have received and are to continue to receive 
the benefits of the extensive valuable experiments 
carried on at this, now widely known Station, 
which begins the year with better equipment, 
more extensive preparations and larger facilities 
for securing practical results for agriculture than 
have heretofore been enjoyed. 

The farm, together with leased lands adjoining, 
comprises about 1,000 acres. It lies in a nar- 
row valley running parallel with the course of 
the Hudson River, and is just seven miles west 
from the Military Academy at West Point. The 
‘valley is enclosed in rocky, wooded hills, which at 
ome points rise from six hundred to eleven hun- 
dred feet in height. Mr.. Lawson Valentine, the 
present proprietor, bought this property in June, 
1876.. The original purchase was 600. acres and an 
adjoining tract of 100 acres, of pasture and tillage, 
has since been purchased. Two other farms are 
leased, so that. in all 1,000 acres are under control, 
as above stated. A portion of the land is unavailable 
for farm uses, being rocky and mountainous. As 
this, however, has a small assessed value, while it 
gives control of the woods surrounding the farm and 
the water supply, it is a more economical feature of 
the estate than it at first appears, and with a mod- 
erate expenditure these apparently useless rocks 
and woodlands have been made to contribute to the 
_ attractions of the place and develop the esthetic 
side of farm life in this rural region of Orange 
County. | 


Sweeping Views. 


The residence proper is situated on the eastern 
‘side of the valley, at the base of the hills. It fronts 
upon the public highway leading to Cornwall, six 
‘miles distant, and is built in the center of a lawn, 
‘which stretches out on either side like a beautiful 
arpet of green. In the rear is a natural park, 
thiough which a winding road leads to observa- 
‘tories and Camp Tip-Top. The latter, comprising 
a Swiss cottage, cooking building, etc., affords a 
delightful summer resort, and however warm the 
weather may be in the valley below, the days and 
nights are cool.and pleasant here. From one of the 
observatories on the eastern summit, the Hudson 


River, Catskill Mountains, and other points of in- - 


‘terest are distinctly seen. 


The view westward from the veranda of the resi- 
dence is very picturesque. It embraces the entire 
farm, barns, outbuildings, etc., and the wooded 
rocky mountain range constituting the western 
boundary of the farm. The engraving conveys 
van idea of the magnificent sweep which is afford- 
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ed from the porch. Directly in 
front, and across the highway, is 
what is known as the Continental 
field, upon which a hospital was 
erected during the Revolutionary 
War, when Washington’s head- 
quarters were at Newburgh. At 
the left is the farm house for 
various employés. Across the road are a sheep 
house and a large sheep barn. Beyond the Conti- 
nental field are seen the main barn, dairy cottage, 
greenhouse, cattle barn, and farm shops, adjacent 
to the lovely Awessima, a clear stream which runs 


through the center of the valley, and in its various 


windings forms numerous pretty water views. 


Dedicated to American Farmers. 


In the proprietor’s own language, this farm is 
dedicated to ‘“‘the farmers and farms of Ameri- 
ea.’? He plainly sees that it can never give'en- 
couragement or guidance to any one, unless it is 
itself a substantial success, asa farm. Hence the 
first effort is to conduct the farm proper on a 
strictly business basis. Thus the live stock has all 
been selected with a view to the best practical re- 
sults. Instead of the fast roadsters and profes- 
sional race horses for which Orange County has 
been famous, the Normans have been selected, and 
‘a stallion and four mares imported, the belief being 
that the blood of the French horse is the best with 
which to secure the sturdy farm-teams and the 
powerful coach and carriage horses of which so 
few can now be found. Likewise, although in the 
midst of milk-producers, instead of yielding to the 
local preference for Holsteins and Ayrshires, a 
broad view of the dairy interests of the country 
has led to the adoption of Jerseys as the breed 
most likely to pérmanently increase the profit of 
‘American dairy cattle. And to get the very best, 
‘‘Ramapo,” the third and most attractive son of 
the champion cow, ‘‘ Eurotas,’’ has been placed at 
the head of the herd. Most of the animals are 
‘“‘registered,” but to meet a legitimate and grow- 
ing demand, several pure but unregistered cows of 
special individual merit are retained, and their off- 
spring sold at ‘farmers’ prices.”” A wider market 
is thus supplied; for example, recent sales of 
Jerseys have been made to parties in Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, Mississippi, and the 
Carolinas, as well:as nearer home, and these em- 
brace not only young bulls of most fashionable 
breeding, sold for $500 to $1,000 each, but others 
just as good for ordinary dairy purposes, and of 
full as high butter-breeding, sold for $10 to $50, to 
go into the service of well-known dairymen. 


Butter Making. 


The butter made on the farm is put up in most 


every other day, and finds a ready market in New 
York City at sixty cents a pound. Southdown 
sheep have been selected for their standard mutton 
qualities, as well as their adaptation to the hill pas- 
turage and climate of the locality, and a specialty 
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is made of early lambs. Thirty of these lively lite 
tle fellows, dropped early in December, are already 
of good size, and are being pushed in preparation 
for the Easter market. Essex swine and game 
fowls are kept for similar reasons, that both pork 
and poultry products may be the choicest of their 


kind for family use, and thus command the highest 


market prices. Surplus live stock, animal pro- 
ducts, and fruit (in the great variety and high qual- 
ity for which the Newburgh region is famous), 
constitute the chief sales from tbe farm, it being a 
rule to consume all the staple field crops at home. 


Attractive and Profitable. 


It is intended to practically demonstrate that 
farming is an attractive, healthful, and profitable 
business in the Eastern States, when conducted on 
progressive principles, whetber on a large scale or 
inasmall way. In the course of time, the financial 
results will be made public. It is enough to say 
now, that the farm is more than paying expenses.. 
A baiance on the rigt side is certainly a very satis 
factory showing for the present administration of 
the farm. 
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Experimental Department Proper. 


The Experiment Department, is of course dis- 


‘tinct from the farm proper, so far as finances are 


concerned. This is a work where it is expected 
that considerable expenditures must be made, with 
no returns except in such useful information as 
may result. The progress of this Department is per- 
haps that division of Houghton Farm in which the 
public are most concerned. It is under the general 
control of the General Manager of the farm, 
Major Henry E. Alvord, who is seconded in 
the office and laboratory, by Prof. D. P. Penhallow, 
Botanist and Chemist (formerly instructor in 
Harvard University, and for four years in Japan, 
part of the time at the head of the Imperial 
Agricultural College.) Messrs. 8. B. Green and 
W. E. Stone, both graduates of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, are assistants in the ex- © 
periment work, and more or less duties in this De- 
partment also devolve upon the Farm Pupils. 
There are always two or three young men residing 
at the Farm in this capacity, the present pupils 
being Mr. F. G. Main, of Wisconsin, and Mr. 8, 
Sato, of Japan. It is intended to promulgate the 
results obtained in the Experiment Department by 
pamphlets, freely distributed, as often as there is 
suitable material. 


Jorn and Wheat Experiments. 


Already there has been published in a 75-page pam- 
phlet with maps and engravings, the First Report of. 
Dr. Manly Miles, as Director, upon the experiments 
with Indian Corn at Houghton Farm for the years 
1880 and 1881, together with a summary, by his own 
pen, of those wonderfully instructive experiments 
with wheat, which have been continued for forty 
years by Drs. Lawes and Gilbert at Dr. Lawes’ (now 
Sir John B. Lawes) estate of Rothamsted, England, 
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DEDICATED TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA.” 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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This report marks a decided departure from the 
‘usual American ways of ‘‘making experiments.” 
The proprietor devotes a part of his large farm, 
together with the fertilizers and labor neces- 
_ sary, storage room, laboratory, etc., to these crop 
experiments, of which the readers of the American 
Agriculturist have the benefit from time to time. 

Lawes and Gilbert made no report until the fifth 
year of their experiments with wheat, and we 
should certainly not expect much from Dr. Miles 
‘at the close of the second year. Still the report is 
‘full of instruction. Those parts of the volume in- 
‘tended for popular reading are the prefatory notice 
of Houghton Farm, by the editor, Maj. Alvord; 
Dr. Miles’ concise description of the work done, and 
experiments now in progress at Rothamsted ; and 
Dr. Lawes’ own statement of the principal results 
of his forty years of experiments with wheat upon 
‘the same land (13 acres divided into 87 plots). 


Interesting and Valuable Results. 


The experiments with Indian Corn at Houghton 
Farm, as so far reported, show: 

Ist. How such a work ought to be commenced— 
‘the general uniformity of the soil proved by exam- 
imation and by raising crops without manure. The 
Jand is accurately laid off into fifth-acre plots, two 
rods wide, underdrained by a tile-drain through the 
center of each and accessible at the lower end for 
examination of the drainage waters. 

2d. How it should be conducted so that all the 
‘plots and all parts of each plot should be sub- 
jected to the same influences—plowed at the same 
‘time, harrowed at the same time, planted the same 
‘day, tilled at the same time, and so on, to the har- 
vesting, and husking, and storing, the plan being 
to subject each plot to precisely the same in- 
fluences from first to last. 

3d. They show, incidentally, a remarkable effect 
-of drainage (noted below): they confirm the views 
‘taken at Rothamsted in regard to the relations of 
barn-yard manure to soils and crops, which depend 
not so much upon its chemical constituents as 
upon its physical properties, and the relations of 
‘the soil to moisture ; and they indicate that the 
best results to be gained from commercial fertil- 
‘izers will be in connection with barn-yard manure, 

4th. It is clearly shown that manures affect the 
amount of moisture found in the grain as harvested, 
and that the weight of the bushel of the same kind 
of corn does not depend altogether upon its dry- 
‘ness, as usually supposed, but in a measure upon 
‘its compactness, which is influenced by the relations 
of the soil to moisture and manures. 

The curious development of fertility by drainage 
alluded to, occurred in this way: Some years ago a 
portion of the ground now occupied by the experi- 
mental plots was used to test certain commercial 
fertilizers. No effect of these fertilizers was ob- 
served upon the crops of 1878, when they were ap- 
plied, nor in 1879; but in 1880, after the drains were 
put in, a marked effect was visible, which was 
‘also noticeable in the crop of 1881. This clearly 
indicates, either that by means of the drainage 
the roots of the plants were able to penetrate 


‘deeper into the soil, and so had access to elements. 


-of fertility which had sunk beyond their reach, or 
‘that the soil through the effects of drainage was 
able to draw up moisture with whatever of fertility 
it might hold in soJution, from a lower depth than 
before, or both of these causes might have contrib- 
_ uted to the increased crops over this area. 

It is hardly worth while to discuss the results of 
a single year’s experiments, for the first crop, that 
of 1880, was raised without manure, and only that 
of 1881 was raised with various fertilizers, applied 
with the view to develop unknown facts. For con- 
‘tinuous comparison six plots in all, scattered here 
-and there, are left without any manure, and, to be 
able to reason upon the results of the other plots, 
‘several years’ crops, well harvested, weighed, and 
analyzed, are requisite. This will come with 
‘time. Incidental results like those adduced may be 
looked for, besides, with interest and profit. 

There are many Experiment Stations about the 
country. Atanumber of them field experiments 
are undertaken, but nowhere with such accuracy, 

) 
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with such careful guarding against possible errors, 
or with such promise of important results as this 
report indicates, may fairly be expected, 


Fruit-Growing Experiments, 1882. 


The Experiment Department, during 1882, en- 
gaged in some important and interesting fruit work. 
Diseases of fruits, especially the peach yellows and 
pear blight, have been made a special study, and 
some valuable, if not actually decisive conclusions 
have been reached. In relation to the above, 
microscopic studies were made with a view to ascer- 
taining the normal condition of vegetable structure, 
in which direction much valuable data was obtain- 


ed. During the six months.from May lst to Nov. - 


1st, a series of observations was made upon soil 
temperature. A set of thermometers, sunk at vari- 
ous depths in the soil, from the surface down to 8 
feet, were read hourly, from 7 A. M. to 9P. M. 
each day during this time, and for a part of the 
month of May, hourly observations were made 
during the whole 24 hours. 

The object of this was to obtain correct data for 
future use in exveriments with plant growth. [Ex- 
periments were-also made to ascertain the effects 
of cultivation and the application of fermentable 
manures upon soil temperature, and some very in- 
teresting facts were obtained. The rate of growth 
and temperature of the plants were also nade an ob- 
ject of special study. Many other minor and inciden- 
tal questions were investigated. The record of the 
above work, with tie results obtained, is being pre- 
pared as rapidly as possible, and will appear in the 
form of reports at an early date. 

For the present year it is proposed to continue 
the investigations of fruit diseases, soil tempera- 
ture, and plant growth. Special feeding experi- 
ments under glass will be undertaken. Moisture 
tests of various kinds of woods, of which 70 species 
have been collected on the farm, are going on at 
present. These tests will all be repeated in the 
coming summer, with a view to determining the 
difference between the summer and winter condi- 
tion of wood in this respect. 

In the Horticultural Department full and careful 
records are kept of dates of planting, growth, har- 
vesting, and of other interesting circumstances in 
connection with all crops and experiments. As 
heretofore, our readers will continue to receive the 
benefits of these records. Regular tri-daily meteo- 
rological observations are kept up, with the object 
of making a special study of the meteorology of 
the region. s 
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Plants in Cellars.—Many plants are conyen- 
iently stored in cellars where they are kept during 
winter in a dormant state. A cellar for this use 
should be quite dry; if damp the plants may be- 
come mouldy and be injured. The earth of the 
plants thus stored, should be dry, as the plants 
make little or no demand upon it for moisture. 
Dry and moist are relative terms, and earth may be 
dry and yet not be ‘‘ dust dry” or ‘“‘ killing dry.” 
When the earth gets excessively dry, it will absorb 
the moisture from the roots of the plant, and that 
would be apt to perish. Towards the end of win- 
ter, plants in cellars should be looked to, and where 
the earth has become dust dry, it should be treated 
toa slight amount of water to make it damp, not 
enough to excite the plant and start it into growth. 
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Grasses for a Pasture.—“ L, G. D.,”’ Wood- 
burne Co., Iowa, intends to starta permanent past- 
ure, and asks how much of each of the following 
grasses he should sow per acre, viz.: Timothy, 
Orchard-grass, Kentucky Blue-grass, English Blue- 
grass, Red-top, Alsike Clover, and White Clover. 
We do not know what grass our correspondent 
has in mind as ‘‘ English Blue-grass,’’ as that is 
notaname incommon use. As he does not enu- 
merate Hard Fescue, which may well form a part of 
the pasture, we will substitute it for English 
Blue-Grass, whatever that may be. We are not 
informed of the character of the soil, whether 
light or heavy, dry or moist. There has been very 
little done in this country in laying down perma- 
nent pastures with a mixture of grasses, and as 
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we are without much experience to serve as @ 
guide, our correspondent must look upon his at- 
tempt in the light of an experiment. The usual 
quantity of mixed seedsis from 40 to 45 pounds . 


per acre. If we were to experiment with the 
grasses named, upon land of medium fertility, we 
should try the following proportions: Lbs. 
Timothy (Phieum pratense). ........-.0ccceceecceseeees 4 
Orchard-grass (actylis glomerata)....... ..-seeeesees 10 
Kentucky Blue-grass (Pua pratensis). ..... ......6... 8 
Hard Fescue (Festuca ovina var. duriusculd),.......+.. 8 
Red-top (Agrostis vulgaris)...... ...ccccecessseveces ne | 
Alsike Clover (7'rifolium ‘hybridum)........6..+.00065 2 
White Clover (Zrzfolium repens)...... 0... cee ceeeees @4 
SPAT 50k wes Ouinc ante CREA RRS EOE: 8s cae ts 40 


Enormous Business,—The banks of New York 


- City alone, during 1882, transacted business through the 


Clearing House of over forty-seven billion dollars, or 
nearly three times the total assessed value of all the 
real estate and personal property of the United States. 


Railroad Building in 1882 exceeded all 
former years, about 12,000 miles of new track having 
been Jaid. If we allow a strip of land ten miles wide 
along each side of these new railways to be benefited, 
the aggregate of land thus helped amounts to one hun- 
dred and fifty-three million acres, or one and a half 
million farms of a hundred acres each. If these lands 
are thus increased in value only fifty cents per acre, a 
very low estimate, it am@&nts to over seventy-five million 
dollars. 

Lucern.—“ R. H. W.,”’ Hudson, N. H.—Lucern is a 
perennial]; indeed a large share of its value depends up- 
on this fact, as when well established, it may be cut for 
several years in succession. It should be sown in spring, 
as coon as the soilis in good condition. As it is some- 
what doubtful if lucern will endure your climate, 
experiment with a small quantity at first. 


Neodesha Bonds,—‘R. J. R.” The Treas- 
urer of Neodesha, Kansas, writes us that the bonds 
now due, will be taken up with e fresh issue. It is 
not probable that this, or any other Kansas town, de- 
siring Eastern settlers, will repair its credit by failing 
to redeem a small issue of bonds. That would be the 
very worst kind of policy. 


A 'Thousand Bushels of Small Coins,— 
One who has not thought of it will be surprised at the 
number of dimes, nickels, and cents it takes to make up 
the yearly loss, and have a supply to ‘‘go round.” The 
U. 8. Mintreports for the last fiscal year the new coinage 
of nearly seventy millions of these three pieces alone, 
viz, 38,581,100 cents ; 11,476,600 five cents; and 3.911,100 
dimes. If packed closely, the cents would fill 562 bushel 
boxes; the nickels, 334 boxes ; and the dimes 42 boxes. 
The 25-cent and 3-cent pieces will make up the 1,000 
bushels. The curious muy verify this by estimating the 
diameter of dimes at 5/,-inch, of copper cents %/,-inch, 
of nickels 5/,-inch ; and the thickness of dimes !/g9-inch, 
of cents !/,,-inch, and of nickels !/,,. The copper cents 
are a convenient small measure of length, being just 3/,- 
inch across—a row of 8 making half a foot, 4 a quarter 
foot, and soon. The copper cent weighs 48 grains--or 
about 9 to the ounce, or 146 to the pound, avoirdupois, 


Some New York City Items,—During 1882, 
about 300 milkmen were detected in selling adulterated 
milk, and paid $9,500 in fines.—Keepers of dogs paid 
$5,138 for permits.—Of liquor dealers, 9,083 paid license 
fees, amounting to $531,000.—The Police made 18,000 
arrests, of which 4,100 were for felony.—The deaths were 
87,951, in an estimated population of 1,279,560; that is, 
about one in every £4; but a large number of the deaths 
were among travellers and strangers in the city.--The 
deaths have averaged 1 every 14 minutes, day and night, 
weekdays and Sundays.—The births were 27,321,.—The 
marriages were 11,085.—There were about 2,000 alarms of 
fire, and four miilion dollars in losses.—New buildings 
numbered, 2,561, costing $44,778,680, to which adding 
$4,267,000 expended in altering 1,675 buildings, makes a 
total of nearly fifty million dollars for buildings.—.The 
Castle Garden Labor Bureau found employment for 
thirty-eight thousand people (28,679 men, 9,479 women). 


American Merino Sheep.—'C. F. W.,"' Or- 
leans Co., N. Y., asks how the American differ from the 
Spanish and other Merinos. What are known as Ameri- 
can Merinos originated from several importations from 
Spain. By care in breeding, and probably the climate 
has its influence, the quality of the wool has been much 
improved, and its weight greatly increased. These, in 
general terms, are the differences, but for an account of 
the points considered of value by breeders, you must 
consult @ work on Fine-wooled Sheep. 
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circulars. The A. Vocal Insti- 


COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. | CTAMMER == 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) .......... -- « <a ne 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) oe. cec cece + «EES 2 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh. . . ..EEEEEEEIIY Sise00 sigan 
HANFORD’S, when fresh........ EE 8 Set beh NS ees heme ee 


REDHEAD’S, .........0.--+ ences secese  BEESTRS ce 

CHARM (Alum Powder) # .......- ......- ERE “eee 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) #  .........605 Pee oo EE 

CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 34 oz.).... . EE Steyn 

PIONEER (San Francisco).......-.+++++-. ER! SO eee 

GRAMS caesas5ss ead ttmtntes saath Pe bee 

DR. PRICE’S......... rer . Ea eee \ 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul). ......:. Py “Oc 

SI ih os chsh sdinessewised ceccccee ss: - EE LRU 
CONGRESS........... coe stort eueeh ceummeen 

BICKERW: .. <. .022.... 1 2 aa 

GILLET’S. ........-0eeceeece sees tees ees ++ OE 

HANFORD’S, when not fresh............. SE 


C. E. ANDREWS & CO, (Contains alum. ; 
(Milwaukee.) ** Regal.” * ‘EZ! 


BULK (Powder sold loose)...... ar: 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh....... is Pe 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLE- 
SOMENESS OF THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, and find it composed 
of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not con- 
tain either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances. **E. G. Love, Ph.D.”’ 

‘Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. “H. A. Mort, Ph.D.”’ 


‘*T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. I find it entirely 
free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance. , 
‘“HENRY Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


‘“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is.composed are pure and 
wholesome. **S. Dana Hayszs, State Assayer, Mass.”’ 


** June 23, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by ourselves in 
the open market here, and in the original package. We find it to be a cream of tartar powder of the highest degree 
of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, and useful ingredients. 


(a) 
“ y bite Fo Maneer MD” | Analytical Chemists, St. Louis.”’ 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest cward over all competitors at the Vienna World’s Exposition, 
1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and at State Fairs throughout the 
country. ' 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal indorsement from eminent 
chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 


NotE.—The above Diagram illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, as shown by 
Chemical Analysis and Experiments made by Prof. Schedler. Aone pound can of each powder was taken, the 
total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result being as indicated in the above diagram. This 
practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder 
knows by experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more eco- 
nomical, and, besides, affords the advantage of better work. es 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair minded person of these facts, 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than other powders 
ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders, no matter how 
high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 


THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
SEEDS FOR GARDEN AND FARM. 
CATALOGUES MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 3 


Book Cards Free !—Send your name, ad- 

dress & two 3c. stamps for elegant set of new 

cards & catalogues. of the finest em-~ 
bossed Visiting Cards and your name on each 
in latest style of type, for 25c. saree stock of Birthday 
Cards and Valentines. Printing Presses, Type, &c., 
for sale. Send stamp for catalogue. 

GITHENS & Bro., 125 No. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. MARKS’ PATENTS. 


With Rubber hands and feet. The most simple, 
ff durable, and useful. Of world-wice fame. In 
: \ practical use in all civilized nations.. U.S. Gov- 


JohnWanamaker’s 
STORE 


Brery ting i Dry Goods 
Wearing Apparvl and 


Housekeeping 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
= to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


Appoint- 


ernment Manufacturer. Also Rolling and In- 
valid Chairs and Crutches joa eggs: on hand. 
1 informa- 

-A. MARKS 
1 Broadway, N.Y.,U.S. A. 


e® Pam phiet of 130 pages, giving fu 
fm tion, sent free. 


vertisement. CU 


tute 101 Waverly Place N. Ye 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN?S SHOVES 
with the 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH. Stem Winder. Stem Setter. 
Reliable. Warranted. Thousands sold and no complaints. 
Circulars free. Price $10, delivered free at your nearest 
express office on receipt of price. If our watch was not as 
represented, the “Agriculturist’’? would not publish this ad- 
INGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Katon, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the BEST Mss 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements,. 
have atiained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Mention this paper. 


THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator, 


——— SS — All steel teeth. Best ime 
ee 


Bae | ~~ plementinuse. Unequaled 


1k as asod harrow and pulver- 
SARAAAAALS HAPAAAAL 


izer. Works equally well 
a= in growing Wheat Pota- 
toes or he Corn, Adds 
Ai An ay ; ene oF Faget. to 
ALA e yield, to) acres 
! renee er day cultivated by one 
eam, Will pay for itself 

inoneyear. Send for Illustrated Price List. 
. A. Streeter, Sole Proprietor and Manuracte 

turer, 80 to 86 Lilinois St., Chicago, Ill 


JAMES 


At. 
_ 


The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz-= 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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$1.25 worth of the choicest Seeds for only 50 cents! 


] Our Seeds are 
BLISS’ POPULAR COLLECTIONS, own tne’ word 
ye ee ee ee ae eo ee | OVOY as he ‘Dest 4% 
Z ; the market. In order to introduce them into every garden, we now 
“Ong | offer our Popular Collections. (27 12 Packets ot the choicest 
‘vegetables grown, amounting at Catalogue prices to 
$1.25, tor only Fifty cents, as follows: Bliss’ American 
Wonder Peas, the best, earliest, dwarfest Pea grown; requires 
no bushing. Mayflower Tomato, very early, fine quality. 
Genuine Bermuda Onion, true seed of this celebrated variety. 
Salamander L.ettuce, fine heads, stands drought and heat better 
than any other sort. California Mammoth Radish, very 
large, excellent flavor, good for winter or spring. Arlington Cu- 
cumber, brings the highest price of any variety in the New York 
Market. Cuban Queen Watermelon, has been grown weigh- 
ing % lbs. Bliss’ Improved Long Orange Carrot, selected 
by us for 15 years, and now the best Carrot grown. Bliss’ Im- 
roved Premium Flat Dutch Cabbage, best, late sort. 
Ecyptian Beet, none better. Extra Early Munich Turnip, 
8 weeks earlier than any other variety. Jumbo Pumpkin, speci- 
mens have been grown weighing over 200 Ibs. : 

N. B—Most of the above sorts were first introduced by us. Send 
to us to get the genuine. . 

(2 15 Packets of choice Flower Seeds, amounting at 
Catalogue prices to $1.25, for 50 cents, as follows: Asters, 
Japan Pinks, Everlastings, Pansies Petunias, Verbenas, &c., &e. 

OTH the Flower and Vegetable Seed Collections:mailed for 90 
cents. For $1.00 we will adda package of our Wild Garden 
Seeds, containing 100 different varieties of flower seeds mixed, suf- 
ficient to sow half a square rod of ground. 

No Substitution. Owing to the very liberal discount already 
made on these collections, no other varieties will be substituted for 
those named, nor can any change whatever be made in the col- 
lections. 

Order at once and have them on hand when you want to plant. 
Bliss’ Illustrated Hand-Book for the Farm and Gar- 
den, 150 pages (300 illustrations and colored plate of beautiful 
flowers), price, 6 cents, telling you how to grow all the above, sent 
free to every one purchasing One or more collections, who 

al asks for it at the time of ordering. Bliss’ Illustrated Potato 
Catalogue. sbenay en: ee 48 eres ee g yay 3d Sune 
princi d old sorts, a list of 500 varieties. It tells how to plant, cook, and store the crop, and is full o 
Plocphation fur: ever potato grower. Bliss’ Illustrated Novelty Sheet. (Ready Feb. Ist.) Contains ilustrations 
and descriptions of all the newest varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, etc. Mailed free on application. Remit y 
Money Order, Draft, Express Order, or Registered Letter ; small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. Address, 


B. KK. SONS, Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
Pa ee eee 34 Barclay Street, New York. 
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6s210 IN PREMIUMS! 
OFFERED FOR THE LARGEST YIELDS AND HEADS OF 


PRINGLE'S NEW CEREALS. 


PRINGLE’S AMERICAN TRIUMPH OATS. 
This variety, now offered for the first time, is a cross between 


able degree, the excellent qualities of both. To present a clearer 
idea of the character of its growth than words could give, we 
had a photograph taken from a sheaf chosen’ at random in the 
field. The man holding the sheaf was 5 feet 10 inches high, 


in the annexed illustration. 

The average height, as the grain stands in thie field, is six feet, 

et the straw is so strong and firm that it holds up well, without 
odging, the tall, luxuriant heads filled with plump, heavy grains. 
The quality and productiveness of. the grain are unexcelled, 
yielding from 50 to 100 bushels per acre, according to the condi- 
tion and state of fertility of the land. 

The crop from which our seed was obtained has, while standing 
on the field, been examined by many expcrienced. Oat-growers, 
all of which declared that they never saw anything to equal the 
“American Triumph Oats’’in health and vigor of straw, nor in 
yield and weight of grain. Owing to the small stock, we can 
on offer the Oats in packets. 25c. per packet of 1 ounce; 5 
packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S ADAMANT WHEAT. 


In this variety we have one.of the hardiest and most flint 
varieties in cultivation, very productive, hardy,and vigorous. It 
is a beardless white chaff variety, with long, narrow heads 
closely set with medium sized amber colored kernels which pro- 
duce fiour of very superior quality.. Straw yellowish white, very. 
stiff and erect, averaging about 4 feet in height. For cultivation 
in the North-west, Colorado, and the Pacific Coast, where hard 
wheat.is the favored sort, we are confident that this will be par- 
ticularly desirable. Price 25 cents per packet of 1 ounce; 5 
packets, $1.00. 


PRINGLE’S GREEN MOUNTAIN WHEAT. 


This is another beardless variety of great promise. It. has 
been grown for the past two years by one of the most experi- 
. enced wheat cultivators in Northern Vermont, in close prox- 
Z imity to the Green Mountains, who pronounces it the best he has 
ever grown. The siraw averages about-4 feet, light yellow, very 
strong, and free from rust. Heads average 4 to 5 inches in 
length, somewhat tapering, kernels white, large, and plump, very 
hardy and productive, and well worthy the attention of ever 
wheat grower. Price 25 cents per packet of 1-ounce,5 packets, $1. 


$210 IN PREMIUMS. 


Every one can compete. No restriction, except the seed must 
be bought of us. In order to induce farmers and others inter- 
ested in the cultivation of grain to give these varieties a thor- 
ough and universal trial, we offer $210 in premiums to those who 
produce the largest quantity of seed from one packet of the seed; 
‘ and for the twenty best and heaviest heads of both the varieties, 
of Wheat and Oats purchased of us. Those ordering will please state, with their order, that they desire tv compete for 
the Premiums. Descriptive circulars, with full pa: ticulars, mailed free on application. 


NEW MAMMOTH PUMPKIN—JUMBO. 


This is undoubtedly the largest variety grown, often attaining the weight of two hundred pounds. Per pkt., 10 cents; 
0Z., 20; %4 Ib., 60; Ib., $2.00. Every purchaser is entitled to compete for ; 


FORTY DOLLARS IN PREMIUMS, 


to be awarded as follows: $25.00 to the grower of te largest Jumbo Pumpkin; $10.00 to the grower of the second largest ; 
and $5.00 to the paws of the third largest. Specimens for competition to be delivered at our store, free of expense to 
us, previous to October 15, 1883, and on November ist the cash will be forwarded to those entitled to it. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


DS 


¢ if you love Rare Flowers 
e choicest only, address ELLIS 
BROTHERS, Keene, N.H. It willastonish and please. Free, 


| ALBERT DICKINSON, 

Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 

POP CORN. 

115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 K1nzre 8r., 

104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL. 


Warehouses j 


HE CENTENNIAL GRAPE has the qualities ot 
the Delaware and Catawba combined in one. Sendfor 
price list to D. 8S. MARVIN, Watertown, N. Y. 


the Excelsior and the Waterloo Oats, combining, in a remark- . 


so that, by comparison, the proportionate sizes are readily seen . 


COLLECTION OF 
SEEDS“ PLANTS 
the senwen, filly described: te or MANUAL 


of EVERY THING forthe 


which for 1888, contains PETER HENDERSON'S 
“Revised Instructions on Vévetable and Flower Cul- 
fure,"’ making it a condensed Gardening Book, having 
all the latest information known to the author of * Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Mailed free on application. 
(Please state in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


= = 


THE U. 8. MAIL 


BRINGS 


Dreer’s Seed Warehouse 


to the door of every Planter. This great_con- 
venience places Dreer’s Reliable Garden Seeds 
within the reach of all. 1 Seeds Mailed Post- 
age Free, except Peas, Beans, and Corn in bulk. A full 
supply ot delicious Vegetables _and_ beautiful 
Flowers all the year. round, Dreer’s Garden 
Calendar for 1883, ready early in January. Mailed free, 


--» HENRY A. DREER. Seedsman, 
Established 1838. ‘714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HANSEL The Most Remarke 
able Raspberry ever 
Produced, Send for full account 
and a beautiful chromo of it. The 


finest, stock in the U.S. of 


42) ‘ 4) 
SSC 5262) embracing all valuable varieties, 
FS CIS Sais also_a superior stock of Fruit 

COb PR a Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 

ate $5 @ are the best. Catalogue, brilliant- 
ly illustrated (colored plates), tell- 
‘ing how to get and grow them, 
ay Si honest descriptions, fair prices, 
free. The most beautiful and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
published. J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. Ju 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry 4 Manchester Strawberrge 


S arrante ; 
SQTry them. ; 
Seyundersell any a \\ 

Se. firm. I will not be us 


act 


beaten. 1 have the Aj 


largest and best (es 
stock and 20,000 custom - |= 
erstoproveit. Ladies and = 
Gardeners say they never 
Alot in all — AN dak a& aan 
‘ rower. I defy all competi- ¥ 
oriers free, tion.:I give more extras 
with orders than some firms sell. Ihave 50,000 
beautiful Illustrated Guides FREE. Hundreds 
of costly engravings. Every one pictured, de- 
seribed & priced, many pkts as low as 3c. post- 
age paid. Cheap as dirt by the ounce, pound, 
&c. My beautiful free Guide and Catalogueis 
worth many dollars. R, H, SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YETI 
For 25c. or Nine 3c. U.S. Postage Stamps, I will send, 
for trial. 10 papers Choicest Seeds, growth of 1882, 50 to 
300 seeds in each paper, and my New Tilustrated Seed Cata- 
logue, Double Rose Aster (18 colors, mixed); Verbena 
(from 100 kinds); Australian Daisies ; Phlox (16 colors); Pe- 
tunia (12 varieies); Double Portulaca (8 colors); Perennial 
Larkspur ; Double Zinnia (8 colors); Double White Centered 
Asters (6 colors); Ice Plant. 
L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass, 


= GARDEN SEEDS! = 


Our SEEDS are all grown and selected with the greatest 
care. Choicest Tomato Seed a Specialty. Our 
Tomatoes were awarded First Premium at Ohio State Fair 
1882. Market and private Gardeners should send 
for our price list. 


GRAHAM & JOHNSON, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 


Our Large GARDEN GUIDE 

describing Cole’s Reliable Seeds 
. is Mailed Free to All. We 

offer the Latest Novelties in 
CNet? RDA TD 


SEED POTATOES, Corn, Oats 
and Wheat, and the Best Collection of Vegetable, 
Flower, Grass and TreeSEED. Everythingis tested. 
Address COLE & BRU., Seedsmen, PELLA, lO WA. 


REES AND SCIONS of Kieffer and Le« 
0 conte Pears; Peach Trees; Superb, 
Hansell, Cunison, Beauty and Reliance Raspberries; 
James Vick, Old Iron Clad, Big Bob, Manchester and Indi- 
ana Strawberries ; Staymen's Early Blackberries. 
Long list of other fruits and plants. Price List free to all. 
8. C. DECOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N..J. 


fl 


50,000 Pkts, Qi 
New sorts. 


DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED NUR- 

SERY CATA LOGUE, and Guide for the Fruit 

and Ornamental Planter, sent to all applicants. 
WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 
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To openthe way for atrial, we make this novel 
offer, and thebest yet. For 15 3-Ct. STAMPS 
we will mail the jollowing twelve seed packets of » 
mammoth vegetables—the largest and best of 
their class and good for a first premium at any 
Fair. We offer a $25 PRIZE for every success- 
Jul exhibitor of these vegetables at his State Fair and 

a $10 PRIZE /or the same at his County Fair. 


Cuban Queen Water-Melon, handsomest, 
largest (90 Ibs) and best; Giant Rocca Onion, 
have weighed 334 lbs.; (see Cut); Large Tours 
Pumpkin, has a record of 320 lbs.; Giant 
Bleichtield Cabbage, new, large and certain 
header; Bay View Musk-Melon, mammoth, 
20 to 25lbs., but luscious; Perfection Beet. 
“Simply Perfection "’"—R. Horticult. Society, Eng. 
Spanish Monstrous Pepper, the largest in 
cultivation; Yard-Long Bean, singularly long 
pod, 2 to3 feet; Precursor Tomato, largest, 
first-early; Stonehead Sotiness earlier than 
Tennisball; Giant Stuttgart Radish, large 
radishes in 5to8 weeks; Mammoth Rauash, im- 
mense, have weighed over 200 lbs.—OCatalogue 
Price, $1.80; all tor 15 8-cent Stamps; 
for $1. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE fully describes 
this offer and everything else for the Farm 
or Garden. You ought tohaveit. FRIE. 


Our Triai Collection of Ten Packets 
Flower Seeds for 8 3-CT. STAMPS. 


dt is always an agreeable surprise. 


\ 
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\) BURPEE'S 


WELCOME OATS 


NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
THE HEAVIEST OATS KNOWN. 


ACTUAL WEIGHT THIS YEAR OVER 


560 POUNDS PER LEVEL BUSHEL. 


The Handsomest Oats Ever Secu, 
A REAL BOON TO FARMERS. 


Ir is with a great deal of pleasure that we invite the attention of all pro- 
gressive Farmers and Planters to a new variety of Oats, not simply because 
they are new, but because they are of surpassingly fine quality. 


THE WELCOME OATS 


Are by all odds the heaviest, handsomest, and will undoubtedly every- 
where prove the most productive variety of Oats known. They are far 
ahead of the Belgian, and that is saying a great deal, as there are no other 
Oats we know of that can equal the White Belgian. The Welcome Oats now 
in our warehouse are the admiration of all visitors—every one pronouncing 
them the finest Oats ever seen. .They weigh over fifty pounds per level 
bushel; the grain is very large and handsome, very plump arty full. with 
thin, white, close fitting husk. . In appearance and in handling them, they 
seem more like extra large, plump grains of-white wheat. A gentleman of con- 
siderable experience, on examining samples of these Oats, saidto us that he 
would sooner have one bushel of them ‘for feeding than two bushels of nearly 
any other Oats he had ever seen. For the manufacture of Oatmeal they are 
far superior to all other varieties. The Welcome Oats stool heavily, with 
strong, straight straw, of good height, always standing up well, and crowned 
with long, beautiful branching, well -filled heads; with good cultivation they 
will yield 80 to 135 legal bushels per acre; this may seem almost beyond belief, 
but will be easily understood when it is considered that each measured bushel 
weighs more than one and one- half bushels of any ordinary Oats. 

We have for some years made a specialty of Seed Oats. We are familiar 
with all the newer varieties, and we pronounce the Welcome Oats as the finest 
we have ever seen. We know that every farmer on receipt of a sample will 
endorse our opinion. 

PRICE OF WELCOME OA TS.—25 cts. per packet of two ounces. 
Five 2-oz. pkts. for $1.00, by mail, postpaid, to any address. In each packet 
a card, bearing our fac-simile signature, is enclosed, which entitles the pur- 
chaser to compete for 


$155.00 IN CASH PRIZES. 


We have such umlimited confidence in the great superiority of the New 
Welcome Oats over any and all other varieties, that we desire to have 
careful trials made of them in every section of the country. In order to stimu- 
late good cultivation of this splendid new variety of Oats, we offer the following 
liberal cash prizes :—$100.00 for the largest quantities of Oats 
raised from one package of seed. First prize, 850.00 Cash; second prize, 
$25.00 Cash} third prize, 815.00 ; fourth prize, 810.06. 

$55.00 for the Six Largest and Best Heads of Welcome Oats sent to 
us this year:—First Prize, $20.00; Second Prize, $15.00; Third and Fourth 
\ Prizes, $10.00each. COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL who purchase 
one or more twenty-five cent packages of the Welcome Oats. Each package 
contains two ounces of seed, and all the packages are carefully put up, to insure 
fair competition. All reports and all heads competing for the premiums must 
be received by us not later than October 20th, 1883. The prizes will be paid 
promptly on the first of November, 1883. Of course, those who desire to do so, 
can plant more than one package of the Oats; but in such cases each lot of Seed 
must be kept separately, and one of our Competition Cards returned to us 
with each report. WONDERFUL RESULTS may surely be expected if 
fair treatment is given the Welcome Oats. We shall expect our friends to 
send us some splendid heads, which we will have photographed. Aside*from 
the money value of the prizes offered, we are confident that those who are 
successful in carrying off one or more prizes can justly be proud of the honor 
—as the reports will be published and widely circulated. 

There is sure to be an immense d emand for Seed next year, and for yeara 
tocome. Farmers who get Seed this season will be sure to realize a handsome 
price for all the Welcome Oats raised for several years, until their neighbors 
get supplied. Every one who sees these Oats will want them. 

\ j Any one who sends us 25 Cts. for 
A FAI R @] FFE ie gw one package, or $1.00 for five 
packages of Welcome Oats, and does not admit, on examination, that these are 
the best Oats ever seen, can return them and we will refund the price 
paid. The Editor of The American Agriculturist has samples of Bur. 
pee’s New Welcome Oats. 


SEND ORDERS EARLY 


AND ASK FOR 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1883. 


Nearly 100 pages, beautifully Illustrated and describes the finest stock of 
Field and Garden Seeds, including novelties of real merit. 


‘W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Nos. 475 & 477 North Fifth Street, and 
Nos. 476 & 478 York Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


aa 


Pes N VAN VACA 
‘- SOW ALL SEE 
AND FERTILIZERS. 


The No, & hand machine, price, 
B6, sows from 4 te 6 acres per | 
our; No. 1, price, 830, from 
10 to 12, at the same time sowing 
far more evenly than by any other 
tnethod; also savea.the Seed. Send for Circular. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO,, 


129 & 131 S. Front St., Phila., Pa. | 


~ & 


wAdohd ay ¢ addins Phan’ wae ae ek 


—A NEW EARLY POTATO— 


KARLY TAMIA.” 


We take great pleasure in introducing this valuable New 
Extra Early Potato, “*EARLY ESSEX.’ Circu- 
lars giving descriptions and full particulars sent on applica- 
tion. (Electrotypes, $2.00 each.) Our ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE of Garden and Farm Seeds, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, etc., ready for mailing January Ist, free to all appli- 
cants. New and choice seeds a specialty. Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, Seedsman, 
492 & 498 Main Street, HARTFORD, CT. 


Pez 
SCO 
Zz, PeiCEOL. 


Plants, Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
ially to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 


D. M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT M'!CH. 


QOHN SAULS 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored plate. 

It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. : ' 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. | 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a_ plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of Seeds. Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
etc., gratis. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C 


WELCOME OATS 


’ 


84. 


OFFER 


New and 


HENDERSON’S EARLY 
CABBAGE 


SQUANTUM 
CORN. 


A medium early variety, 
ears of fair size, quality the 
very best. It is exceedingly 
sweet and very prolific, pro- 
ducing from four to five ears 
ona stalk. This is the va- 
riety which is in so great 
favor with the well-known 
Squantum Club ot Rhode 
Island, and used almost exe 
clusively by them in their 
famous clam-bakes, 


Pkt. 15c.; Quart, 50 cts. 
(Postpaid.) 


SUGAR 


VERY EARLY ETAMPES CABBAGE } 


Attracted | 
a great deal 
of attention § 
in our trial f 
groundslast f 
year, not} 
only on ac- 
count of its 
great earli- 
ness,mature 
ing with the J 
earliest, but f 
. also from its f 

= peculiar 

= shaped 

WERE. — heads which 

are shownin the cccmpanying engraving. 

It is, of course, rather premature to assume 

that from its great earliness, the Etampes 

will take.a leading place as an early variety 

for market purposes, but from what we have 

seen of it we believe that it will prove most 
valuable and desirable. 


Pkt. 15e.3 Oz. F5ea3 1-4 lb. %2.50. 


NEW DWARF PEA, “ AMERICAN WONDER.” 


A large supply of this enables us to offer it 
this yearat as low prices as many of the 
older varieties are sold at. American Won- 
der is one of the earliest wrinkled peas in 
cultivation, of the finest quality. and exceed- 

ingly productive, It is very compact and 
} , dwarf in 

rowth, sel- 

om exceed- 
ing to inches 
in height. An 
actualsketch 
of it as it ap- 
peared in our 
trial grounds § # 
is shown in§@ Wi 
w ourcatalogue 
~ for this year. 


=> Pkt. 15¢.; 


Qt. 80 cts. 
(Postpaid.) 


The squ 


7 make remittances from 


late varieties, and its short outer leaves ene 
able it to be planted nearly as close as the 
Wakefield, about 12,000 to the acre, while 
Early Flat Dutch, Winningstadt etc., produc- 
ing no larger heads can only be grown at the] 
rate of £,cooto the acre. A peculiar quality 
of this variety is that it keeps longer without 
bursting open after heading, than any other 
sort we know of. 


SALAMANDER LETTUCE. 


withstand drouth and heat, and re 
ger in head, than any other variety. This 
was fully proven during the unexampled dry 
seasons of 1881-82. 


Pkt. 10¢.: Oz- 85e.; 1-4 Ib. $1.25. 


PERFECT GEM SQUASH. 


Equally desirable as a summer or winter 
variety—yield ,very large, as Many as 24] 
squashes being produced on a single vine. | 
ashes are from 4to 6 inches in diam- 
eter, of a creamy white, and with a thin, 
smooth shell, The flesh cooked is dry, sweet, 


EACH of the COLLECTION OF 


HENDE 
BA 


ype 


We 


A ing of over 
double the 


LON. 
This is the 
best lettuce 


Ue, *-~. for summer 
Ee use. Forms § 
g—‘ good sized, 
=j)compact 
- E e. Saad, color 
Se light green 
2! on the out- 


= able feature, 
however, 15S 
that it will 
remain lon- 


—= 


and of good size, while the 


flavor. 


Packet, 50 cents. 


and rich in 
flavor, and 
fre’e from 
strong taste 
peculiar to 
some sorts. 
A splendid 
keeper in 4 J 
cool, dry 
free 


spring. 

Pkt. 10e.3 
- Oz. 80e.3 § 
1-4 Ib. &1. 


although small amounts may be sent in postage stamps. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 & 37 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 


Would you have flowers in place of weeds? 
Give to your garden O. K. Seeds; 

Your fields will blossom as the rose, 

If * O. K. Seeds ”’ the farmer sows. 


Your fruitage thrive beneath the rain, 
That comes to kiss the golden grain, 
And prove how wise he is who heeds 
Our song in praise of O. K. Seeds. 


Your toils will not have been in vain, 
But rich reward will be your gain. 

In comfort, ease and well-earned rest, 
If O. K. Seeds your fields have blest. 


Thus, when Autumn comes and goes, 
And brings bleak winter's winds and snows, 
Plenty will crown the closing year, 

And fill your days with grateful cheer. 


B4U buy a Seed C our elegant catalogue of Everything 
4 the Garden, Field and Farm. Largest collec- 
tion, lowest prices, and never-B-4-heard-of in- 
ducements. All the. novelties at lowest prices. All 
the new pototoes offered this season. Everything 
about our catalogue new, fresh and original. We want 
every reader of this peper to send forit. Your interests 
demandit. Free with a copy of the Agricultural Epit- 
omist. Scnd forit to-day. Send at once. . 

To every boy or girl under 10 years old who commits the 
above 4 verses of poetry to memory and sends us four 3-cent 
stamps to pay postage and packing we will send jree i0 
packets of beautiful flower seeds. Address 

J. A. EVERITT & CO., Watsontown, Pa. 


CHARLES D. MERWIN, 


Seed Grower, Milford, Conn. Established in 1850. Grows 
the Best Onion Seed in America for Market Gardeners. One 
Dollar per pound, Red and Yellow. $1.% for White. 


h 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


; 


RSON’S EARLY SNOW- 
LL CAULIFLOWER. 


The earl- 
iestof Cauli- 


lat flowers. BZ 

) than the Jer- gownatthe| MAJOR OLARK’S “% 

ji sey Wake- same time PINK CELERY.’ ; 
field, but be- and und 


the sa 
conditions 
with ten 


March last 
ear, 
ad heads 
= of theEarly 
as Snowball 
measuring 9 inches in diameter by the roth 
of June, one week earlier than any other sort. 
Every plant forming a fine head. In addition 
to its earliness, and greater certainty to head 
than any other variety, its dwarf habit and 
short outer leaves allow it to be planted as 
close as 18 or 20 inches each way, so that from 
twelve to fourteen thousand can be set out 
on anacre, 50 cents per packet. 


NECTAR 


All who were fortunate enough to taste this 
new variety at our place the past summer, 
unite in pronouncing it of most delicious 
flavor. It is an early sort, very productive, 
flesh is very 
thick, sweet and juicy, and of unsurpassed 


J Extra Early PUCRPLE TOP MUNICH TURNIP. 


From our experience with it for two seasons 
¥ we think that it must take the same place q 
among uurnips, that the Egyptian variety { 
does among the beet family; that of being 
the earliest of all. We have seen whole fields § 
of the Munich Turnip, that have been fit tof 
pull at least two weeks before any other 
sort. 
variety has 
a purplish 
tup, 
snow white } 
attainsa 
fair size, 
and is of 
excellent °« 
flavor, 


Pkt. 5e.3 

Oz. 10e.3 

1-41b.80 
eents. 


Any of the above Novelties sent free by Mail on receipt of price, or ONE PACKET of | 

“12 NEW AND SCARCE WEGETABLES,” MAILED j 
FOR $1.50. For other New and Fine VEGETABLES, FLOWERS and FRUITS, see our Catalogue | 
of *EBEWVERWTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” sent free on application. 
this adwertisement, 


| FEBRUARY, 


PETER HENDERSON &CO. 
FOR 1882 


It is not generally known 
that the red or pink Cele- 
ries are asa rule much su- 
perior in quality to the 
white sorts. Notonly are 
they better flavored and 
more crisp, but they are 
usually hardier and keep 
better during winter. This 
new variety fs of medium 
growth, stiff close habit, 
large heart, very solid, 
fand possesses a fine wal- 
nut flavor, 


Pkt. 20¢.; per Oz. 81. 


we 


SCALY BARK WATERMELON, 


First exhibited at the 
Atlanta Exposition in 
188x, skin dark green 
and looks as if covered 
with fish scales,although 
quite smooth, The aver- }}) 
age weight of the mel- fh, 
ons is 35 Ibs., although 
it is not unusual for [\// 
specimens to attain 65 
lbs, in weight. The flesh 
is light crimson, solid, 
tender, and of exquisite | 
flavor, butits great dis- 
tinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the fact that it 
remains in choice eating 
condition , from ten to 
fifteen days after being 
pulled. This with its | ‘ 
very tough, thin rind, will make it most 
valuable for shipping purposes. 


Pkt. 15c.3 Oz. 50¢e.; 1-4 Ib. 81.50. 


NEW EXTRA E: 
PEA, “ HENDERSON'S 
FIRST OF ALL.” 


A most valuable pea 
for the market or fam- 
ily garden, comparative 
Ntrials having shown it to 
be earlier than she Phila- 
delphia Extra’ Early, 
Caractacus, and other 
varieties of this class, #/ 
pods of good size, well i 
filled with peas of excel- ¥ 
lent flavor. A prodigous 
bearer, and ripens, up so | 
thoroughly as not. to re- 
quire more than two pick- 
ings to clean off the crop. 
In this and in its earli- 
aness consists its great 
value. Packet, 15e.; 


1 Quart. 70c. (Postpaid 


he 


flesh 


When possible piease | 


by Post Officc Order or Registered Letter, 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
PEARS in Orchard, and 
in Nursery, propagated 


5,000 
exclusively from Stand- 


4 
20,0 00 ards. No Buds or Sci- 


. ons taken from DWARFS. NIGRH’S 

Se SUPERB Strawberry. HANSELL Rasp- 
berry, Blackberries, New Grapes and Currants. Fruit, 
Shade, and Ornamental Trees, Vines, and Plants in variety. 
Catalogue freee WM. PARRY, Parry P. O.,N. J. 


tS Sa et eet 


Best Market Pear. 


James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
' 20 other sorts of Raspberries. 380 sorts 
, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 


free. J. S. COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
GRAPE. Origin, Verm<t. 


Early as Hartford. Size 
eid color of Catawba. 
Gooduslona. Keeps 
unt.l April. Driesiiito 
Raisons. Champion /f 
Quince, haruy, produc- § 
tive, large, good keeper. @ 
Address F. L. PERRY, 
Canandaigua, N.Y., 
for Illustrated Circular, 
Price of Trees, &c. 


V ERGJENNE 
CGN ARIS) 


KIEFFER PEARS, 
POCKLINCTON CRAPES. 


Plants for Sale Cheap. 
A. HAMMOND, Ceneva, N. Y. 


Shakers Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


One of the oldest Seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail.postage free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 

“The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is gener- 
ally admitted.”—Eds. American Agriculturist. 


Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 


Flower Seeds Free. 


Address, WM. ANDERSON, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Ye 
: ERRY PLANTS AND GRAP 
1 000 000 vines, IN MOORTO FRUIT baR- 
; j N. Price List now ready. 
Cc. BOGGS, Moorton, Del. 


Established 1825. 


= a=SEEDS — 
AT LOW PRICES. 4 


atalogues Free. 


J. BOLGIA NO & SON, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


For prices addresss. . 


got? 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURINST. 


SEEDS 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


Priced Catalogue of Seeds, including Vegetable, Field, Flower & Tree Seeds, 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


J. MW. THORBURN & GO., 15 John Street, New York. 


__ Great Offer seers 8 fon 


Weclaim our SEEDS are unsurpassed in the world, and desire thatall shall give them a trial to testtheir great 


superiority, feeling sure of making a 
thousands of new homes, we will 0 Al ‘n 


ermanent customer of every purchaser, and to introduce them into 
send free by mail, on receipt of 


amounting at our regular prices to $2.55, (2 OUR SPE- 
31 OLLAR CIAL INTRODUCTION BOX OF SEEDS making a 
Complete Family Vegetable Garden, containing large size packets of all the best, new, and standard varie- 
ties, as follows:—3 Remarkable New Cabbages, Royal German Drumhead, Earliest Favorite Savoy, Early Cannon Ball; 
3 Delicious New Melons, Cuban Queen, Sweet Icing—Water, and Golden Gem—Musk; 2 Superior New Onions, Southport 


Fellow Globe, Extra Early Red; New Perfect Gem Squash; Wonderful New Tomato, Early Mayflower; Earliest known 
Sweet Corn, Marblehead; American Wonder Pea 3 Ivory Pod Wax Bean; Philadelphia Prise Betivicns Extra Early Egyp- 


tian Beet ; New Phila, Perfection Beet; Champion Moss Curled Parsley; Early French Breakfast Radish ; Golden Globe Summer 


Radish ; California Mammoth Winter Radish ; Improved Long Orange Carrot; Sugar Parsnip ; Mammoth Tours Pumpkin; Im- 
proved Green Prolific Cucumber ; Long White Salsi y; New Thick Leaved Spinach; Earliest Snow Ball Turnip. (@?" Send a 


$1 BILL orpostage stamps in an ordinary letter, and Pe Mi receive the box by return mail, and if not satisfied, we : 


- CONTAINS 


Cont 


Our, Novel h &4 OP tor J 
Col OC(ON inf 180 cn SCANS eaisiee New 


Cuban Queen Watermelon, sweet, luscious, and grows to enormous size, weighing over 100 Ibs Montreal Improved Nut- 
meg Melon, the largest and finest musk-melon in cultivation; Eclipse "Beet, extra earl deep Blood, fine turnip shape, 


very tender and sweet; Southport Yellow Globe Onion, early, large and fine flavor; Sowdh port Red Globe On ion, large, hand- 
ee eet he of all the red varieties; Royal German Drumhead Cabbage, handsome, Ta 


: : f rge, late, sure heading variety, 
, the finest in the world; Zarliest Favorite Savoy Cabbage, surpassing the cauliflower in delicious rich- 
ness; Perfect Gem Squash, flesh sweet, rich and dry, enormously productive and best of keepers; Mayflower Tomato, ear- 
liest, large, smooth, bright red variety, superior to all others in great beauty and productiveness, 3 Collections 
mailed for rit - With each of the above collections we enclose a present for your wife, mother, or daughter. Our 
FLOW OLLECTION, comprising Ten Packets of the Choicest Flower Seeds, sent post paid on receipt 

. & Collections, $1. The above 3 Complete Collections (in all 46 large packets) mailed ForS1.50. 
These UNPARALLELED OFFERS should be taken advantage of at once. We warrant all our seeds strictly fresh 
and genuine. We supplied, last year, over 15 new customers, and have received hundreds of unsolicited letters 
saying our seeds were the best ever planted. Our New Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE to any address. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, SEED 


My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1883 will be sent Free to all who apply.. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, so far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
part of itis of my own growing. As the original intro- 
ducer of Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Mar- 
blehead Early Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Mar- 
blehead Cabbage, Phinney’s Melon, and a score of 
other new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
In the gardens and on the farms of those who plant my seed 
will be found my best advertisement. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Few as Good, None better. In order to induce thousands of 

new customers to give them a fair trial we will send for 50cts. one 

packet each of the following new and choicest varieties: The 

CUBAN QUEEN WATER-MELON, the largest and best. 

The prize melons grown from our Seed, the past season, weighed re- 

: spectively, 108 lbs. 50z., 92% Ibs. and 89 Ibs. Toz. $100 

{) ~ IN CASH PRIZES for 1888, for the three largest melons raised 
Se from our genuine Seed. Montreal Green Nutmeg Melon, the @} 
Seem 6. largest on record, one melon weighing 88 Ibs. the past season, and 

S ma 6s Of luscious flavor. We offer $50 IN CASH for the three largest 

: Montreals grown this season. New No. 2 CaWbage, very early, 

Seo 2 sure header of fine quality. Giant White Italian Onion, grown 

# to weigh 244 to 4 lbs. each, mild and pleasant. We will pay ®25 @ 
CASH PRIZES for the largest of these Onions. BURPEE’S 

CLIMAX TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatoes, certainly the 

climax of perfection. New Perpetual Lettuce, the finest lettuce 

for family use, as one sowing will do for the whole season. Japan- 

ese Nest-Egg Gourd, of great value to every poultry-keeper, they @ 

make the very best of nest-eggs. Egyptian Beet, the earliest. 

Improved Hollow Crown Parsnips, the best parsnips. Gold- 

en Globe Radish, beautiful, of perfect shape, and quick growth. @ 

Perfect Gem Squash, very prolific, fine grained, sweet flesh and wonderful keeper. Spinach, new thick leaved, round. 

Early Snowball Turnip, very early, both skin and flesh white as snow, and. of most delicate flavor. All the above are @ 

full, regular size BIE O with illustrations and directions for culture, printed on each packet. a 


A RE ARKA F 0 FFER ! The above 18 packets at usual prices are worth $1.85. We will send the entire 
 ) ! eollection by mail, postpaid, to any address for only 50cts., or 5 collections for 
82.00, and we will put in each collection, free of charge, a sample packet of BURPEE’S MAMMOTH WHITE SUR. 
i) PRISE CORN, anda sample packet of the wonderful NEW WELCOME OATS, the heaviest and finest Oats ever seen. & 
FOR 0 L we will send the above splendid collection of 15 varieties, and ALSO one packet each of the fol- 
lowing: New Prolific ‘Tree Bean, the most prolific known, 1175 Beans having been raised 
@ onone plant. Each vine bears from /50 to 250pods. Burpee’s Superior Large Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, the standard & 
winter cabbage. New Dwarf Round Purple Egg Plant, earliest, succeed everywhere. Round Yellow Danvers 
@ Onion, one of the best. New Amber Cream Sweet Corn, of delicious sweetness, produced, 1120 good ears from 414 hills. 
Danvers Carrot, smooth and handsome. Spanish Monstrous Pepper, new, very la:ge, sweet and mild, Burpee’s 
Extra Early Peas, the earliest and the best extraearly. New Lemon Pod Wax Beans, marvellous for great beauty, fine 
S uality andimmense productiveness. London Long Green Cucumber, excellent for table or pickling. Extra Karly @ 
zound Dark Red Radish, extra early, intense red skin and crisp, brittle flesh. Leng White Salsify when properly 
@ cooked is a delicious vegetable. New Mayflower Tomato, early, smooth, brightreé. The secds named above amount to € 
82.55 actual value, but the entire lot will be sent, postpaid, to any address for ONLY 81.00, andin addition we will 
2 give a sample packet of the Farmer’s Favorite Golden Dent Corn and the celebrated Golden Grain Wheaf, in all P 
80 packages, at a little over three cents each. A complete Vegetable Garden for One Dollar, and all the finest 
varieties. This is certainly the greatest offer ever made. AS DRIG ATORS of this system of offering valuable collection 
@ of Seeds far below the usual cost, we give to-day the greatest value for the money, ever offered. We grow and paper these seeds [3 
in immense quantities. We have confidence in our Seeds and know that all whotry them once will Lecome regular Customers. 
r) $7 5 re) IN CASH PRIZES for 18838, to the growers of the best vegetables ar \ farm products from Burpee’s & 
7 a Seeds. Competition open to all. See our catalogue for particwars. Sh.w this advertisement to your 
friends and get them to send with you. 8 Complete Dollar Collections mailed for $2.50. 
g FLO ER S ED BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION of Asters, Camellia Balsams, Pansy, Petunia, @ 
© Phlox, Verbena, Double Zinnia, New Sunflower, ets, in all, TEN PACKETS, most 
® beautiful varieties, with full directions for culture, for only 25e. . This and the One Dollar Vegetable Collection, total 40 @ 
ackets. All the Seeds named in this advertisement sent to any address for 40 8ct. STAMPS. ORDER NOW, and ask 
or BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1888, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book of nearly 100 pages, the only com- 
@ plete Catalogue published, embracing Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Fruits, Thoroughbred Live. 
Btock, Fancy Poultry, &c. Every Farmer and Gardener should haveit. Important Noveltics cf real Merit. Address | 


°W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. tnaain 'st'se)e aidand 478 York Ave. © 
©e ee 
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BoundCopies of Volume 41, (for 1882), are 
now ready. They arein the uniform style, cloth, with 
gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If sent by mail, 
$2.30. Wecan usually supply, at the same rate, any of 
the 26 previous volumes, or from volume 16 to 41, in- 
clusive. Any ten or more volumes, in ‘one lot, will be 
supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be forwarded by 
mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- . 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates, 


The Sales of Wheat reported in the New York 
Produce Exchange alone, during 1882, were over six 
hundred and forty-seven million bushels, of which 
about ninety-five per cent were speculative sales, the 
entire receipts of wheat being about forty-four million 
bushels. Of corn, about fifteen million bushels were 
received; the sales were four hundred and fifty million 
bushels. Of oats, receipts sixteen million bushels, and 
sales one hundred and fifty millions. Chicago can 
doubtless show still larger speculative sales. 

Foreign Silver Coins.—_New Values for 
41883.— Immigration and commerce are bringing 
among us many foreign coins. The great production of 
silver is depreciating its value, and our Government on 
each January 1 fixes the official valuation for the year. 
During 1882, the price of silver declined about 1} per 
cent—an ounce of silver sinking from about $1.13% to 
$1.123/,) (or $1.1374 to $1.12295). The gold value of the 
new dollar of 412 grains is 80 to 81 cents now. The 
Official values for 1883 are: for the Mexican dollar, 88 
cents, 12 mills; sol of Peru, peso of Ecuador and of U. 
S. Columbia, and the bolivana of Bolivia, 81 cents, 2 
mills each; the peso of the Argentine Republic, 964 
cents; the florin of Austria, 40 cents, 1 mill; the rouble 
of Russia, 65 cents; the rupee of India, 38 cents, 6 mills; 
the yen of Japan, 87 cents, 6 mills; the mahbul of 
Tripoli, 73 cents, 3 mills. 


Cattle Quarantine Established.—The U. 
S. Cattle Commission have located quarantine grounds 
for imported cattle, where they will be kept until all 
danger of their introducing infectious diseases is past. 
The grounds consist of 40 acres on the Passaic River, 11 
miles from New York City, accessible both to water and 
railway ; the latter will generally be used, except for 
large lots warranting the employment of a special 
steamer. 


Supporting Fence Posts.—A simple method 
of supporting iron and small wooden poss with a ce- 
ment, was described in Vol. 39 (1880), page 222. There 
are frequent inquiries for the results of experience. 
Will those who have used the method in any form please 
send an account of how the plan works, and in what 
manner they applied it ? 


An Improvised Wire Stretcher.—Mr. J. 
A. Burton, Lawrence County, Indiana, writes us: 
I went six miles from home to put up a wire fence. 
The stretcher was lacking. My tools—one dull hatch- 
et; and help—my boy, eight years old. I found a 
small rail with a sun-crack in the end. Slipping 
this over the wire behind a barb, and using the post asa 
fulcrum, my boy would tighten the wire while I drove 
the staple one post back. Perhaps some of your readers 
cannot readily find a rail with a suitable sun-crack, bnt 
this may enable them to think of a substitute. 


Value of Crooked Timber.—When it is con- 
venient to convey timber to places where shipsare built, 
crooked timber is even more valuable than any other. 
But there are many uses for “ natural crooks” on the 
farm. A bent timber as a brace, etc., is often conveni- 
ent in a barn, or other out-building. By the use of 
crooked timber a frame may be made much lighter, and 
more durable than where only straigkt logs are used. 
There are many implements in which crooked timber is 
best, as the knees of wood sleds, stone boats, etc. The 
farmer should study to use a natural bend in a tree 
ahenever an opportunity offers. 
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Quince and Grape Cuttings.—“W.W.”—The 
cuttings should have been made last autumn, and kept 
in earth until spring. If this was not done then, it will 
answer, though not so well, to make them at once, in 
the first mild weather, and bury them in soil or sand. 
Cuttings of the quince should be of last season’s growth, 
and six or eight inches long. In early spring open a 
trench with one straight side ; place the cuttings against 
this side, about six inches apart, and with two buds 
above the surface. In filling in the trench, press the 
soil firmly against the bottom part of the cuttings. Grape 
cuttings are made with two or more buds, according to 
their distance apart. They are set out in the same man- 
ner, save that only one bud is left at the surface. While 
the cuttings of some varieties of grape will root readily 
if treated in this manner, others will not. The simplest 
method with those which are difficult to raise from cut- 
tings, is to layer them. 


a 


‘* Sub-irrigation,” is the name given in Cali- 
fornia to a method of watering, for which great advan- 
tages are claimed. A syst. p of concrete pipes is laid 
far enough below the surface to be beyond the reach of 
the plow. Water is let into the pipes under slight pres- 
sure (two to five feet), and there isan arrangement by 
which it is allowed tv flow into the soil at desired 
points, and come in contact with the roots of the trees, 
vines, and other plants, without wetting the surface. It 
is claimed that this method produces all the good re- 
sults of surface irrigation, with the use of only une- 
fourth or one tenth of the water required in ordinary 
irrigation, while the surface of the soil does not bake. 
The plan is no doubt an excellent one for some places, 
but it is not new. In one form or another it was de- 
scribed in the American Agriculturist several years ago. 
Those who are:selling .‘‘rights,’’ must have patented 
some of the details, as the method of applying water in 
pipes, below the surface, has long been known and used. 

Frozen Onions.—‘'H. J. B.,’’ N. J.—It does not 
hurt onions to freeze them, provided they can thaw very 
gradually. It will be well to cover the barrels with hay 
or straw, and keep them frozen as long as may be. Do 
not move them about while frozen. Usually, onions suf- 
fer more from being kept too warm than from the cold. 


Replanting an Orchard,—‘M.Z.,” Dayton, O., 
lost the apple trees in his orchard by frost. He pro- 
poses to set out trees again on the same land. The or- 
chard is now in grass, and he asks if it should be plowed 
up, and if it will be better to set the new trees in the 
intervals of the old ones, or plant them in the same 
places.—If the grass has been mowed for several years, 
it is likely that the soil needs enriching. Turning over 
the sod, especially if a good dressing of manure can be 
applied upon the grass, will greatly improve the soil. 
We should prefer to avoid the old holes, and give the 
trees new places, as, aside from the fact that the former 
trees exhausted the soil where they stood, there are 
probably old and decaying roots left in the ground, 
which may injure the roots of the new trees. 


Preserving Fence Posts.—‘J. M. H.,”’ Mos- 
cow, N. Y. The use of coal-tar as a preservative does 
not appear to be so successful as was anticipated. While 
a post coated with this is protected from the effects of 
the moisture in the ground, it does not prevent decay 
from taking place in the interior. Various solutions 
that will penetrate the wood have been proposed. One 
of the simplest of these is to soak the post ina saturated 
solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), and when 
the liquid has penetrated the wood, let it dry, and then 
soak it fora few days in lime water. From what we have 
seen of this method, having used it for small garden 
stakes and labels, we should be disposed to try it upon 
posts if a preservative were required. It has the merit 
of being much cheaper than most of the other mixtures 
that are proposed. 


Grafting Potatoes.—‘W. D. J. H.,” Plumas Co., 
Cal., asks: ‘* Did you ever hear of grafting potatoes to 
produce a new potato, or one combining the qualities of 
both varieties used ?”—Several years ago, many attempts 
were made in England to produce graft hybrids. One 
variety had all its eyes removed, and an eye of another 
variety was inserted in it. In this manner, potatoes 
showing a cross between the two were produced. Noth- 
ing practical resulted from these experiments, though 
they excited much interest at the time. 


‘6 Great Guns! 29—What are we coming to? The 
monster Krupp cannon, which many of our readers saw 


at the Centennial Exposition, will be only a pocket-piece 


compared with the gun of the early future. Italy has 
beaten the world in the size of her war steamship, pro- 
tected on its sides with steel-faced iron plates, well on to 
two feet thick. And now England must have guns that 
will smash #“*ough such walls. Already a breech-load- 
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-of a ton (or 771 pounds). 


ing Armstrong gun has been made, weighing 200,000 
pounds; length 39 feet (nearly 2} rods); breech diameter, 
about 54 feet; muzzle, 2 feet; bore, 17 inches diameter; 
carries a bail or bolt of chilled iron, weighing overa ton 
(2,005 pounds). More than half of its barrel on the in- 
side is. steel, and this is covered with compact iron 
rings, welded into a solid mass. It is calculated to 
stand an interior firing pressure of over 60,000 pounds 
on each square inch! It was recently fired 18 times, 
the powder charges in some cases being over a third 
Initial velocity, 1,888 feet 
inasecond. Think of a ball of hardened iron, a ton in 
weight, flying through the air 21 milesa minute! This 
speed would carry it from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or 
from New York to London, in about 2¢ hours, and start- 
ing round the world at 5 o'clock in the morning, it 
would be home before midnight. The carriage is made 
80 compact that two such guns occupy less space than 
one old one, and the hydraulic Joading machinery is so 
simplified that a lady’s hand can move the levers which 
open the breech and close it, put in the 700 pounds of 
powder, and the ton-weight projectile. And they say 
it will now be quite easy to make and work guns of 
300,000 to 400,000 pounds weight! 


Support for a Gate.—Mr. J. 8. Ulrey, Wabash 
Co., Ind., sends us a drawing of his plan for keeping a 


gate from sagging. It is simply an extra post connected 
by scantling with the post to which the gate is attached, 
as shown in the engraving. 


Is it **Gypsum or ** Plaster 2? asks a 
young reader of the American Agriculturist, and older 
heads might ask the same question. Farmers usually 
talk of putting ‘“‘ plaster’? on their land—but it would 
be better always to cal] it gypsum. This substance is 
composed of sulphuric acid and lime, combined with 
considerable water, all together forming a solid rock. 
It is simply ground fine for application to land, and is 
still ‘‘gypsum.’? When the water is driven off by heat, 
and it is made into a fine powder, it is called ‘‘ plaster 
of Paris,’’ because used for a hard, white finishing cout 
in plastering walls. On restoring the water driven off 
by heat, that is, stirring the dry powder with the proper 
quantity of water, it quickly sets hard, to form moulds, 


plaster casts, images, cornices, center pieces, etc. 


Improvement in Cabbages.—Two varieties 
of cabbage have been so much improved by cultivation 
in this country, from seeds grown here, that the same 
varieties from imported seeds are so much inferior as to 
seem like different varieties, The Wakefield, a leading 
early variety, is one of these. To distinguish the im- 
proved home-grown strain, it is called Jersey Wakefield. 
The Brunswick, a German early variety, was greatly im- 
proved by a gardener named Fottler, and is now much 
larger and finer, though not quite so early as when raised 
from imported seed, and known as Fottler’s Drumhead, 

os 


Bermuda-Grass.—‘‘A. E. C.,’’ Hockley, Tex. The 
specimen you send is the true Bermuda-grass, but it does 
not disprove our statement that “* this grass is not known 
to produce seed in this country.’’ We do not assert 
that it cannot, or that it never will produce seeds, only 
that no seed-bearing specimen— and botanists have been 
watching it for many years—has yet been seen. 
many specimens have been sent us to show that the 
plant bore seeds. A large share of these were not Ber- 
muda-grass, but Crab-grass, which somewhat resembles 
it. Others, like the one sent by you, have the remains 
of flowers, but on careful examination with the micro- 
scope, not even a rudiment of a seed wasfound. We 
should really like to see the seeds, as they must be pro- 
duced in some countries. 

Lice on Apple Trees,.—‘ T.T.B.”’°—We answered 
your inquiry by mail, but our letter in time came back 
marked *‘ not found.’’ We wrote in substance as follows: 
The lice you mention as attacking your apple trees are 
the Woolly Aphis, known in England as the ‘‘American 
Blight,” although it is a well established fact that this 
insect was brought from the Old World to this country. 
It differs from other plant-lice in covering itself with 
fine, white, cottony threads, which give the appearance 
of ‘** mould’’ that you mention. They are very easily man- 
aged on the trunk and branches. Any stiff brush will 
kill them. But most persons like to apply something 
with the brush. For this, stir into a quart of soft soap 
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a tablespoonful of kerosene, and, when well mixed, pour 
on sufficient warm water to make it so thin that it may 
be readily applied, and use it with the brush. For those 
lice which live just below the surface, lime-water is a. 
remedy. Slake a peck of lime in a barrel, as for making 


whitewash. When slaked, fill up the barrel with water. 


By the next day the water will be perfectly clear. Use 
this, thoroughly, around the trees. 


Plum Suckers.—‘ W.{W.,” Benzonia, Mich., has. 
numerons suckers of plum trees, and asks how he can 
use them for stocks. Asa general thing,’ seedling stocks 
are preferred to suckers, as trees grown from these will 
continue to throw up suckers. The shoots should be: 
removed from the trees with as many roots as possible, 
and planted in nursery rows and allowed to grow one 
season. They may be budded the next year, or, if graft- 
ed, it should be done very early, before the buds swell. 
As the graft often outgrows the stock, it is safer to in- 
sert the cions below the surface of the ground. 


Many People Killed by Animals.—Per- 
petual war has always existed between man and most. 
other animals; the dog and the .horse are usually on our 
side. Omitting accidents, the destruction of human life 
by animals is very small in this country—perhaps not 
200 a year, and these largely from the bites of rattle- 
snakes and cobras. Even these might be termed acci- 
dental, since these serpents only bite in self-defense 
when come upon unawares. But it is quite different in 
some countries. Take British India, for example; the 
recent official report gives the total loss of life during a. 
year thus: Killed by tigers, 889; by wolves, 256; by 
leopards, 289; by bears, 75; by wild elephants, 58; by 
hyenas, 8; by other animals, alligators, rhinoceroses, 
wild boars, etc., 1,282; and by serpents, 18,670! Tigers, 
leopards, and allied animals killed nearly 44,000 cattle, 
to say nothing of sheep and goats. During the year the 
Government paid for killing 4,558 wolves, 3,303 leopards. 
and tigers, 1,014 hyenas, 991 bears, and 254,963 poisonous. 
serpents.—A recent writer estimates that since the Chris- 
tian era, 200,000,000 people have been killed by animals. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety is not so venerable that it cannot adopt new meth- 
ods. Following the example of the much younger New 
York Horticultural Society, it now issues a Bulletin, re- 
porting its monthly meetings within a few days after 
the session. This allows absent members and others to 
read the papers and discussions while they are yet fresh, 
instead of waiting, as before, until the end of the year. 


The Essex Hybrid Squash.—This was ob- 
tained by a gentleman in Essex, Mass., by crossing the 
*“* Hubbard” and the ‘‘ Turban,” a very late and an early 
variety, each standing first in its class. The Essex Hy- 
brid is valued by gardeners near Boston on account of 
its rapid growth and maturity, which allows it to be 
planted after the worst insect enemies are out of the way, 
and still ripen a crop. In planting early potatoes, every 
fourth hill is left vacant, to be afterwards planted with 
squashes. This may be done as late as July 4th, and 
the squashes will mature before frost. 


Trouble with Evergreens,.—‘M.E.B.,”’ Green- 
wich, Conn., finds that the stems of his Norway Spruces,. 
that portion which grew last year, fall off in great quan- 
tities. If M. E. B. will cut open the twigs, he will prob- 
ably find a caterpillar—a ‘‘ worm’ of some kind, which, 
after it made its growth, cut away the stem, in order 
that the wind might break it off and thus allow the in- 
sect to reach the ground. If this is found to be so, then 
all the fallen twigs should be gathered and burned, to 
prevent an increase of the insect. 


Speculative Sales.—The sales of breadstuffs, 
grain, hog products, and cotton, constantly reported in 
Chicago and New York, give one no idea of the amount. 
of those articles in the markets. The speculative sales 
of wheat and corn may amount to many miJion dollars 
in aday when there is not actually on hand a single 
miilion bushels. The New York dealers in cotton, for 
example, claim that none is sold that is not really here. 
Yet the recorded sales of the last cotton year at this one 
point amount to nearly thirty-three million bales, while 
the average crop of the entire country is only about six 
million bales. The sales of wheat and corn during a 
year, in New York and Chicago alone, amount to many 
times the entire crop grown. 


ColHards or Coleworts ?—A subscriber asks 
what are the Collards, so generally cultivated in South- 
ern gardens. Collards, as they are generally called at 
the South, and in England known as Coleworts and 
Collets, are partly grown cabbages, which are used be- 
fore they commence to head. Any cabbage may be cul- 
tivated as a Collard, but there are some varieties which 
are grown only for this use, in which the habit of form- 
ing a head is more or less broken up. 
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We have, from time to time, 

described the various swindies 
practised upon farmers and other rural residents, 
by those who go about the country, making house 
to house visitations. While these go to their vic- 
tims, another class wait for their dupes to come 
to them. Farmers and all other strangers, who 
for business or pleasure visit any large city, should 
be aware that there are gangs of scoundrels who 
make it their business to lay in wait for, and en- 
trap every,one who has the appearance of a stranger. 


The Peter Funk Auctions 


were, some years ago, doing a great business. 
These auction shops were in the most frequented 
streets, and their trade, the selling of worthless 
watches and bogus jewelry, was carried on openly 
and boldly. Whenever a stranger could be tempt- 
ed into one of taese dens, he was quite sure to be 
fleeced. He sometimes made a complaint to the 
authorities, and if he went with the officers to 
make arrests, the victim failed to identify a single 
person who was concerned in the swindle. Seyeral 
of these shops were under the same management, 
and as soonasasale had been made in one of 
them, the auctioneer and his confederates all went 
to one of the other shops, and exchanged places 
with the inmates, and when an attempt was made 
to arrest, no one engaged in a sale could be 
found. All other methods of breaking up these 
mock auction shops failing, at length a police 
officer was stutioned in front of each, with instruc- 
tions to warn all who were tempted to enter, of 
the character of the business. This completely 
broke up the concerns. ‘“ Peter Funk’’—the name 
often given by the auctioneer, if arrested, now no 
longer sells worthless jewelry and watches. He 
sometimes sells furniture ‘‘of a family breaking 
up housekeeping.’’ It is remarkable that the 
family is along while in ‘breaking up,’’ as the 
furniture is sold in the same house every day for 
months. Such sales are supplied with showy but 
miserable furniture, made for the purpose. Bu- 
reaus have been sold without drawers, the fronts be- 
ing fastened in place, and other shams are common. 


Auction Sales of Cigars 


are just now among the leading auction swindles. 
Yhere are several stores, in the busy streets, where 
the “going,” “going’’ of these chaps’ may be 
heard all day long. A store is hired, boxes of ci- 
gars—or more likely cigar boxes—are placed in the 
window and on the shelves, and a red flag is hung 
at the door. The auctioneer cries and hammers 
away, to an audience of two or three confederates, 
with usually one venerable looking old rascal 
among them. Ifa stranger, attracted by the noise, 
looks in, bidding goes on lively. If a smoker, he 
may be tempted to bid, when a lot of ten boxes is 
going, and he can get it by bidding five dollars. 
The usual trick is this: The stranger thinks he 
buys the lot of five or ten boxes for his bid, but 
soon finds that the bid was of that amount for each 
box. There are witnesses to that effect, and the 
buyer is often frightened into paying a high 
price for cigars which are worth nothing. A 
stranger in New York or in any other city should 
avoid all auctions..... Another trap is laid by what 
are known as , 


Banco Steerers. 


These were formerly more prominent in Chicago 
than elsewhere, but now every large city is infested 
by them. They promenade the principal streets, 
and waylay the passengers from the depots and 
ferry boats. ~When one of these chaps sees a well- 
to-do looking person, who is evidently a stranger, 
he rushes up to him, shakes his hand, with: ‘‘ How 


| folks at wine Corners.”’ 


do you do, Mr. Jones, when did you come down, 
and how did you leave all the good people at Little- 
town?” The stranger may say: ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken, sir; my name is not Jones; I am Mr. 
Smith, of Four Corners.”? He will not walk far, 
before a confederate of the first will salute him as 
‘* Mr. Smith,” and insist on inquiring about ‘‘ the 
This opens the way to 
a more familiar acquaintance, and the man from 
‘* Four Corners ”’ is induced to accompany his new 
found friend to look at some recent purchase he 
has made. There a game of cards is in progress, 
and ina short time the stranger is persuaded to 
play. He wins again and again, and loses with 
astonishing regularity. He soon finds himself 
largely in debt, and is fortunate if he escapes with 
only the loss of the ready money in his possession. 
The “‘game’’ is an old one, and the “ danger sig- 
nal’’ has often been raised to warn the unwary. 
But no ‘game’ is more successfully or more fre- 
quently played.’ Hudibras thinks ‘‘ the pleasure is 
as great of being cheated as to cheat,” and per- 
haps it is on this principle that so many worthy 
people are made the dupes of sharpers. A case in 
point occurred a few months ago in Boston, 


Banco-steerer Fitzgerald and Charles Francis 
Adams 

being the conspicuous parties. Mr. Adams, an 
aged and honored citizen, was taken in hand by a 
plausible, well-spoken young man, and conducted 
to aden occupied by sharpers, where he was in- 
duced to play cards and forced to give his checks 
for a large amount of money, his alleged losses. 
Banco-steerer Fitzverald reckoned without his host. 
He supposed that Mr. Adams and his family would 
be deterred from making the circumstances public, 
and upon their silence he depended for the quiet 
enjoyment of his ill-gotten gains. But his dream 
was rudely dispelled by the unexpected conduct 
of the Adams family, who hunted up Fitzgerald 
and his associates, and prosecuted them to the full 
extent of the law, as Fitzgerald, now in prison for 
his crime, has found to his cost. These Banco- 
steerers seek their victims everywhere, not only in 
city streets, but on steamboats and the cars. 


There is but One Safe Course 

for those who travel or who find themselves ina 
strange city. That is, to repel the approaches of 
every one who is disposed to be too familiar. Do 
not admit that you are a stranger in the city to 
which you are destined, and decline all offers to 
serve asa guide. Above all, never enter a building 
of any kind with a person unknown to you. — 

Since the above was in type, an illustration of 
the necessity for the warning has been furnished by 


A Distinguished Stranger. 


He was not from the rural districts and unused to 
cities, but came from the old country as a poet and 
an exponent of esthetics and a lecturer on the 
beautiful. He thought ‘‘small beer’’ of the At- 
lantic, Niagara was an ‘‘ utterly utter ’’ disappoint- 
ment, and our fondness for cast-iron stoves an of- 
fence to his sense of the sweet-pretty. Oscar was 
one day accosted on the street by a young man who 
was very glad tu meet him. The young man was 
‘¢Mr. Drexel,”? so he said, a son of the celebrated 
banker; he had seen the poet in his father’s bank- 
ing house, and took the liberty, etc. As Oscar had 
been in the office, he accepted the ‘“‘ younger 
Drexel” as all right, and accompanied him to a 
house in one of the uptown streets. 

Some men were playing a game with dice, and 
‘‘young Drexel” played and won largely. The 
poet was asked to play; he did so, and won. En- 
couraged, he won more. The stakes were enlarged, 
and Oscar did not win, but lost, and lost again. 
Determined to recover his losses, he played on, un- 


' til he lost in all $1,160. He gave his checks for 


that sum, and suspecting, in spite of ‘‘ Mr. Drexel,” 
that all was not right, he drove in haste to the 
bank and stopped payment of the checks. He then 
visited the police station, but, with true poetic ab- 
straction, could not tell what street the house was 
in, and the police could do nothing. Oscar was 
asked to look at the pictures in the Rogues Gallery, 
where he soon found the portrait of his friend 


‘‘ Drexel” in that of a person known to the police 
as ‘‘ Hungry Joe,’’ and a noted Banco Steerer. 

Oscar soon left for home—he could find nothing 
beautiful in this “‘ beastly ’’ country—yet he cannot 
deny that he was most beautifully swindled..... 
It seems that the bait so freely scattered in the 
form of circulars offering to dispose of 


Counterfeit Money, or **Queer,”” 

does sometimes prove effective. A farmer in Ken- 
tucky was a short time ago fascinated with the 
offer that for $3800 he could get $3,000 in green- 
backs. These were said to be printed from a plate 
stolen from the Government, and were practically 
genuine. This man made the journey from Ken-- 
tuecky, bringing his son, from whom he kept hir 
secret, met his man at a hotel, gave him $300 in 
good money, and was given a parcel, At once the 
man was advised to hurry out of the city, and was 
met on his way to a ferry by a police officer, who 
recognized in his companion a well-known swin- 
dler. There was the same old ending to the story. 
The parcel for which he had paid $300, when 
opened, was found to contain a brick and a bag of 
salt done up in waste paper. The Kentucky man 
went home, having travelled far and paid dearly for 
a lesson in common honesty. When his neighbors 
learn that he was ready to deal in counterfeit mon- 
ey, he will hardly enjoy their salutations. 


“Too Sudden to be Trustworthy. 

A Chicago firm, R. E. Kendall & Co., are flooding 
a part of the West with circulars for “ Mutual In- 
vestment Clubs.”” These circulars solicit subscrip- 
tions at $10 per share for investments in grain, 
| provisions or stocks. The latest of these ‘“‘ Mutual 
Investments,’’ is ‘‘ Club 138,’? which it is claimed 
has made 209 per cent or $20, 90 for each $10 share, 
during the last six months. This is a rate of profit 
of which even the Bonanza kings have never 
dreamed, and we caution the anxious inquirers 
who address the American Agriculturist, to be care- 
ful how they invest their money in these attractive 
but dangerous schemes. Money is not made by 
such rapid methods. Least of all can it be so made 
by ‘‘ margins ”’ on the necessaries of life. The best 
use for these circulars is as fire kindling. Itis a safe 
rule to pay no heed to manifestoes that make ex- 
travyagant promises of fortunes without work. Dol- 
lars represent hard work in some way or other, as 
farmers wellknow. It is known that 


Sharpers who prey upon the Community 


find little apparent difficulty in procuring lists of 
names of expected victims. There are men who 
make it a business of furnishing these lists in 
assorted styles, to suit the sharper who desires to 
use them. if young people at school are to be 
corrupted, names are gathered from school and 
college catalogues. It is easy to procure these cata- 
logues under the pretence of having a son or 
daughter whom the applicant desires to place in an 
institution of learning. County, city, town and 
village directories supply names for other pur- 
poses. The columns of newspapers are also 
drawn upon. In some underhand way or other 
the names are procured and are often used for 
the vilest purposes. A letter, one of many lying 
before us, comes from Creston, Chio, and advises 
us, that ‘‘that little town” is flooded with small 
books of an indescribable character. "We have seen 
these books and can say to all,.‘‘ hands off’? from 
all such documents. Our correspondent at Creston 

will do *‘the boys” of his town a great service by 
stopping the circulation of these books, which 
he says he can do. Its end is corruption and 
suffering. We will not name the vile thing. 
Enough has been said to point out the evil. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist who re- 
ceive circulars and other documents of the kind, 
described 1 in the ‘*‘Sundry Humbugs’’ department 
of this paper are requested to forward them to the 
| editors, who will make it a business to expose 
fraudulent imposters who set these traps for the 
unwary and unthinking. The American Agri- 
culturist has done good service beretofore in this 
direction, and is hopeful that in the future it may 
be even more successful in saving the money of 
its readers. 
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Magnificent Premium 


EVER OFFERED BY THIS OR ANY OTHER 
JOURNAL, ON SUCH TERMS, 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME, 


Splendidly Bound, Bevelled, Full Gilt and Jet Ornaments.— 
Gilt-Edged.. 


SIZE: NINE BY ELEVEN INCHES, WEIGHING NEARLY FIVE POUNDS. 


Four Hundred and Fifty Pages, on very heavy, tinted, highly calendered 
paper. Each page has Red Line Border, with Ornamental Corners, and a very 
large and Beautiful Initial Letter in exquisite Floral Designs. 


It makes a most beautiful and instructive Volume for the Parlor or Work Table of 


EVERY FARMER, EVERY FLORISI, 
EVERY FRUIT GROWER, EVERY GARDENER, 
EVERY HOUSEKEEPER, EVERY ARTISAN, 


This superb volume describes more than three hundred of our wild and culti- 
vated plants, and giyes the common and scientific names, their natural order or 
family, the language, etc., etc. | | 

Each plant occupies a full page. Accompanying the description are numerous 
appropriate poetical quotations, which not only add to the charm of the volume, 
but instruct the reader. : The work opens with an introduction and poem by Am- 
erica’s greatest writer. | 

It contains over two hundred illustrations, which, together with the diversi- 
fied style of type, make every page curious, as well as attractive. | 

The Table’ of Contents comprises eighteen solid columns, and included among 
other. things an. Alphabetical List of Authors quoted; a letter and poem by William 
Cullen Bryant; Hymns to the Flowers, by Horace Smith; Language and Poetry of 
Flowers; Cultivation and Analysis of Plants; Practical Horticulture; Cultivation 
of favored Plants; Vegetable Beauties; Structure of Plants; Division of the Vege- 
table Kingdom; Systems and Classifications, etc., etc., ete. 

The full title of the book is as follows: THE nena Kiwapou } Its’ His- 
tory. A Dictionary of more than Three Hundred Flowers, with the Genera and 
Family to which they belong, and the Language of each. Illustrated by appro- 
priate Gems of Poetry, and a particular Treatise on the Cultivation and Anelyaie 
of Plants. | 


PRICE $6. 5O. 


2 nyo AYR FED OOP OFFERED. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that they have secured a Special Edition of the above magnificent work, 
so that they can Present a copy, post-paid, to the first 500 persons who secure 


and send only five mew subscriptions to the American Agriculturist for 1883. 


No such liberal offer was ever before made, or is likely to be ever made again. 


N. B.—The number of copies being limited, the above offer applies only to 
subscribers received on and after January 25, at $1.50 a eyene, each. 


A Free Dictionary for One New Sub- 
scriber to American Agriculturist. 


A Concentrated collection of most useful infor- 
mation, including a Pronouncing Dictionary, of up- 
wards of 50,000 words, with their definitions and 
accurate pronunciation, a well bound volume, of 
600 pages, containing: Ist. The Dictionary itself, 
given in 300 pages (3 columns in each page,) sup- 
plies all the ordinary wants of a Family or Person- 
al Dictionary, and is fully worth the price of the 
whole book. 2d. The next 800 pages contain 84 
Subjects, giving very interesting and useful infor- 
mation, valuable for constant reference, affording 
much pleasure to every reader, old or young. For- 
ty-five pages of Engravings, illustrating a great 
number of Animals, Birds, Fishes, Plants, Imple- 
ments, etc., ete. 

OUR FREE OFFER: ®The above most valuable 
Volume will be presented and seit, post-paid, any 
where in the United States or British America, to 
any person who will send one new subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist, at the regular rate of $1.50 
per year. (This offer is good only between Jan. 20 
and Feb. 28, 1883.) 

N. B., ist.—Any person sending more than one 
new subscriber, as above, will be presented with one 
Book for each new subscriber he sends. 

N. B., 2nd.—Any person sending fer or more new 
subscribers, as above, will be presented with eleven 
copies of the Book. [es~Ift he choose, he can 
then present each new subscriber he obtains with 
the Book, and have a free er left for himself. 


Your Choice of ‘Numerous Beautiful Vol- 
umes for Two New Subscribers, 


In our beautiful Premium List, published in Oc- 
tober, we offered several handsome volumes as 
inducements for procuripg new .subscribers. We 
now make a still better offer, for the purpose of 
encouraging our friends to obtain new subscribers 
for the American Agriculturist. To every person 
who will send us two new subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, we will. forward them immedi- 
ately, post-paid, any one of the following re of 
standard British Poets: 


Shakespeare, Burns, 
Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Byron, Milton, 
Scott, Moore, 
Wordsworth, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Campbell, 
Hood, Hemans, 


or a copy of Lucille. These volumes are 
elegantly bound in cloth and gold, with the name 
of the author upon the back. They are printed 
upon gilt-edged, tinted paper, new type, new 
plates, and illustrated. They are complete and un- 
abridged.. They likewise have red lines around 
the type, which adds to the attractiveness. and 
beauty of the volumes. We do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce and recommend them to our readers as the 
most elegant copies of the. British Poets yet pub- 
lished. Each one of these volumes sells at. $1.50. 
Any person who desires to secure more than one 
volume can do so by forwarding us two new sub- 
scriptions for each volume desired, in this manner. 
For example, a person can secure, by sending us 
ten (10) subscribers, five elegant copies, one each, of 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, 


Scott, Milton, 
Hood, 


making a little library in itself. This offer holds 
good until March first. 


Three Very Useful Standard Volumes for 


Three New Subscribers. 

Would you like to secure Macaulay’s History of 
England, bound in blue and gold, printed in clear, 
bold type, with copious foot notes? Each volume 
has a full index of over fifty pages, which is a most 
valuable feature of this new edition of Macaulay’s 
work. 

You can procure these three volumes, numbering 
over seven hundred pages each, post-paid, by send- 
ing us three new subscribers to the American Ag- 

riculturist. This offer holds good until March 15. 


1883. ] 


Catalogues Received. 
—o>——— 

‘The dealers, especially seedemen, usually issue their 
vcatalogues in February, and these reach us too late to be 
noticed this month. We give those which have come to 
hand up to the time of going to press. 


SEEDSMEN. 


B. K. Buss & Sons, New York, importers and grow- 
ers of Seeds, Roots, Bulbs, etc., sends out a finely illus- 
‘trated Hand-book for the farm and garden, with a full 
price list of Field, Vegetable, and Flower Seeds. 

W. AtLeE BurPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
enterprising firm sends out a fully illustrated list of 
Farm and Garden Seeds and Thoroughbred Live Stock. 
‘$7%5 in cash prizes are offered for best vegetables grown 
from their Seed, including $155 for largest yield of the 
New Welcome Oats. 

Davip LanpDRETH & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., publish 
<a Valuable treatise on the value and culture of Roots for 
Stock Feeding. 

Hiram Siptey & Co,, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Til. An immense illustrated catalogue of what is said 
‘to be the largest seed house in the world. 

Tsaac F. TrituineHuast, La Plume, Pa., issues ‘‘Seed- 
‘Time and Harvest,” part catalogue and part journal, 
with much practical matter. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘ The Floral Guide,” 
full and beautiful as ever, and profusely illustrated, 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 


Garret H. Banta, Riverdale, Bergen Co., N. J. Gen- 
eral stock, Fruit and Ornamental. 

P. J. BerckmaAnNs, Augusta, Ga. An immense stock 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc. adapted to the South. 

R. G. CoasE & Co., Geneva, N. Y. Fruit and Orna- 
‘mental stock, with several specialties. 

_ ELLWANGER & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. The separate 
catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, ete., fills over 
130 pages, abundantly illustrated, and with an index. 

D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. Colored Fruit Plates 
and Nurserymen’s requisites. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. A neat and 
‘valuable illustrated catalogue of Seeds for the Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Garden. | 

R. 8. Jonnston, Stockley, Del. A wholesale list of 
‘Trees and Small Fruits. 

D. W. Lanepon, Mobile, Ala. The old Langdon nur- 
wery is kept up, and offers all the new things. 

Gro. A. Lone, Larissa, Tex. A neat list of Fruit and 
Ornameutal Stock, suited to far Southern localities, 

Lone Brotuers, Buffalo, N. Y. General florists’ 
«stock, Cut Flowers, and Floral designs. 

Witiram H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. Fruit and Orna- 
‘mental Trees, Shrubs, etc. Many rarities. 

A. C. Neuuis, Canajoharie, N. Y. Floral and Garden 
Instructor, and catalogue of Seeds. 

Arnotp Purtz, Jacksonville, Fla. Grass Bouquets 
and Florida curiosities. 

SamueLt H. Rumpw, Marshallville, Ga. 
and Small Fruits suited to the South. 

Joun Sau, Washington, D.C. A wholesale list, very 
full in all departments. 

JABEZ WEBSTER, Centralia, Ill. A very full list of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc. 

Jas. B. Witp & Bros., Sarcoxie, Mo. General Fruit, 
‘Ornamental, and Greenhouse stock, and says a word for 
“the American Agriculturist. 

Woorson & Co., Passaic, N. J. Hardy Herbaceous 
Plants, Bulbs, Ferns, etc. A descriptive catalogue. 


“MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS, FARM APPLIANCES, 

W. 8. Brunt, 100 Beekman St., New York City. 
*** Noiseless ’’ House Pumps of various styles. 

BIssELL CHILLED PLow Works, South Bend, Ind. 
“Improved Plows. 

BLYMYER MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sev- 
-eral catalogues are issued, comprising a ‘ot variety of 
Engines, Boilers, etc. Neatly illustrated. Sugar Cane 
Machinery, Sawand Shingle Mills, Cotton Ginsand 
Presses, and Grain Mills, are but a part. 

Brapiey & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., illustrate the differ- 
ent styles of the Bradley Road Cart. 

J. H. Brown & Co., Ottawa, Ill. Stock Marks, Hog 
Rings, and other hardware specialties. 

Burret & Wuitman, Little Falls, N. Y., furnish 
plans for Creameries and Cheese Factories, and supply 
every article that can possibly be needed ineither. A 
most interesting catalogue. 


This 


Fruit Trees 
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MISCELLANEOUS, LIVE STOCK, ETC, 

R. B. Coarrin & Co., Richmond, Va. Real Estate 
Journal, Agents and Auctioneers. 

S. J. Grumorz, Kansas City, Mo. Catalogue of lands 
in Kansas and Colorado for sale by Union 

J. C. McCurpy & Co., Philadelphia. ‘*‘ Every Horse 
Owner's Cyclopzdia,’”’ and a catalogue of its contents. 

Mitton Srzve M'r’a. Co., Milton, Pa., describe Dil- 
dine’s Adjustable Sieve. 


GEORGE WHITFIELD, Rougemont, Canada. Thorough- 
bred Polled Angus, Galloway, and Hereford Cattle. 


LE 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 


nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting 1t as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & CO., 


DEALERS 


VICTORIES 
G37 1VNO0ANN 


IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK. 


POULTRY AND EGGS IN SEASON, 
L. Brahmas, Leghorns, Games, P. Rocks, P. Cochins, G.S. 


BRON 3 per trio. 13 Eggs, $2; 26 for $3. B. Turkeys, 
pair, $7. BBS $5 for 18; a or 26. Circulars free. 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa. 


ELECT NURSERY.-—Fine stock Fruit and Orna- 
ey mente Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, 
atalogue free. F. WALKER & CO 


etc. e9 
New Albany, Indiana. 


END FOR FRICE LIST, Nursery Stock. Peach Trees, 
Evergreens, &c. Cuthbert Ras berry, $10 per thou- 
sand, J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 
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SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


acific R. R, — 


“The ‘ACME’ Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler saves me 
in my market garden an immense 
amount of labor. The use of the hand 
rake being unnecessary after running 
the ‘ACME’ over the ground twice.”’ 
(See page 93, this paper.) 


JOHN S&S. CARTER, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in — 


Apparatus and Supplies for Cheese and 


Butter Factories, Creameries, and Dairies. 


i.verythin beware | to the manufacture of Butter an 
Cheese furnished at low prices. Outfits a specialty. Sen 
for circular. JO S. CARTER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEBUCKEYE JUNIOR 2 
0B awn Mower 


[GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


j Meal and Oyster Shells 


. in the Frank Wilson Pat. $5 Hand Mill. 
deca iis — Illustrated Circulars and Testimonials 
sent on application: Address 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


«The mer- Youmusthavethem. 

ciful man re- Saves your horse, 

gardeth the <@.wiinet_\\7- harness, wagon, etc. 

life of, his WARRANTED. 
east. 


Se 


Get WILCSON'S LATEST SPRING SINGLETRE E . 


a 5 
> The public will accept our thanks for the 

. aid they gave us when our device was. new 
and imperfect. Now that we haveit per- 
fect, we know you will help us to exterminate the old, stiff, 
horse-killing Singletree. Our Spring Singletrees are tully 
warranted, or nosale. Send for Circulars. Agents 
wanted. Liberal discounts made. Address, 
F. R. WILLSON & SON, Columbus, O. 


—— 


Our 10-Horse Spark « Arresting Threshing 
Engine has cut 10,000 feet pine lumber in 10 hours. 
ll burn wood six feet long, coal, straw, and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue “§.” 
B. W. PAYNE & SONS, 


Corning, N. Y. 


Box 848. 


CHEAPEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. | 


The New American Dictionary, Price only 


Si 00 Contains 1,000 Engravings and 100 pages more 
8 ® than any other book of the kind ever published, 


This useful and elegant volume is a Library and eincy Oa cee of general knowledge, 
as well as the best eeoponesy in the world. Superbly bound in cloth and gilt. 
mn No pocket affair, but a large volume. It contains every useful word in the English 
| | language, with its true meaning, derivation, spelling and pronunciation, and a vast 

WIN ij amount of absolutely necessary information upon Science, Mythology, Biography, 
We } American History, insolvent land and interest laws, etc., being a perfect Library 
LA i of Reference. Webster’s Dictionary costs $9.00 and the New American Dic- 
tionary costs only $1.00. 


Read what the Press Says: 


Hi ** We have examined the New American Dictionary and find it is a very valuable 
i) book.” Housz & Home. “ We have never seen its equal, either in price, finish, or 
ii contents.” THe ApvocaTe. ‘‘ Worth ten times the money.” TRIBUNE AND FaR- 
MER. “A perfeet dictionary and library of reference.’’ LESLIE ILLUSTRATED NEws. 
“We have frequent occasion to use the New American Dictionary in our office and 
regard it well worth the price.” Curistran UNION. ‘ With the New American Dic- 
; tionary in the library for reference, many other much more expensive works can be 
dispensed with, and ignorance of his country, history, business, law, etc., is inexcus- 
able in any man.” SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. “A valuable addition to any library.” 
N.Y.Sun. “There is more real worth than in most books at ten times the cost.” 
N.Y. Wortp. Note the price, $1, ‘2 copies for $1.75. sonaick dik bt 
any person will get up @ 
Extraor dinary Offer. Ten at $1.00 each +e send FREE a8 & 

premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch. 

Fora (lub of 15 we will send free, a Solid Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

Fora Club of 30 wesend free, a Lady’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 

Fora Club of 50 we will send free, Gent’s Solid Gold Hunting Case Watch. 

Send a Dollar at once for asample copy. You can easily secure one of these watches 
in a day or two or Guging Your leisure time evenings. 
As to our reliability, we can refer to the publishers of this paper. the:commercial agencies or any express Co. in this 
City. Address WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘ 


Everett & Smaru, Boston, Mass. 
Hand Corn-Planters, etc. 

THE Epwarp Harrison Mitt Co., New Haven, Conn., 
illustrate their Burr-stone Mills of various styles, with 
_all kinds of Milling Machinery, 

Joun Fear, Geneva, Ill., illustrates his American 
Fruit-gatherer. 

AMERICAN: MANvupPpacturING Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Ryder’s American Fruit Dryer, with accessories, Ameri- AND | 
‘can Rake and Tedder combined, etc. COMPENDIUM Il 

Jas. F. Horcuxiss, 84 John St., New York. The Me- OF USERUIL 
-chanical Boiler Cleaner. KNOWLEDGE 

Wm. E. Lincotn, Warren, Mass. Illustrated catalogue 
of Channel Can Creamery. 

S. Pennock & Sons Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
Patent Road Machine and ‘ Matchless’? Dumping 
Scraper. 

Warp B. Snypzsr, No. 106 Liberty St., New York 
-City. The Snyder ‘Little Giant” Engines and Boilers, 

F. R. Wituson & Son, Columbus, O. The spring 
‘Single-Tree. 

U. S. Winp ENa@rnt anv Pump Co., Batavia, Il. 
“Testimonials from those who have used their Mills. 


Garden Drills, 
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iS83—SPRINC—1883 

Now is the time to prepare your 
orders for NEW and RARE 
Fruit and Ornamental Shrubs, - 
Evergreens, ROSES, VINES, | = 


ETC, Besides many Desirable 
Novelties ; we offer the largest and most complete general 
Stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the United States. 
Abridged pc mailed free. Address. . Ra 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 


BEST VARIETIES 


OF SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, well packed, and at 
lowest rates. Also KIEFFER PEAR. 


WM. F. BASSETT, Hammonton, N. J. 


Vp Isthebasis of NiceVege 
<i etables, Beautiful 


Flowers, and Big 
farm crops. Our 

Wy ge ba tested for Mis 
YA tality and purity, 
Up ‘and only the 
BEST offered. 
Ve are the larg- 
est farmers, seed 
growers & deal- 
.\ ers anywhere. 
“ppring Catalogue 
<Of Flower, Vegeta- 


@, 


; ge AY NSE Bulbs an 
houseandgarden,free.Sibley’s Farmers’ Almanac, $500 
prize essays on special crops, North’n or South’n edition, 
10 cts. Grain andFarmSeedsManual—history,descrip- 
tions, culture of best Grains,Grasses, Potatoes, 10 cts. 


HIRAN SIBLEY & CO., SeedsMmen, 
Rochester. N. Y. and Chicago, Til. 


1883 SEEDS BY MAU —1883 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


‘Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Good, or 
‘Money Refunded. 


ONION SEED 2a specialty. It is sure to grow and give 
satisfaction. Try it. 

BEET SEED of all the leading varieties, MANGEL 
WURZEL SEED, PARSNIP SEED, RADISH SEED, CAR 
ROT SEED, etc., all, of my own growth, from carefully 
selected roots. I wish every reader of the American Agri- 


culturist would try it. 
oN LETTUCE Seed. It is the best 


Try the DEA 
Lettuce in the world! 

Trv all my Seeds. Especially try my FLOWER 
SEEDS. Let the children try them. I make a discount 
of 25 per cent to all the children who want seeds for their 
own use. 

Catalogue for 1883, 
for cultivation, sent 


ang full particulars and directions 
REE to every reader of the Ameri- 


can Agriculturist who wants to buy Seeds. Do not send for 
it unless you want Seeds, as the supply is limited. 


Address, 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated and practical growers now'assent to our 
motto ** That the further North Seeds are 
own the earlier their product will be. 
) shadey nah one year a sig ace — Co Potatoes, 
. Srown on-dry upland ; Scotch Fyfe and 
Blue Stem Wheat; White Russian Oats; Etampes Cab- 
bage, saidto beone week earlier than Ear! York; our 
North Star Yellow Dent Corn still takes the lead’ and 
for fodder isequal toany; of onion seed, tomatoes 
carrots, peas, &c., &c., a full line and large crop, all 
‘1882 growth on our own farms. Wild Rice for duck 
onds always on hand for Sp or Fall sowing. 
th Annual Catalogue. Free T’. i METCALE, 
Grower, Importer& Jobber, St. Paul, Minn. 


FRUIT TREES, SEED, 
SMALL FRUIT. 


LOWER THAN THE LOWEST. 


Especially BIG BOB, Lacon, Jerse ueen, OLD 
TRON CLAD, MANCHESTER; and Piner's Seed- 
ling Strawberry. R, Hopkins, Gregg, SOUH E-~ 
GAN, Hansel RURSED» Baumforth’s Seedling, and CRIM«. 
SON BEAUT Raspberry, McCracken, Early Harvest, 
Brunton’s Early, and STA YMAN’S EARLY Black- 
berry, (last, increasing from tips like black raspberry, and 
ripens about 4th of July), FA V’S PROLIFIC Currant. 
Vergennes, Duchess, POCK LINGTON, Prentiss, Cen- 
tennial, and WHITE ANN ARBOR Grapes, Waterloo 
and WAGER Peach. LE CONTE, KEIFFER, and 
Sou. de Congress Pear, Newer Plums. Cherries, APPLES, 
&c., &c, besides an IMMENSE STOCK. (60,000) KUS- 
SIAN MULBERRY. -The finest and most extensive 
catalogue (40 pages) ever offered, SENT’ FREE to all 
applicants, Every man or woman that expects to plant 
trees, plants, or seeds, should have it. Over 30 beautiful il- 
justrations, Address, W. R. VAN WICK LEN 
i bp Macedon, Wayne Co., N. ¥. 
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r 
. $1 Ss. FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, quotin 


SMALE FRUIT PLANTS, 
TREES. Headquarters for 
~~ GRAPERessiac VINE 
FAY’S PROLIFIC. | 


[PEBRUARY, 


——_—— eee 


1 
. and oes are Without an equal In t We have never before offered: 
uch varie 


he Planet dr. See eel-Hoes 
them so perfect, or ins ty, nor published so clear and full a Descriptive Catalogue of them. We guarantee it to interest- 
every one who plants seeds or cultivates the soil. It is a beautiful descriptive work, of thirty-two pages, wittr over Thirty New* 
Engravings, showing the tools at work among Onions, Beans, Celery, &c., and also contains a chapter on the proper Cultivation: 
ef Crops. Send your own address, and ten neighbors’ most interested in Farming and Gardening, and we will mail it free. 
@. L. ALLEN & CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the PLANET JR. GOODS, Nos. 127 and 129 Catharine St., Phila,, P® 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


SHRUBS, VINES, AND ROSES. 
AND A GENERAL STOCK OF SM ALL FRUIT PL ANTS, of all leading varieties, both: 


hame. Many choice 
Write for 
\ 20 St ae “A wit t sorts) and d 
: ? or ; rawberr ants (best sorts) and our descrip- 
R x : I . I Strong Concord Grape Vine, tive catalogue to all sending 12c, in postage stamps fo 
© cover cost of packing and postace on plants. Liberal discount to clubs, and persons ordering large 
Address = | WMAN & BRECKBILL, Donnelsvil lark Co., Ohio. 


lots. le, 


\ 
———$———$$$—$$——$—— 5 


Thoroughbred LAND and 


Low’ Prices. . Mailing a Specialty. 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. 


WATER FOWLS. Free Catalogues. 


TION t : 


ctmo 


Apple 
¢ at Dutch and Drum-Head Cabbage, 
varieties in the world), Zarly Jersey Wakefield 


OWE 
«3 Philadelphia, pe? 


OUR ANNUAL 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 


fp. For 1883, will be sent free to all who apply. Sent gratis, and post-paid, to- 

all our old customers without writing for it. It is an legant ook, with 

scores of Lllustrations, and one lovely Colored Plate. e ofter a complete: 
SEEDS. PLANET, MATTHE W’S, and NEW YORK SEED 
DRILLS, GARDEN TOOLS of all kinds. Celebrated GEM CULTI- 
VATORS, Horse Hoes, etc. We warrant our Vegetable and 
Flower Seedsto be fresh and true to name. Gardeners 
and otheradesiring PURE AND GOOD SEED, should 
send for our book at once. Compare our prices be- 


9 fore buying. OUR CATALOGUE gives practical 
directions for cultivation, and a LIST OF EVERY- WS 
THING FOR THE GARDEN. SEND FOR IT. ~ arr 


— i 


MENDENHALL & CO., wgie u 
78 East Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OFF WITH THE TARIFF ON 


THE BEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED. 4 ¢ 


16 PACKETS, OR $1.50 WORTH FOR 50 OTS. 


In order to extend our trade, we make the above remarkable e@ 
liberal offer. Our collection contains one packet each of the 
following: Wilson’s Improved Early Blood Turnip Beet, 
the earliest and the best; Wilson’s Early Green Cluster Cu. 
cumber, none earlier or better; Fotier's autpreved Early 
Bruuswick Cabbage, good for early or late cabbages; Hanson 

ettuce; Cuban Queen, ib. Watermelon, 


» 


SEEDS. 


M12, Ya 
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largest, finest, and sweetest watermelon the world; LP? 
Hone ew Green Citron, a native of the Sand- ams 
wich Islands, most luscious flavor, and sweeter than honey; Giant Rocca Onion, grows onions 


sis,Dr 
laca, finest strain mixed, Sweet Alysswm, Pansies 


meee eve catalogue of new seeds, giving much useful in- 
me jon and acertain remedy for the Cabbage Worm, 
ess, . 
SAMUEL WILSON, Seed Grower, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


—— 


qpeorement of FRESH, PURE, and RELIABLE GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOW-- 


uk 


)}) AND FERTILIZERS 


Sy In great variety for the 


Send for catalogue. Address, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
(Established 1848.) P. 0. Box 376, New York City. 


MARKET GARDENERY 


SPECIAL PRICE LIST, 


Free to Market Gardeners oniy. Our annual Illustrated 
General Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Tools, etc., 
Free. 

A. D. COWAN & CO., Seedsmen, 
114 Chambers St., N. Y. 


RELIABLE SEEDS 


of the very best strains for MARKET GARDENERS, 
ARMERS, FLORISTS, and FAMILY GARDENS. Seeds 
sent by mail all over the country, and guaranteed to reach 
purchasers." Catalogues free on application. 


HOVEY & COMPANY, 


Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


GARDEN, FLOWER, AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
16 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


more than 1000_ Illustrations 0 
Flowers, Plants, and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 
ing. It is handsome enough for the Center Table ora Holi- 
day Present. Send on your name and Post-Office address, 
with 10 cents, and I will send youa eoeri postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost, It is printed in both English and 
German. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents. 


WVieck®s Seeds are the Best in the World! 
The FLORAL GuIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 


Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 50) .Engravings. For 50 cents in 
paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—82 Pages, 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen Numbers 
sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents. 


James Vick, 
RocuEstTER, N.Y. 


Parnes See 


RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER, heads 10 to 15 inches in di- 
ameter, excellent food for poultry, package 15¢e, HI- 
WASSEE CORN, the largest grain, smallest cob, and 
most productive variety in the world, Pkg. 25¢. 
MAMMOTH CABBAGE, 20 to 59 Ibs. each, Pkg. 25c. 
MAMMOTH PUMPKIN, have been grown to weigh 
150 Ibs.,, Package, 25e. SNAKE CUCUMBER, 2 to 
6 feet in length, coils up like a snake, Pkg. 25c. 
‘SANGUINEUS, ‘a. tropical-looking plant, 8 ft. high, 
covered with bright red fruit, Pkg. 25¢. CHOICE 
GARDEN SEEDS, 10c. per package. Asparagus (Con- 
over’s Colossal), Beet (EZarly Blood), Bean (Golden 
Wax), Sweet Corn (Zriumph), Carrot (Long Orange), 
Cress (Curled), Cucumber, (Green Cluster), Lettuce 
(Silesia), Musk Melon (Nutmeg), Watermelon (M¢. 
Parsnip. (Long 


Sweet), Pepper (Sweet Spanish), 
White), Radish (Scarlet), Spinach (Rownd Leaved), 
Tomato (Acme), Turnip (White Dutch). SELECT 
FLOWER SEEDS, 10c. per ohare Petunia, Japan 


Coxcomb, Perilla' Sweet Williant, ’ Portulacca,* Phlox 
Drummondi, Flowering Peas, Gilia, Fragrant Candy- 
tuft, Acroclinium,. Marigold, and Double . Zinnia, 


A SPLENDID OFFER! __ 
I will send the above superb collection (84 pkgs. re- 
tail price $4.20). New, choice seeds that WILL GROW, 
and the Practical Farm Journal, aneat 8-page pub- 
lication, for one year, all for $1 ; club of four $3. This 
is the largest and choicest collection of seeds ever put 
7 in this country for the money, the postage costing 
1dc. Orders filled promptly. Remit by Registered 
Letter, or P. 0. Order on Lyons, N. Y. Be sure and 
mention this ever Address at once, 
FRANK FINOH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. ¥. 
“Mr. Finch is perfectly reliable.” 
‘‘All who favor him with their orders will be honest- 
ly and fairly dealt with.”—J. W. Briggs, P. M. 


MATTHEWS’ 


The Standard of America. 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen . 
and Market Gardeners every- QQ) 
where to be the most perfect and a 
reliable drill in use. Send for ~=& 

circular... Manufactured. only by ..~ 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


SEED 
DRILL 
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FRUIT TREES. 


a tere 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. PLANTS AND BULBS. — 
SMALL FRUITS. SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


An immense stock, Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


6S 1 S ET Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres. 18 Greenhouses. Address 
s THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co..Qhie 


my Vp be! Cte ete Minnesota, was tested in sowing grain and 


We have hundreds of other equally.as good testimonials from all parts of the country from practical farme 
have tested our Seeder.. Price ‘$25.00, “delivered on board the cars, ready for shipment. y re) Wie 


Manufactured by THE DES MOINES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Mention Agriculturist. ; C. W. DORR, Secretary, Des Moines, lowa, 


LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 


rene For the MERCHANT nou nen eal EE PS 


For the MARKET CARDENER 
For the PRIVATE FAMILY SEEDS 
Crown by ourselves on our own Farms 

- $2” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 

MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
d Southern. SMALL FRUITS, GRAPE VINES. 


Great Northern and Southern Nursery, 
Catalogues gratis.—Showing how and what to plant, 7 
with much valuable information. My stock is full and un-. , , Re eetaideus fa 
usually fine. A full line of Peaches and extra long keeping | now ready.. One of 
Apples, Keifer and Leconte Fears, Japan Persimmons, ‘the largest and fin- 
. so Mammoth poe prs Gaeners ee ' est stocks ever 
mental Trees, and all stock usua oun a first-class . 
Nursery. Prices low for reliable stock, . = a Sty w a eee core 


RANDOLPH, PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware, 


FOR SPRING, 1883. 


A general assortment of Nursery Stock, Evergreens, 50 
varieties of Peach, Small Fruits, berose Bulbs, Aspara- 
gus Roots, Eulalia, Japan, and Zebrina, and Erianthus Ra- 
venne. Send for circular. 


H. M. ENGLE & SON, Nurserymen, 
' Marietta, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 
" 5,000 SOUHEGAN RASPBERRY 


° try. Prices very 
reasonable. All the leading novelties a specialty. Cata- 
logue free. Address, 


E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


500,000 MANCHESTER 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


BY THE ORIGINATOR, 


at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for spring of 
°83. BUY at FOUNTAIN HEAD, and get the 
-PURE. Averages twice as large as the Wilson, and 


PLANTS, yields are ni es ae gr acre. Is an Oreo ship: 
er, ver n appearance, o - 
MANCHESTER STRAWBERRY LEN MY flavor, and retains its color and flavor to a remarke 
4 PLANTS, able degree after being picked. Circulars free. 


J. BATTEY, Manchester, N. J. 
MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS | 


. ATI 
ROSES and PANSIES 


My catalogue gives full instructions for 
culture, describes the new varieties, offers Plants at 


and is free to all, Ga Oa WALES Newyork. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Good plants, well packed, promptly delivered. We 


/ : PEACH TREES, and a gen- 
eral assortment of other fine 
b Nursery Stock. Special rates of- 


Jered. Address, STEPHEN HOoYT’s SONS, 
New Canaan, Ct. 


= SSEEDS 
a" 


\fu) For Home Gardens. Our 
SOW LUSTRATED GARDEN MANUAL is 
/¥a x beautiful book given away toall. 
Cie Send for it and examine Our 
rices and premium list. MAR= 
ET CARDENERS write 
or our 


at onee wholesale 


eee e Pricelist. Sent FREE. ask a trial order to compare our stock and method of 
. #: PROC hwir ve | doing business with other firms. 


COMBINED CATALOGUE. 
Fruits, Flowers, Bulbs and Seeds. 


Our stock is complete. Oombines all the novelties 
advertised as specialties by the different dealers. It. 
will pay to get our catalogue before ordering. 


V. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


PRAR SEEDLINGS "aor" 


For prices, inquire of C. H. DARROW, Geneva, N. 


PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
_ Largest Assortment. of 

old and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 
Special attention called 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, | 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


po de 
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Twenty-five per 
cent more Sugar 


THE SUGAR MAKER’S. FRIEND. 
every year and a 


No. 1, $4.50 
_ 

== a better meray from 

)» POS Galvan- 

= B) ized Babies Sap 

Spouts than from 

any others, is the veralce of over 20,000 
, Maple Sugar Makers that use them. 


t=” Their perfect working with the 

7 utmost satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Only a trial is needed to convince one of 
their superiority over all others. If every Sugar 
Maker not having tested them, will tap his sugar bush with 
the Eurekas the coming season, a full supply the follow- 
ee season will be the result.. If you fail to procure a sup- 
ply, y of a Hardware dealer or Agent, I will deliver at any 

ilroad station named 


in U.S. east of the Mis- : OE 
sissipi River not less Ss — 


peor 100 Spouts on re- 
o“ ee pelea f 
send you sam oak 
mer Wo. wan No. 2, Sidi ber wentiscd. 
Spouts, post-paid, on: ae - of three U.S. 3-cent Stamps. 
Descriptive circulars ye ree. Address orders at once to 
Cc. C. POST, Burlington, Vt. 


faa 
re) 
ul 
a 
750,000 THRIFTY 
a flex SEEDS, Ccatreransat 
x ire’ co7We SET 10 OSES tor gy 
i 12 Large CERANIUMS for 
pL Heliotrope 


Ss Bly 12 Fuchsias 

others. Nets all OUR cheins, $15 and 

- of Five H undred “Sa Kirth ney 4 aredeen 

a cts. and a num 

of 10cts- EOD 00} sure to please the ladies give. 

en ewer sons Club OF eEe. Py Poly 7 
ure ana send ior our Hanasomety 

Minstrated Catatbgss of aegis and 0S GEL fe esate 


E. LEEDS & CO., 
THE, 


Cco’s 


ANGE x¥eteehuo 


R.0.S E 


S 


POT NTS. specialiy prepared for 
Aarok cess Winter Bloom Belive 
ost Anes 5 Brie 


ur N of IDE, @ complete Treatise 
ING illustrated—freeto all, 


CONARD CO. 
DINCEE & West Grove, Chester Co., Pas 


with every osent. 
on the Rose, THE ob eleg 


Rose Growers, 


FOREST and EVERGREEN TREES, 
Hardy Catalpa Seeds, 


CATALPA, PINE, SPRUCE, LARCH, ASH, é&o., &c. 
All Nursery Grown. Tree Seeds, Forest Trees, by mail. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, Waukegan, Ills. 


Headquarters for Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 


All the Best Varieties of the above, both new and old. 
Our new Descriptive Catalogue is the finest ever issued, and 
gives full directions for planting and propagating. Free to all 
wont Scarlet Clematis, | New Lilies, 

ew Porcupine Plant, | New Tritomas, Etc. 

Prices to Dealers and Large Buyers very low. 


Lock Drawer E. WOOLSON & CO., 
Telephone call, Passaic 50. Passaic, N. J. 


13 FOR $1... 27 FOR $2. 


Finest ever-blooming sorts, your 
choice, all labeled, free by mail. 
Best and cheapest in the 
world, we mean this. Will 
\ prove it by sending sample plant for 15 cents. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. WE LEAD in 
quantity, quality, size and price of all iw AWAY: 
mew and old. Valuable premiums G|VEN WAY. 
12th Annual Illustrated and Instructive Neue 
* WOODS, BEACH & CO., New Brighton, Pa. 
ee et ne cis atte 


Gior$1,14 for $2. 
pos ‘paid. Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants, 
Hardy sath Sat f 
Seeds, etc., by mail. 


Oataloguefree. J.T. PHILLIPS .West Grove, Chester Co..Pa 


Rumson Nurseries. 
{100,000 Peach Trees 


Grown from Ponncadse Natural Seed and 
worked with Best Sorts.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, “theluding Rhododendrons, 
‘Azalias, Kalmia, J apanese Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues Free. 

HANCE. & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


ANUFACTURED AT ye - 7 


(80x THE MICHIGAN, BASKET FACTORY. GF le 
weer & ) 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


‘We tried the ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher and Leveler on Bermuda 
sod plowed last February, when it was very 
wet, and consequently it was in the roughest 
possible condition when the Harrow was 
placed upon it, it having become sun-baked 
and almost as hard as bricks. By passing the 
‘ACME’ over it three times, it left the land 
smooth and level, and pulverized very fine.” 
(See page 93, this paper.) 


STRAW BERRIES, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Gra 


apes, and Dabeints. 
Towers and Best Varieties. Descriptive Cata- 
logue free. 


JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. 


GREGG RASPBERRY PLANTS 


100.000 first-class Gregg and pines fr Enapberty plants 
at low prices. Special rates for lots of 5,000 and upwards. 
. C. HART, Southington, Conn. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


All the leading varieties of Small Fruits, both old and 
new, at reasonable rates. New Illustrated Catalogue free. 
ddress, IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


Catalogue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 

oseberries, CHESTER Strawberry, BEST 

Currants,and of e6 tonnes on » Grescent 
bright color, good quality and firm. 


WITH 1,000, 1000 a9 UNG e® 


H LE BROTHERS, South Glastonbury, Conn., send free 
0 


h, Primo, HO RR 80 
aN ONE NTS, 
Should see 
our Beautiful ert DL ES 


FR UITIN Be tie 


e and half tine A ie FE 
HEADQUART ERS iN D early BLACK CAP 
0 Plants by mail or express to all parts of the United Staten 
PLANTS that are 
See my brief Berry Leaf 
for ye points, Bde ee 
x ews, and rev 


Ready in Feb. E E. B. UNDERHILL Boia recotio, Teepilo, N.Y. 


TUART’S GOLDEN and other Rare and Choice 
Western and ety 6 ow ; DYEHOUSE CHERRY, &¢. 
Circular Free. R.J.Black, Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 


EACH TREES a BE poral Apple, Plum, Small 
Fruits, &c, Price og wet ention this paper. 
JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


m= CONCORD, 7 ROGERS Nos., or 2 DUCHESS, PREN- 
15 ») TISS, etc., mailed for $1. S »lendid plants, 50 other 
Price List free. F.L. WRIGHT, Plaiafield, Mich. 


DON’T BUY 
Your Greenhouse Plants and Seeds 


UNTIL YOU SEND FOR 


Joseph E. Bonsall’s New Illustrated Catalogue, 


containing, among other attractions, a list of over one hun- 
dred varieties at Five Cents Each. Address, 
JOSEPH E. BONSALL, Salem, Ohio. 


sorts. 


Girciges, Strawberries aspber- 
ries, Peaches, Apples, Pears, are 


ing Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, &C.; "Ros ses, 


and Choice Plants, together with all the best 
older varieties. Catalogue free. A aaress, I. 


C. WOOD & BRO., Fishkill, N.Y. 


900, 000 PLANTS. James Vick, Big Bob, Manchester 

Bidwell, 20 other kinds ;’ Hansell. Superb an 
othe? Raspberries ; Early Harvest and other Blackberries, 
Trees, &c., &c. Stock well packed. Truetoname. Price 
Low. Catalogue free. J. W. HALL, Marion, Md. 


DOUBLE 4éé 39 To all who send 
TUBEROSE PEARL BEd em 


mail 2 flowering bulbs and directions for blooming this 
sweetest of we also free to all, M yi Illustrated 


Descriptive Catal ogue, con TTE co. pr late of 
Latest Floral corpeN Bl] 33 
CARNATION BL FIN 

. STARR, UTTE -AC Co., Pa, 


‘TYLER RASPBERRY 


WAGER PEACH and all SMALL FRUITS. 
R.JOHNSTON,Shortsville, Ontario Co.N.¥. 


FRUIT 
Notes! 


MARY | FARMS AML of RA A : LAND. 


part of the Union. Pamphlet and price list free. 


CHAS, W. BAKER, Attorney, Easton; Talbot Co., Md. 


6) 99. :000 June Budded Peach and Apricots. 


_Stock and Greenhouse Plants ate variety. 


| FEBRUABY, 


WORTH Gaeesy 
OF BEST ASE EDS 


yt VALUABLE: 
ALL FOR. 

IF Yo plant ror DSO Cts s LN STAMPS year. you will be 
convinced that. there are none better:. In. erdcr to 


—— everyone to give: our seeds a fair trial, we make this 


aa best 
uality ; 


table 

KS BU R.. 
EE’S Netted 

most uctive, sweet as honey, and. 


rod 
pinest prod Cuban, een W 
Melon, largest. on re- fy cord, flesh bright 4, luscious, a 


and sugary, with & barely half an inch rind ; @100 in Cash 
Prizes for 1888. Peerless Cucumber, 4 GA80 to Gane. 
Beet, very smooth,of superb quality ; Golden, Stonchead Let-. 
tnee,splendid; Yellow Danvers Onion, Long Smooth Par- 
snip, New Essex Hybrid ores large and fine, keeps alk 
winter; French Breakfast Radish, Premium Eosex. #ix~ 
brid Mater smooth and handsome ;; New P 
Munich Turnip, earliest, fine grained, and lll he me ag 1 
packets 3 gh and desirable seeds are. alone actually WORTH 
ONE D eC F NT: send the entire collection, post- 
paid, 4 erie ro3 and asa premium will give 
an Ploeg veteeh you ayear’s subscription to 

CEN T an independent, sometimes saucy, 
neni Kotler tty» for the man whose living depends, upon 
what he raises---with "Ee ee of pron for his wife. You 
get in value 81.50 for 50 © 07 Perhaps piere are afew 
other choice seeds you would like 25 8e 
to have, therefore we offer, for ah CENTS & Stamps, all 
the above seeds, The Farm and Garden for one year, Ba also, 
one packet each of Ice Cream Water Melon, Burpcc’s 
Improved Orange Carrot, Long White Salsify, 
and pAVingnson's Favorite comate, a Saleen nov- 
elty for 18 NE 10 1A costs Cts. per packet of 
any somrer O bh eills send all that we offer for 
man. ror O 5 Cts, and in addition one 
package each N E 10) L ins Ui Ultra Sweet Corn, sweetest 
sugar corn ever grown; Perfoction Drumhead Savoy Cab> 
bage, delicious fall and winter cabbage; Vienna Kohl-Rabi, 
a vegetable that should be on every table; Long Scarlet Rad- 
ish, celebrated Soya Bean, and New Giant Red Rocca 
Onion, of enormous size, handsome and mila. For ®2 you get 
all the seeds named in this heron a ¢worth at regular 
prices over two od ga “The Farm and EN Nay ih - 3 
mone for ue apa ~h delay to take advan 

ese special offers. 
po etree for -BURPEE’S. FARM ANNUAL 
for 1888, It tells all about the best Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Thor- 
oughbred Live Stock, Fancy Poultry, &c. Address 


‘W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Nos, 475 & 477 N. FIFTH ST. and 
476 & 478 YORK AVENUE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSIAN MULBERRY SEED. 


Imported direct from Russia. 


The genuine SPECIOSA, or 
CATALPA SEED, ; WE ESTERN HARDY. 
One thousand of either of the above seed sent by maii for 
00, Aadress E,. H. ROUDEBUSH & 
** Catalpa Grove Fruit Farm,” Topeka, "Kan. 


Gem Melon, FP as = 
a gem indeed; 108. 


dding L LANTS 
Over 800 varieties Best 
Flower SEEDS 
at retail, at 
wholesale 

prices 


one 000 
a abit new and olisorts. 75,0 © Peach 


Seedlings DOLPH PETERS, Wihaineroe Del. 


1,000,000 Strawberry Plants. 


FAIRY, the best White, and all the best new and 
standard kinds, 


50,000 Raspberry Plants. 


P EARLY PROLIFIC and RELIANCE the best 

or pro 

KIEFER and LECONTE Pear Trees and SCIONS 

in quantity. Currant Bushes, Grape Vines, choice es 
Prices low. List 

IBSON, Woodbury, N. J. 


Free. J. 


PEDIGREE OMON SEED, 


What my customers cap “The Onion Seed was superior 
to any I ever. had.”—S Seaman, Motts Corners, New 
York. “I can get seed in my own neighborhood, but prefer 
yours at double the price. 4X. P. Watts, Perry, ae 34 
* Your seed is the only. seed from which we can raise 
onions the first year.” L. Parker, Ahnepee, vise 
‘*T have used your seed for six years, and had rather pay 
$2.00 per lb. extra than have seed from any other source,”— 
A. T. Ayers, Turner Mills, lowa. “The Danvers Onions 
from your seed grew larger than any onions around here 
grew from setts.’-—James McGowan, Phillipsburgh, War- 
ren Co., New Jersey. ‘* Your Far! Red Globe elded at 
rate of 948 bushels to the acre.”—Silas Totten, Kent City. 
Mich. This is just the kind of Onion Seed I have to offer. 
Last year, planted as atest,side by side with seed from 
bd different growers, the onions from my own marked- 
ly surpassed all in roundness, earliness, and fineness. If 
those of you who grow red onions will try my Early Red 
Globe, you will not be likely to raise any other for the fu- 
ture. Early Round eee Danvers, by mail, per Ib., $2.65. 
Early Red Globe . Yellow Cracker (earliest of all) 
Large Rei Wetheraficla $2 discount on lots of 
several pounds. My iarge Seca & Catalogue free to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Does AGENTS Now in 
WANTED Mb 
Complete ners SD YT ff 4 use in nearly 
erritory. ; a _—~i i" con ~ Ky 
Work } every 


where other Agricultural 


Harrows County in the 


Fail. United States. 


The ** ACME °° subjects the soil to the action of a Heli wee and Meveler, and to the Cutting, Lifting, Turning process of 
double rows of STEEL, COULTERS, the peculiar shape and arrangement of which give immense cutting noWer, Thus the three opera- 
tions of crushing lumps, levelimg off the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the soil are performed at one and the same time. 
The entire absence of Spikes or Spring ‘Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish.. It is especially. adapted. to inverted sodand hard clay 
where other Harrows utterly fail ; works perfectly on light soil, and is the only Harrow or Cultivator that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 


Highly commended by scientific and practical Paenyors; many of whom pronounce it to be the most valuable 
recent improvement in farm Machinery, while 

All agree that “‘ The judicious use of an implement like the ‘‘Acme” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and” 
;, beveler, in the preparation and thorough pulverization of the Soil, before planting, will increase the yield from ’’ 


‘Five to Ten Dollars per Acre.”’ 
FAIR PLAY. 


If your. dealer does not keep the.“ ACME” for sale,.don’t let him palm off an inferior 
tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but SATISFY YOURSELF by 
ordering one ON TRIAL. We will send. it on trial, and if it does not suit, you may send it 
back, we paying return freight charges. We don’t ask for money or Note until after you 
have tried it on your own farm. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT STATES & TERRITORIES. 


NASH & BROTH EHR: 


Manufactory and Principal Office, 


Branch Office, HARRISBURG, PA. | | MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B.—Pamphlet entitled “TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent. to- parties who 
NAME THIS. PAPER. 


Champigg. Grain Drill, Ti! ASSILLON 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
ste merge wink. sar SPRING HOES, OR CORN PLANTER. 


Force Feed Crass Seeder. 


A —_ Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, evenly, and 
accurately, any of the various kinds of 


cha ) Phosphates or Guano, whether Dry or Damp. a = ememami 
NIK Wiea a rie. , v Za iE ; oO ; LIGHT and HEAVY a " 
kw | The only Grain Drill having a Special RUSSELL Ale ENE CUR Neoorg a A 

Device for Planting Corn for the Crop. * 


talogue and Sic List. Sent Free. (Name thie paper.) 


PE IE PY PTE EI Et RY 
+O -—-—- ol 
No Grain Drill in the market can perform so great a variety age. . Improved Circular Saw Fes ty 9 
NS Ee (OF work... Many thousands in use. <= Send for 7% Rectilinear, simulta reat | Fe 

—_ ae Send for Descriptive Pamphlet to nae CIRCULARS. pe Set works. snd. Donble & ¢ 

53 =A. Eccentric “priction Feed, ro 
J OHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. | 2: ar Se 

This tool is admirably adapted for use on all kinds of land—rough or smooth, stony or light soil. ae ‘< a cm ee a 

Oh . B=) UN 

cf ae B3 
Gardner’s Railway ew Apparatus, a = Th, al 
Consisting of Grappling Manufactured b Salem fron Works, Salem, "N. Cc. 


Fork, Carrier, Pulle s, etc. 
This Fork, Car, e has 
been sold *Liisohahont the 


Also by the BELFAST MACHINE Worms, br iow Me. 
U.S.and Canada with the 
eatest success. Ithas won 


Sena CASHDAY SULKY PLOW. 


A pam etition of Forks and STA TIONARY &e PORTAPI Rare SIZES. Its success is without para 


FORK R EADY TO 


ADJUST LN HAY } riers, and is without The only plow with f a a at slid 
y debe the best hay and grain BLYMYER MANUFACTUR ING co. Entire aaleht pn ae wheels, . 
unloader made. Every farm- CINCINNATI, O. No side draft. Withort an equa 
er should send foracircular Monuiattegens of Steam Engines and Boilers, Circular OLIVER CHILLED LOW WOR 


now. E.V, R, Garpver & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N, Y. aw Mills, Sugar Machinery, etc South Bond’ Ind. 


ROE CHB age 


WINDMILL 


94. 
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URST & BRADLEY 


Ee MANUF'G. CO 


{AND OTHER 


-FAR cx, 


CHICAGO, ILE... 


DAVID BRADLEY, Prest. 


JOS. HARLEY BRADLEY, Sec. & Treas. 
BYRON C. BRADLEY, Supt. 


We manufacture the following named Goods, and we believe every 


purchasing any others. 


Steel Waiking Plows 


HARD-TEMPERED of any made. 


“Bradley” Walking Cultivators With our Patent Sprinc. 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Almanac, 
containing Cuts and Descriptions of our Goods; also, 
for our Chilled Plow Folder. 


BRANCH HOUSES : 


THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


aS TANDARD WIND MILL 


27 SEARS IN vUsx=. 


Ls pe 


GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. (Se 
R. Cos. of this and ge 
other Countries, m 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain nto feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., BATAVIA, ILL. 


THE. CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


Itis perfectly self-regulating, and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by milJwrights and mechanics to be superior 
to.all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
haye investigated the Champion. All in- 
formation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, III. 


ii, OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
ai 
y 


We Manufacture the Stover Pumpi 

* Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills 
> all sizes, for runn oe Grinders Shellers 
Saws, etc. Also Feed Grinders, operate 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 
dh. Double-faced Srinders with Sweep, and = Cul- 
tivators. Write for catalogue a and Agencies 

FREEPORT HINE 


Freeport, Ill., U. 8. A. 


THE 
Watertown 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for ors 
tive catalogue A 


H. H. BABCOCK 
& SONS, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


THE PERKINS’ 

aWind Mill 

: is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill 


: Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Of best 
and for light draft; also, the MOST UNIFORMLY 


Farmer will consult his own interest by examining them before 


Ossible shape for shedding the dirt 


These 
Springs are the only ones so arranged 


' that their force operates to help raise the plows and to hold them up when 
raised, without interfering with their natural operation when in the ground. 
Farmers, don’t forget this, for it is a very desirable feature. 


Sulky Hay Rakes {Hane pum } inate saan twenty best oil-tempered 


more than others, and are consequently stronger and less liable to break. 


“Furst & Bradley” Wrought Frame Sulky Plow 


leaving the pole as free as on a wagon. 


Gang Plows, Harrows, Double and Single Shovel Plows, 
Field Rollers, Road Scrapers, etc. etc.; also, a full line of 


‘Furst & Bradley” Chilled Plows. 


OFFICE: 63 N. Desplaines St., diinaan il. 


¢ FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., - - 
FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
DAVID BRADLEY & CO., - - 
DAVID BRADLEY & CO., - - 


Steel Teeth Our Rake Teeth weigh 


Lever Locks ~ 
to the Plow, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
- Indianapolis, Ind. 
- Kansas City, Mo. 

Council Bluffs, lowa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENTENIAL 
ALL THE U.S, STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 18 


a ne Nis Vs fmm 10 T0124, AC Pe 
: i) 0H Ne ee 


Coe" \touines es WE THEN PS 
5 2, ) NO eats Twice Ast fe a ae | ; 
a ook MORE MONEY Rott 
: rear re MNCL 
p’k. DEDERICK,& CO. cael . 


The best mptorentent ever made in Hand Planters. The 
are werranted, and eee guaranteed. Circulars an 


terms to Agents free, 
SouTd BYRON, Genesee bo., NAY. 


Mee S ARDY’ Sia 


Phospho-Peruvian Guano, 


a complete fertilizer, adapted to all crops and soils, one tal 
pana noe as much plant food as forty loads of oeae 
anure 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
ATOMIZED- PHOSPHATE, 


pure and eee a ared by a new process, and 
containing 55 to 60 per cent. Bone P osphate of Lime. 
All Fertilizers Sold on Guaranteed Analysis, 
Feed your land and it will feed you. Send for circular, 
Responsible agents wanted. J. & 4 
141 Water Street, New York. 


Metropolitan Fertilizer 


Remarkable success has 
attended its use the past four 
ears. Composed of Flesh, 
lood, and Bone. Has in it 
those ingredients necessary to 
good crops, Nitrogen, 08- 
ga 4 Ace. a ash. Sold 
at low price.o er ton. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Hi. B. Griffing, 
70 Cortlandt St., N.. We 


Bowker's Phosphate. 


For wheat seeding, 
extensively apie! 


our Phosphates for wheat have been 
universal y liked, for nearly ten years, 
throughout the New England and Middle States, also Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. Our sales in 1876 were about 1,000 tons, 
while this year the 7 will reach 25,000 tons, showing that our 
fertilizers are liked. BOWKER FERTILIZER Cco., 
Boston and New York. 


sa ion nate pllnin FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 

| SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 

i. and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUE’G €O., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


American Fruit Drier, 


‘*Having used two of the ‘ACME’ Pul- 
verizing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler in 
the preparation of over three hundred acres 
of rice land, I can say that they have given 
me more satisfaction than any other Harrow 
I have ever used. I was enabled this season 
to do away with the chopping altogether, 
thus saving from $2 to $5.50 per acre, and to 
cover the whole crop on both new and old 
land with a brush drawn by one mule, ata 
cost of fifteen cents to the acre.” (See page 


93, this paper. ) 


TGhh. 


Best of All 
FEED GUTTERS. 


Cats faster, runs lighter, 
andisthe best made Cutter 
in the market. Cuts various 
$3 8s. Four sizes for hand and four for power. to 
] 9 F i for hand and f f Pp 18 
Responsible agents wanted. Manufactured only by 


‘CARR & HOBSON (Limited) 


47 Cliff Street, New 


ork. 


gp FE LDINE Ie” 


PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
SIEVE 


4 Sizes. All good Farmers and Seedmen bu 


them on 
sight. Agents wanted. Milton Manufact’g Co,, 


ilton, Pa. 


THE “‘CENTENNIAL”? FANNING MILL. 


THE BEsT MILL IN 
THE WORLD. Itsep- 
arates Oats, Cockle 
and all foul stuff 
Mai from Wheat. Is also 
ig Thal Spectre ¢ eet, of 
~ a x , 


Timothy, 
ae Clover, and all kinds 
1) SY aa wee Of seeds. The great 
Lat Hl i ON em improvement over 
1 other mills is that it 
has two shoes. Itis 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List.. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 

Address, S. a 
MAN & SO N, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


GET THE BEST FARM 


GRIST MILL. 


CAST-STEEL GRINDING PARTS. 
Ee eee POWER and 
DO MORE WORK. 2 


or Catalogue. 


W. L. BOVER & BRO. 


, Philadelphi . 
MFRs, OF THE UNIon Horszt-PowER = ans. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 


Every Machine is fully War- 
ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40. 
Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Mill or 
Sheller until you haveseen our terms 
and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LE VERGRSE & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
OW YOUR CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


WITH THE 


MICHIGAN WHEELBARROW SI SEEDER. 


Send for circular describing latest Haprovements. 
SON GIBBS, Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich 


F ARMER, if you will send your address, with 


Seen for postage, I will tell you 
how to get a a superior °ha 
TCHINSON. Griggsville, Pike Co,, Ils. 
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~ BOOKS FOR WINTER READING. 


SENT, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Are you going to Build? 


“eland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors and 
Out-Doors. 

A most interesting book, full of good suggestions, by 

one who fully understands the subject. By E. H. Lx- 

LAND. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 
This useful volume meets the wants of persons of mod- 
erate means, and is already among the Standard Archi- 
tectural Books. It gives a wide range of design, from 
a dwelling costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to 
farm, village, and town residences. Nearly all of these 
‘plans have been tested by practical workings. They 
provide for heating, ventilation, etc., and give a large 
share of what are called Modern Improvements. One 
feature of the work imparts a value over any similar 
publication of the kind that-we have seen. It gives 
an Estimate of the Quantity of every article used in 
the construction, and the cost of each material at the 
time the building was erected, or the design made. 
Even if prices vary from time to time, one can, from 
these data, ascertain within afew dollars the probable 
cost of constructing any one of the buildings here 
presented. By S.._B. Rexp. Profusely Illustrated. 
Bound in Cloth, black and gold. 12mo. 1.50 


Barn Plans and Out-buildings. 
Two Hundred and Fifty-seven Illustrations. A Most 
Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., for the Construction of Barns and Out- 
buildings by Practical Writers. Chapters are devoted, 
among other. subjects, to the Economic Erection and 
Use of Barns, Grain Barns, House Barns, Cattle Barns, 
‘Sheep Barns, Corn Houses, Smoke Houses, Ice 
‘Houses, Pig Pens, Granaries, etc. There are likewise 
chapters upon Bird Houses, Dog Houses, Tool Sheds, 
Ventilators, Roofs and Roofing, Doors and Fastenings, 
Work Shops, Poultry Houses, Manure Sheds, Barn 


"Yards, Root Pits, etc. Recently publanen Cloth, ° 


12mo. ' 1.50 


‘Silos and Ensilage. 
The Preservation of Fodder Corn, and other Green 
Fodder Crops. Bringing together the most recent in- 
formation, from various. sources,» Edited by Dr. 
GEORGE THURBER, Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. .50 


Do you Wish to Know More 


Concerning Horses ? 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Dee aweike cb i. xodl.... .. gaa denn ee $7.50 


A valuable and comprehensive guide, with Practical 
Anatomical and Surgical Illustrations. By Prof. 
GrorGE ARMATAGE. New Edition. Half mor., 8vo. 


“Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and 
EE RR ee eet eveee+++$1,00 


Giving the points which distinguish a ‘Sound from an 
Unsound Horse. By PretrR Howpen. This Volume 
abounds in General Information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable Every One to intelli- 
gently buy and sella Horse. It explains the meaning 
of Horse Warranty, and its use, and shows the value 
of knowledge on this subject. Extra Cloth, 12mo. 


Saddle Wares: Greeks. wren $1.00 


A Complete Guide for Riding and ‘Training. Illus- 
trated. This is a reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horseman- 
ship, and who wish to teach their animals how to 
perform various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo. 


-Law’s Veterinary Adviser........... $3.00 


One of the best works on this subject, and is especially 
designed to supply the need of the busy American 
Farmer, who can rarely avail himself of the advice of 
a Scientific Veterinarian. It is up to date, and treats 
of the Prevention of Diseases, as well asof the Reme- 
dies. By Prof. James Law, Cloth, Crown 8vo. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


Going’s Veterinary Dictionary. . 


American 


Arnold’s American Dairying 


Helm’s American Roadsters and Trotting 


PIORGOSY 1 4.8 4. 503s MN edd, Fi $5.00 
By H. T. Heum. Being a Sketch of the Trotting Stal- 
lions of the United States, and a Treatise on the Breed- 
ing of the same, with an Appendix showing the Pedi- 
grees and Breeding of all Trotters that have a record 
of 2.25 or better. Illustrated with Photo-views of the 
Representative Stallions. Cloth, 8vo. 


: $2.00 
Compiled by Prof. J. A. Gorne, Veterinary Editor of 
the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.’’ This valuable book of ref- 
erence should be in the hands of every owner of a 
horse, and each veterinarian should have a copy. 
It is the result of several years of exhaustive labor, 
and is the only work of its kind ever published. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Stewart's Am. Farmers’ Horse Book.$3.00 


Embracing a full description of the causes and nature 
of several diseases peculiar to the American Horse, 
with original and effective modes of treatment ; also 
an extended treatise on stock raising and management. 
By Rozsert Stewart, M.D., V.S. Cloth, 8vo. 


os 


How are your Cattle ? 


Cattle. — Their History, 
Breeding and Management. 

Revised and brought down to the present time by the 
author. A thoroughly exhaustive work. By Lrwis 
F. ALLEN, ex-President New York Agricultural Society, 


editor ‘“‘ American Shorthorn Herd Book,’’ author 


“ Rural Architecture,” etc. etc, | 2.50 


Armsby’s Manual of Cattle Feeding. 


$2.50 
A Treatise on the Laws of Animal Nutrition and the 
Chemistry of Feeding-Stuffs in their Application to 
the Feeding of Farm Animals. With an Appendix of 
Useful Tables. Illustrated. By Henry P. AnmsBy, 
Ph.D. Cloth, !2mo. 


Angora Goat, The ...............-.... $1.50 


Its Origin, Culture, and Products, containing the most 
recent Observations of Eminent Herders. With an 
Appendix on the Alpaca and its Congeners, or the 
Wool-bearing animals of the Cordilleras of the Andes. 
By Joun L. Harzs, LL.D. 


Preserving the Manure. 


Harris’ Talks on Manures. 


In this work Mr. Harris continues the talking style 
which he has made entirely his own in agricultural 
teachings, Starting with the question, ‘‘ What is 
Manure?” itruns through in sufficient detail every 
source of manure on the farm, discussing the methods 
of making rich manure; the proper’ keeping and ap- 
plying it, and especially the ‘‘ Uses of Manure,’’ and 
the effects of different artificial fertilizers, as com- 
pared with farm-yard manure, upon different crops. 
By JosrpH Harris. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Ville’s Artificial Manures........... $6.00 


Their Chemical Selection and Scientific Application 
to Agriculture. By M. Gzorezs VitiE. A new edi- 
tion, carefully revised by the author, and verified by 
the results obtained, during the last four years, at the 
celebrated experimental farm of the French Govern- 
ment at Vincennes. Translated and Edited by that 
eminent English Chemist, Wm. Crooxgs, F. R. S., and 
Illustrated with Thirty-one Engravings. This is the 
great Standard Work on this subject, both in France 
and England. Complete in one volume. Large oc- 
tavo. 


———— 


Have you a Dairy? 
serene $1.50 


_A Manual for Butter and Cheese Makers, by L. B. Ar- 
NoLD, A. M., Pres. Am. Dairymen’s, Association. 
Cloth, 12mo. ; 


Publishers, 


- HENDERSON. . Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


751 Broadway, 


Guenon on Milch Cows. 


A Treatise upon the Bovine Species in general. Trans- 
lated from the Last and Enlarged Edition of F. 
GuENON, by Thos. J. Hand. With over 100 Illustra- 
tions, specially engraved for this work. 1.00 


Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. $3 


A Complete Treatise on Dairy Farms and Farming, 
Dairy Stock and Stock Feeding ; Milk, its Manage- 
ment and Manufacture into Butter and Cheese; His- 
tory and Mode of Organization of Factories, Dairy 
Utensils, etc. By X. A. WrttaRpD, Cloth, 8vo. 


| Are you Planning any about 


your Garden in the Spring? 


Roe’s Play and Profit in my Carden. 


The reader is told how, after four years’ experience, 
the author managed to secure a profit of $1000, while at 
the same time carrying on pastoral and literary work. 
By Rev. E. P. Roz. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 1.50 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


A now well known and standard work on Market and 
Family Gardening. The author’s own successful ex- 
perience of nearly 30 years, enables him to give most 
valuable information. By PETER HENDERSON. Fine- 
ly Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50 


Henderson’s Cardening for Pleasure. 


This work is prepared to meet the wants of all classes 


in Country, City, and Village, who keep a garden for — 


their own enjoyment rather than for the sale: of pro- 
ducts. It is adapted to the wants of the amateur in in- 
door and ont-door gardening. It is one of the best 
guides to Window Gardening we know of. By PrTrer 
Price, post- 
paid, 1.50 


Would you Learn about In- 
‘sects Injurious to Vegetation ? 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 


Garden............... ies ee $2. 00 


Those who remember Mrs. Treat’s articles in “ Hearth 
and Home,” and other periodicals, need not be told of 
the pleasing manner in which she presents, scientific 
facts. But she is more than a popular writer ; as an 
original investigator, she has added much to our know- 
ledge of both Plants and Insects, and those.who are 
familiar with Darwin’s works, are aware that he gives 
her credit for important observations and discoveries. 
This book is entirely new, and will be found one of 
the most valuable, as a popular work, that has ever 
been issued. By Mrs. Mary TERRE. Fully Hilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Harris Insects Injurious to “Vegetation. 


Plain, $4,00, Colored Plates, .... $6.50 


Enlarged and Improved. With additions from the 
author’s manuscripts and original notes: By the 
late THADDEUS WitLiAmM Harris, M.D. Illustrated 
by Engravings drawn from Nature, under the super- 
vision of Professor AGAssiz. Edited by Hon. CHaRLzs 
L. Fuunt. This work is fully illustrated with two 
hundred and seventy-eight fine wood-cuts, and eight 
beautiful steel plates, full-page size, containing ninety- 
five figures. Published in two beautiful editions; one 
plain, with steel engravings, extra cloth; the other in 
extra cloth, beveled boards, red edges, engravings col- 
ored with great accuracy. Octavo, 640 pages. Cloth, 8vo. 


Do you keep Bees? 


Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of 


the Apiary: js o.c.-5.+-05 heats $1,25 
By Prof. A. J. Coox. A New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of this popular work, mostly re-written, and 
beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


New York. 
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4 GOLD MED- ‘* . th iim 

ALS AWARD- ) NEw Yorke 


ED. ‘ ~-- : CITY. 
THESE SHEARS RETAIN A SHARP EDGE LONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE, 
Bows and Blades all of one piece, and not liable to break. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, at four dollars per pair. 


Mr. John S. Rogers, Athens, Mich., September 29th, 1882. 

I can ey, for myself and am requested to say for Mr. C. 
Lea and Mr. J. Newman (all practical shearers), that they 
are the best Shears we ever used. The four pairs sheared 
1,461 sheep and are not yet worn out, but will last another 
season. ‘Chey hold their edge longer than other makes. I 
have used up three pairs of other make in aseason. Sixty- 
eight of the head I sneared were open wool South-Downs, 
the remainder were Merino, fine and wrinkley, heavy shear- 
ing sheep, averaging 10 lbs. to the head. Some 8 lbs. and 
none less than5lbs. The bucks shearing from 25 lbs. Cown 
to 12 lbs. per head. 


Henry Nelson, Concordia, Kansas, September 10th, 1832. 

There are no better Shears. They take a longer clip, cut 
smoother and tire the hand less than any other shears 1 ever 
used. I can shear more yey + with them without sharpen- 
ing and they hold their edge longer than any other. 


University of the State of New York. 
(y ,ericalt,; 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open October 2d, 
1882.. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean of the Faculty. 
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~ LITTLES CHEMICALFLUID 


The NewSheep Dip 


C77 NON-POISONOUS CSO) 


Mixes in eat with COLD WATER. Safe to use 


in COL WEATHER. It isasure cure for all 
Skin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic animals. 
Every farmer should keep it. 


TT. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PERCHERON MARES. 


Fillies, young and matured Stallions for export. 
. Every breeder. and amateur should read my circular, sent 
| free toany address. Correspondence in English. Write at 
A. ROGY, 59 rue Lafayette, 


once. aris, France. 


: For COLOR and SWEETNESS 
} Use BEAN’S CONCENTRATED. 
Extract of Annatto. 


WNature’s own Color. Brightest 


and Strongest. Buy of your Mer- 
chant, or send 25 cts. in stamps for s sample, coloring 500 Ibs. to 


BEAN & RABE, Prop., 47 & 49 N, 2d St., PHILAD’A, 


" GEDGWICK *H88 FENCE 


: 0S.27 
7 


ee 
XXXKK 


2. 


It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well asthe most vicious 
stock, without injury to either fenceorstock. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges. and railroads, 
and very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime, Itissuperiorto boards or barbed 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipeand steel wire, defy 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the best, and cheapest all iron 
automatic or naps (tae gate, also cheup- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentionin 

paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, Ind. 


Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 

THE HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. $1 
Fe boa, OF as BRAIN AND et: Yes 


er year. 
OF NER- 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 
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ADVANTACES: 


———_o«re—— -— 


Largely Increased Amount of Butter.. 
Great Saving of Ice. 
Improved Quality of both Butter and 
Skimmed Milk. IE ) 
Economy of Room and Reduction of 
i i Expense in Conducting the Cream- 
= ery. 


— —— oo 


“DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR. 


WILL SAVE ITS COST IN THREE MONTHS, 
New Milk fed in, and Cream and Skimmed Milk drawn off continuously. Over One Thousand in Constant Use.. 


PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited.) 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 1140 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ty 


, Only Double Ring Invented, 
CHAMPION 
ELLOS Finger, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 


No sharp points_in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the fiesh, and produce tone 
soreness of the nose. to keep the hog’s nose sore, 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in the above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CO., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 
7 ree re , a RR 5 i lithe a Re ii 


| 


Only Single Ring Ever Invented That 
. Closes on the Outside A tre Nose. 

N wn’s ipti ing. 
\ And Triple Bart uw! Ltt wars Ringe 

«| .. This is the only Single Ringer ever invented 

»)h)) that closes on the outside of the nose. It. 

overcomes a serious defect in all triangular’ 

and other rings which close with the joints: 

ther in the flesh, causing it to decay and. 


A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rook fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS 
a book of curing PouutTry DISEASES, an 
=— another entitled How to Frrep Fowt.s. 

: Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
@ five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


"7 sat ES RE ol 


A OT (Patented May Sist, 1881,) 


7/0 eres 


ny a 
| | attention, and is fast coming 
a {into use, should be seen by 


oP 
Novelty Incubator. | | : 
Patent applied for. - 

Simplest and best machine in 
the market. Capacity, 100 Eggs. 
Price, $30.00. Satisfaction gua- 
ranteed, or money returned less 
freight or express charges. ° 
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hs Ve Awa G11 farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
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Rearing Mothers, $18.00 a H. M. ROBBINS 
EHRGunee'at3 utaemattch tr: Seg = : 
nfo n fur- RR : 
nished on application. Ta Newington, Conn.. 
A. G. AWKINS, Orange, N, J. 


Chester White, Berkshire,. 
and Poland China PIGS, and 
Setter Dogs, bred and for sale- 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches-- 
Pn ey ter, Chester Co., Pa.. Send stamp- 
= eee ee oe for Circular and Price List. 


Riverside Farm. 


C. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Maine. 
Jerseys, Berkshires, Cotswolds, and Collie Dogs. 8 fine- 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INGUBATOR. 


(See last month’s advertisement.) 
Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
. M. HALSTED, Box 100, Rye, N. Y. 


Eclipse Incubator. 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 


erfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. oung Bulls, 20 Collie Pups, 80 young Berkshires, from six. 
end for circular to . rs weeks to eight months old, an Sows in farrow.. All ready 


: li : 
THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR O0., apenas, 


‘Box 309, Waltham, Mass. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely t 7 ss ever 


ublished. Splendidly illustrated. | pepruary Number | Live Stock Monthly | nov d 
- $1.25 per year. Also the american 4 sive toc onthly | now ready.to- 
$1.25 os Var d, the only weekly mail. enty-four pages! Ascore of finest ongrevangs I 


pap er devoted entirely topoultr The ablest writer's its contributors! Single copy, 


existence, $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $) $0: R sain pls copy 


of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. ; 


ifteen. 
Cents; Yearly, $1.50. 
Sy SRO Bh sain CO., Portland, Maine. 


re 1HORT-HORN HERDBOOK (American) for sale, 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. S the first six volumes. Good as ne ‘ 7 


Box 34, Newton, Maas. 


. Address 


For Hatching, from all the leading 
S varieties of Poultry. Send stamp for large 
@ illustrated circular. 
Oak LANE Fak, Belchertown, Mass. 


ECONOMY WASHER GUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of- 
Leather or Rubber for carriages. wag- - 
ons, mowing machines, and small ma- 
chinery, from \ to 5 inches in diameter. . 
The best and Cheapest Washer Cutter - 
made. Sent by mail, sa cpald to an -- 
dress, on receipt of 50 cents. Every 
farmer needs one. Liberal discount to. 


ents. 
“WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio.. 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 


Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00 ; 25 lb. Kegs, $6.25. By Express or Freight Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: . 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York. | J. C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & re Hh 
Geo. A. Kell 
John An 


—_ 


te" FRIENDS If you are in any way interested, in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 


Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 


tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 

thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 

ply send your address ona + Doses card, written plainiy, to 
A. I. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 


RESSES. 
55 kinds of — 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St., N.Y. 


a 


IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 

Write us for Catalogue of our different styles of Wagons: 
THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO. 

Watertown, N + 


RINTING 


Price from 
75 cents to 
$150. Circu- 
lars free. 
Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents. 


and Buggies. 


FO W BRED & SHIPPED. 
Also Sportiny Dogs and. 


Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland... 
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That Everybody Wants 

| and that Everybody 
| | can set Without Money 
| | —if they wish. a 


Of the 287 most desirable articlesenamed het, eesrebeey: can “ud obtain one or more, Without expense. 
Full Description, with Engravings (44 pages), mailed free to any address. (‘These descriptions are well worth reading for in- 
formation, if you want nothing. . Send for them.) 


QO GP OC OD OT S> 09 HA > C2 HL BOP OD BDO. OD hat et tt bak tt 9 09 0 OD AT REREAD ID HR COUR OM OTR OD A 


BST Wi Ree Seb. oki seeenae leeeeteadh © states $42.00/42 J 200/The New Blanchard Churn................. $8.00) 9 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS Ls pe 98) Patent Jewel Case. 2.0.5 6. des ceee.. Mie ede 7.00| 7 f 201/Whitman’s Fountain Pump................ 8.50) 9 

: tT Bhs. | 99\ Brower amee...0e,... Fee. . dee so aaa 4.00} 4 {| 202)/A Greenhouse Pump...................00. | 9.00) 8 

~ Sets § 100) Togas... lee. ..ce .. Le foes . ie 56.00/56 § 203'Lewis’ Combination Force Pump.......... 6.00] % 

Se2|s 101|'Tilee-ateteact.i.,..... diu...-..aue- Gee. -}/19.00}19 — 204) W. 8. OEE: Improved Univeral Force 

OPEN TO ALL. és “3 | 102'Pair of Knife Rests) ...... ...00.......05 5) 1 Bompe©. 8.15.2... Oe. ie. Sed 20.50/23 

Co SP og in Eager appr pn 18.00/20 | 205) The Roe. peeigeceny® Carbon Clipper Plow.) 14.00)15 

NO. Names of Premium Articles. | Ss & § 104 Spoon Holder... ............. eek Ree 3.25| 4 § 206/The A BC Corn Sheller................... .| 12.00)13 

Rc §. 105 Breakfast Caster i.) .o.J). 0002, 3/25) 4 8 £207 Carvane 1 OGis, 2 b.0.54..... R.A . | 1-10] 2 

MiamEpMe 26a AIA... ee. \$12.00|13 — 106 Child's Knife, Fork, and Spoon.. \...... | 3:00) 4 208|A $15 Overcoat. ..........6..... eee eee vee 15.00|16 

2) Worcester’s Dictionary....... 2... neers 10.00/12 107 Flower Vase, NOB. 03. er uk ee eS 5:00| 5 § 209 $20 Farmer’s Suit. ........5. 05.02... wee! 20.00/20 

3! Worcester s Dictionary................... *} 1.00} 2 108 Spoon Hotfer ok scah tbs PAO AL. woe 6.95) % § 210 $30 Dress' Salts. o& re. Re ..| 85.00/85. 

4\Bound Volumes American Agriculturést.. | 2,30) 4 Pa) RR Se eee eee *) $1.25) 2 § 211 Triumph Combination Linen Marker,,.....°%*%) 1.00] 2 

5|/The German Student Lamp................ 6.00) 8 I I a a a” _.o.ee} 7.00) 7 @ 212 Auburndale Metallic Thermometer. . * 3.00) 3 

6|Rubber Cap with Cape............ dies *| 1.50} 2 111 Gard Reosiver. ec ...20. 5. NW. Ad. 7.00) 7 |Anburndale Metallic Thermometer... .. ..** 2.50) 3 

%| Rubber Sack Coat...........seeesusea ete. */ 6.00) 8 119 Sager , LONGA 4.0 cone herve ceemitn't bora Oxbio Ha * 2.00) 3 Auburndale Metallic Thermometer....... *| 2.00) 2 

SiRobber Legging... ..«cimmnnmemmmmmaenns *| 2.00) 3 113 Sugar Shell, Mustard Spoon and Salt 213 Light Single FSP O88 ooo 3.5% «Winn owe igeies « %) 12.00/15 
9{Combined Rubber Outfit........... ..+. ¥] 9.00/11 re BRR a ge Reeie te greiacl ah *| 2.00! 8 § 214 Whitman’s Halter Bridle................. *| 5.00 
10|Ladies’ Circular Waterproof............. *| 4.50) 6 114 Butter BOGE, Ch Lab oGd eds of b chhe Sub cidao hd 9.50] 9 f 215 Dictionary Holder...................... oe el HOO 
11/\The Waterbury Watch............. .--. ®] 3.50) 4 115 Nut Picks and Cracker.:)...).2...20..... mr 2.25) 48 2Ga/ SeeeCham. .2 2. .ae..... 6s. 4 & 2. *} 4.00 
THD Goda WAten viississies > ssn s aeeees, */ 10.00/18 § 116 Silver Plated Knives:and Forks.......... *) 12.00/12 f. 217 Vest Chain..... oe ae ee Se *) 4.50 
13|Extra Silver Case Watch................. *) 15.00/20 § 117 Butter Knifewn.:. 05 55 ir. nud... H,  LBBi 2 FOSTER CRUODAM, . ee. same vine snnee SEM ey we. ®) 4,50 
14! Extra Silver Watch, Hunting Case....... *! 16.00/22 118 One Dozen Tea Spoons............++- woneM hon Seeds: 9 E219 Vest Chain,....... fs. 0 S aacsa’ 14 wa. 4,00 
15) Ladies’ Gold Watch, Stem Winder ...... *) 20.00/26 119 One Dozen Table Spoons.............. 20M) 14,50 16 8 Sad WOR OID ie bin pine a bipiy traces mses wetes ‘ord wore 8] 9284.25 
16| Ladies’ Gold Watch, Enamelled.......... *) 19.00/25 120;One Dozen Table Forks.................. Oy I BOE RET VEG CIN ao ood Niriniensn cine c cccscccgneine * §©64.00 
17|The Auburndale Timer................... %*) 15.0015 § 121|Napkin Ring........ 0 ...... Fee reyes hee * 1.00, 2 § 222 A Gold Thimble.:........... ib... ie BBR 
18| Office Clock and Inkstands................. %.50| 9 § 122) Napkin Ring,........0. .dee weeeeb. oes | 80, 1 F228 A RNIN: cE ORIEL 60 ic sitet oS oa o,h of sie) ist *; 2.00 
19/The Florentine Clock.. ..............%.... 22.00}22 123| Fruit Knife and Nut Pick................ *) 1.50, 2 ] 224 Watch Key, Cross Pattern........... ae ee 
20/Peep O'Day Clock...........+ sssseseeeey %| 2°70| 3 | 124|Gold Mounted Business Pencil....»._.... mel! 60! 1 f2a8Eace Pin... soon OF Beemer | os 
21/The La Duchesse Clock................5... 16.00/19 125) ee eee nt eee a agus ¥)° 5.00) 6 F-Medace Pin. |... hRO RT PF OL... * 5 
22) Solid Silver Napkin Ring......... imiodl. 0: *|  3.00| 4 1% Gaskell’s Saienithaat D dhiva« aeeneie Mt menial * 1.00, 2 § 227 Lace Pin Pe Nad OF2H «Gti sVi ao: eked * ys) 
23, Collar Button ...... Solid Gold CFU, Of *, 2.50) 4 127 Satchel Box. of Paints, «.., > «si seat «iT eens * 2.00) 3 | 228 Ladies’ Gold Bet, EDs: 04 696+ Seber oe ~ 6.00 
24|Excellent Compasses...“ “oo... ee... *| 5.75} '7 9 128 Box of, Water Colors... ......45..s1.4.08 a): 25) 2 F* 229 Ladies” Gold Set...) wos, seen: Bed Fe pery * 3.00 
25|Gold Ring...........++. onan SESE Bae *| 3.50)5 § 129 Murillo Moist Color Box..*......../..... a) 1:25} 2] 280 Ladies’Gold Sete 7) Ae *) 3.00) 
26/Gold Ring.............. TH OLTR LS Os *) 3.00} 4 § 130;Box Gold and Silver Paint. pees: me 3 nae * 1.00 2 ff 231jLadies’ Gold Set............... odie bite eek M4 3.00 
27/Seal Ring.......--+++.. Na Meee ee *| 8 50/11 § 181/Box of Oil Colors..:. 00.0... 0. fete | 5.00, 7 | 282\Ladies’ Gold-Set......5.0:..1.2.4.0.. ev) 2.50 
ot ke re hE ISIE stint DOL 6. IBS COOL BOS oneusomeneey:ene-v wees owe eR IESE %).,%| 1 | 233/Finger Ring............... ove +. ceed . 1.00 
29'Gold Lace or Shaw! Pin‘ Seesetees sees WT. 20| O Bf 1OOCORG PAIMUINE ooo ec cc cc cee eee Be 8 ee! Oe Ar eb itr one. *; 1.00 
80)/Gold Sash Pin.......... SNowtepe oceet'e *| $8.00) 4 184\Canvas: Portfalia. . casids bi eee! 8 %} 2:00, 8 FO SBS Ringers ed) Shoot SSS FMS *|~ 1.00 
$1 Bash. Bint) .O 63. Fi oa» as ms Sg bod an *| 8.00) 4 135|Glass Paper Weight...+....... .......... *| 1,50, 2 § 236 Finger Ring@e cia72i.2% 02. a>. 42103 *, =1.00 
32} Desk Pen and Holder.......0....0.00 20.2.5 %P 2.25! 4 186|Horn Paper@utter..............ccccseees *| 1.00, 2 | 238%|\Finger Ring...) 0. .4.... 206 sea ddlewg *, 1.00 
83|Gold Pen and Pencil Combined......... *| 3.00, 5 § 137\Smoked Pearl Car@-case:................. |. 2.00! 9 PS immer eer iiss oe on ck ve ans + peerecne et *), 1.00 
34| Patent Magic Bell-Head Pencil..... ..... *| 1,50) 2 § 138) Photograph Album........................- 2°75 3 f 239 Finger Ring..... 0.00.2 oss ss ills seco * «61.00 
35| Gold Pen, Telescopic Case............... %*| 2.50! 4 § 139,\Stereoscope and 6 Views...s............... 2.50, 3 § 240 Bocket.......... BGCLOlis. & OF, 0.68 *) 2.50 
36 Lady’ s Hand BiG, . dss a $5 9... SOT e %/ 1.00) 2 § 140\Box of Stationery. .... ................. *| 1,00 2 § 241| Bloodstone Locket... ..:..... $3. aa + 8.5 
87| Lady’ 8 Haat Bag’... ie *) 62.75) 8 141|Autograph Album.... ................. -*) 1 4 BB TAS Vtech, CHARIS a asst. Ci coi oot. crept Gao *) 5 
38| Ladies’. Pocket Book.. ......5 -.. ce heed *} 1.50, 2 | 142\Nickle PlatedCalendar... ............... %| 2.00] 8 | 243|Onyx Locket... 0. eee eee e coe ne %*| 2.50 
89| Ladies’ Folding Lap Board............... %). 1.75) 8 143 Portable Pocket Inkstand..........2..... %!- 1.95) S ICRA Dockets sige wv. VIR rie ett iS. 1.25 
sei hate ade Ye besa, Oe ee *| . 70} 1 § 144/Lady’s Pocketbook...................5.. | 1.00) 2 § 245 oe -Adjusting Watch Key............... *| 1.00 
41|Gents’ Morocco Bill Book................ %| 1.25; 2 § 145;}Lady’s Portmonnaie.... ... ............ *| 1.00) 2 If-Adjusting Watch Key. SCs ae MligIGH .%*) 1.50 
42|Ladies’ Side Satchel.... ................. *| 2.00) 8 § .446)Lunch Basket................ ~, Sepp *; =—.50| 1 § 246 Neck CHAIN... 84. BOSH 6.0... Bebe «(5.00 

, Bi Ladieg? "Waele Bax?. “hu... aha cpok..gim 1.50; 2 § 147 Shopping ee Bchool Bag. Wi 5)...niic. ce. & te) Ob SRT NCC Chaim. 5. bi ee ce 8 te *|} 2.00 
44!Ladies’ Work Box.........2...0.0..0... ..s-]| 8.00).8 #4 ee tree eee MO eT as" 6.00|- 8 fae Neck Chain«. ...5... sy........-. 0 oe oc me Ly Ooae 
45|/Black Walnut Writing Desk....... afer 2 |p -25|.3. 9, 149 Concertina + Ne ae-se - ieiasee .--5b7- eb *) 3.50) 4 §( 249|)Neck Chain... ................. eA *| 5.00 
46|Spy Glass, or Pocket Telescope........ .. 0%, 3.%5) 5 | 150|\German Harmonica.......  ... ...... %! 1.50) 2 0 Ri0| NecksChaigias gow ws wh. Ana *| =65.00 
47|Prize Holly | «| 8,00| 4 § 151 pecoracon Pea ee ee See PS ee ee 5.00) 7 § 251|/Neck Chain...... ... §F., ep ean ina ee 2 |. 3.25 
48|Prize Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw... ./...}°°8.00) 9 ape Travers’ Patent Hammocks......... *| 1.50) 2 § 252|)Neck Chain............: dpi Aertel .%| 2,50 

_49|Butcher’s Knife and oe We Site us aay cee “| 1,50] 8 e Travers’ Jotent Hammocks.......... *| 3.00] 4 § 258. Pair Bracelets............ ..... NT eodeevtse MEL ee 
50|Table Knives and Forks................. *| 10.0012 9 153)A Beicgrsph Appentts for Everybody..... 12.00)15 § (254 Pair Bracelets.......0/.... 0 .......0008 *| 4. 

’ BL Breme Gate. 6. ts en. BSE IRR . We -T00) @ E154 Daley ‘Printing Press. 0... ck. ee ee eee 2.00| 83 8 255 Pair Bracelets... so. ons oi sie ns -sewcidien . * 2.00 
52/French Cook's Knife, Fork and Steel...... | 4.50) 6 | 155|/The Silent Teacher yee %} 1.00) 2.§ 256 Pair Bracelets...........ccsss.ee-eeeeeed . * 7.00 
53|Multam in Parvo Knife... ........ .... * 4,00) 5 § 156)Student’s Companion................... 2 61,00) 2)§ 257 Pair Bracelets. ....0.0... 02.0. 20s0 eis as *| 5.00 
bg ae ie tareanll ata Ss Set Fe *) 1.00) 2 ff 157|Novelty Lantern,..........-6-...+++.9. #) 1,00) 2:18 258 Pair Bracelets.i\. so... o.). 2906. aa *' =6'7.00 
55|Pocket Knife, 4 Blades.... ............4. *, 1.00) 2 § 158|Eclipse Steam Engine....... dcbbhinwhb de. %*| 1.00] 2 § 259 Sleeve Buttons.........0.0...0 22.0... eee. * 1 00) 2: 
56|/Farmer’s Pocket Knife, 2 Blades......... **| 1.00| 2 § 159/Bonanza Printing Press..,................. 3.00} 4 | 260 Sleeve Buttons.......... ........... -.% 1.75] 2 
57|Pearl Handle Pocket Knife............... * 2.00) 3 f> 160|Field Glass... .. .0.......0..06....04. rei *| 16.00\21 § 261 Sleeve Buttons......... ....... ... .s . % 1 00) 2 
58|Ladies’ Pearl Handle Pocket Knife....... *, 2.00) 3 | 161/Horizontal MAING GS... teens *| 2.50) 4 § 262, Sleeve Buttons.................... a oh * 2.00) 3. 
59|/Pair of Shears....... Pee Sate SA RE a oe * | 1,00) 2 § 162;/Three Premiums in One............+..05. “i .75) 1 W3iSleeve Buttons, . .......5..6.+-- nee sekee. *; 1.50) 2: 
60|Button-hole Scissors....... ........... -* _.75) 1 9 163|Magic Lantern for Boys.................. *| 1.50] 2 § °264/The sie Improved Remington Sewing Ma- 
AE ERE 9 icp a dinteinin a diated Salen singh ok i 1,00} 2 § 164| Vignette Authors..................-..- 0 *;  .60) 1 Ua owe ete et 50.00/40: 
62/Pocket Tool Holder,.......,............. * 1,00|.2 § 165|Parlor Roller Skates....................+. %| 2.00| 4 § 265\New Double-Barrel Shot Gun. .......... %*, 45.00) 50: 
63|Gem Soldering Casket............ 0 ..... %*| 1.25| 2 § 166|/The Great East River Suspension eee * 1.75| 2 | 266,Single-Barrel, Central Fire, Breech Loading 
US Op to 1) Paar pers, eo *| .60| 1 § 167|Three Premiums in One,..;............ ~*) £5] 1 ee oe ee Ae ee % | 15.00/25. 
65|New Lemon Squeezer.......... ......... 6 .75| 1 § 168;\Combination Doll House.....:........... *) 1.75) 3 § ‘267 emiaeeoty Breech Loading Single Shot . 
66|Folding Table Mats (6)................... *; 1,00) 2 169| Home Black boar THe: Dai gy... ««pidhs. sieve 8:00)'8 @ ot il) BR al oak. Ve ier. Cs RV GS 21.00/22: 
67|Bread Mixer and Kneader......... ..... ...| 8.25) 5 § 170)/The Holly Blackboard............... ..... 4.50] 5 § 268|Hunter’ ; or Sporting Rifle....../......... *| 27 00/30) 
68| White Mountain Potato Parer.............. 1,00) 2 § 171)/The Young Artist's Blackboard and Easel ‘269 Popular Long Range Srepdiabar Rifle. ... | 80.00/80: 
69| White Mountain Apple Coring and Slicing Seentiseeus &. . 60 2s. 98.55 Fe. . ood wane 2.25} 3 f 2%0|Revolver (5 Shot)... .......00 nee. *| 2.50) 4 

Peneeenert. PEE OP TARY | 1.00} 2 GUC FA OO is oa Gn wc cctawpecodas. cock 2.50| 4 § 271)Revolver, Double. Action......2.......... *| 8.50/11 
70|Crumb Tray and Brush......... ba oan aoe Me * 1,00; 2 178|Combination Stable ..................... *| 1.25] 2 § 272)\Shot and Powder Measure.. é yee ods, Sl Eo 
71\Revolving Grater ...... ORR *, 1.00) 2 § 174|Bull-dog Bank....... , bUSs BETA UD. 310. *| 1.50} 2 218|Shot Pouch......5.0.-..ieceecesestonen a 1.25) 2. 
pif RR a a eer ea es 4.25; 6 § 175|Great American Circus...........:..6.... %| 1.50) 2 § 274 Cartridge B: 7 De cit acti tke sake ee * 1.50) 2. 
& The Best Spring Bed... ooo ee ec -..| 10.00/11 176|The Great N. Y. and London Menagerie. *| 1.50) 2 | 275)Cartridge Belt........ a erie eee © * =2:00) 3: 

74| Universal lothes Wringer.....:........... 6.00 9 | 177/Kicking’Mule Bank..................... *| 1.50} 2 § 276|Powder Flask.............5........0.000. * 1.75) 3. 
75, Bedroom Toet Bet kas le Mes be wo ces 6.00 8 178|Combination Grocery Store.............. ery F.BOS EG STUVOMIANE. xs catinnesawe's see% oh Pith odie *| - 1.00) 2. 
76'Parlor Night Lamp............ .......seess 1.00 2 §°179 Sleigh ra veie aie Uc aia (F dabdean < «SAV CAR EOE B00). 3 RR cd hos sey ery hic we ity ches coho dis pis Xo-a.0nn * 3.00) 4. 
77| Dinner nn Onno ores Fase 30.00 38 180|Boy’s Star Line Wagon...... ....... ..... 5.00) 7 §. 279 Whit se) s Riding or Driving Bit........ * =, TH! 2 
78\Shaving Bety.i. basi ahs. morleow hh. ey MCE ee ee ama TOY CHINO oe, ects spo ces te caeep ets Cp ussece 9.00/12 §- ZeC|Compagen). tes. HL ,. FL. RECS | *, 2.50! 3. 
79/The American Electro Magnetic Battery. *, 3.00, 5 ES Vee ee Tt. Geet fe AER ORs *) 2.00} 3 § 281\Dog Call OPW Hise s i.) A296. oe 7% 50 1 
80 India Rubber Blanket... ................. | 2.00 3 pr tN ee mae 18.50;17 5 Gewerionr... .-. ee nace eee nee ek * =©1.00 2. 
81/The Mystic Carpet Sweeper................ 2.50; 5 og be Ree RE as Peer > ean es 8.00|\10 § 283| Drinking Cups. ...........5..02.0.6.. ee deee *, 1,00 2. 
Gi Pafioe” LOMO SG es NOT TQS 6.00) 8 185|Doll .Perambulator. 0 .. cscs. wsu deme. e%. oes 1.50| 2 § 284\Game Bag............ ... Foss <0, xe ge * 2.50 4 
83/China: Tea Sete..i7: evi chaste. Qs RE. 13.00.18 | 186|Boy’s Bicycle... .............0.0.0.ceeeeeeee 6.00! 7-8 285|Gun Case..... ...20.00.0.0 00... no Rie * 8.00 4 
84,The American Agriculturist targa, a Mi- 187/Drawing Instruments.................... By DOr By eet CUO ee cee a nide ney occ sce sbene *, «62.00 3. 

CFORCODA, «sds cdhays son heed cca. 10.00.10 § 188|Drawing Instruments.................... ee ee AB db oa dc) i eg is *| 17.00 13. 

Bowes 5 ome « SESSA AR ESN AAS NES C ED . ae ” i poo moet rca SR TTESY wace ducte un MARA OE > eo 3 
Steel Meonet. oy oeecstecdanes seectirns A : i rawing Instruments. ...../0........004. 50) 7 
87 Steel Magnet (Late). hee. Ee: * 1:25 2 } 191\Drawing Instruments. .......... ....... *| 3.00) 5 Send fcr our Beautitul Mlustrated. Premi- 
89 Opera Glass. sos. coloece iojelineiet} a) 1,00 9° | 193(Mool Chest "ACH nee. LT 22) 10°00 11 | wim Last, which we will mail to you Free, containing 
| ce bh 
tending hep Pere eile ns «eo pus,e ieee oes z ie : a Tool Chest, mt eeetrs itu. .% ste ee teense eess a * Illustrations and Descriptions of the articles 
eeeereee eee e eee eeneee eee eer ee . ! eoeee ee ewer eee en ewe ee eer ew enee . aif 
92 Dinner bie... Rik). ..GEa.. Sale oe. 6.00, 6 196' Tool Chest, “D, VER GOT ACES cesine one 6 Mes 4.50 6 7j ; ; 
Me) 8 een nny 6.50) 7 197|Tool ro) SS eC eae are. wee 2.70 4 paremneates in eee 7m Wi Gee en aeey 
94 Child's oo} OD Be ee *| 3.50) 5 198 ee Combined Riding and Walking Culti-| | valuable and interesting BOOKS offered as Premiums.. 
95 i PIG AO GPRM ysis Me. otc cscs. cay Weems RO RD ete a tes ere ee 35.00 35 | he 
98 TIS conainne yd Wee Wa es VES (si Hb SYS Ree DEE 44.00.44 § 199 Pianet ey Cewiveataes..)-- Gs. ..22-1 chit. 14.00,15 | which cannot be placed in this list for want of space.. 


ea Any of the articles named above can be purchased, for the price named, at the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’ 
office. All articles marked with a (*) are sent prepaid by mail or express, to any point in the United States.. 


eo’ 
OO 


The largest and handsomest in cultivation, weighing 40 to 45 Ibs. to the bushel. Yielded the past season over 100 bush- 


els to the acre. 
$15.00, bags included. 


RUSSIAN 


By mail, post-paid, 1 lb., 40c.; 3 lbs., $1.00. By freight or express, bushel, $1.75; 5 bushels, $8.00; 10 bushels, 


WHITE OATS. 


Forme ualy proanciives vigorous, rust-proof, and heavy, weighing 38 to 40 Ibs. to bushel. 1 1b., 40c.; 3 lbs., $1.00, post- 
29 5 


ypaid ; bushel, $ 5 bushels, 


—_—— {0,000,000 


ORLNT SEEDLING 


Of Deciduous and Evergreen Varieties. 


All Nursery Grown. 


ALSO AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Tree Seeds. 


‘properly cared for and in. good germinating condition. 
A few quotations from my price list for Spring of 1883 :— 


TREE SEEDLINGS. 


Per 1,000 
Ailanthus, 4 to 6 inches, $5.00 
White Ash, 4 to Ginches, 3.00 


Am. Arbor Vitz, 4to6 inches, 3.00 
Catalpa, Common,9 to !2ins., 3.00 
Catalpa, Hardy Speciosa, 9 to {2 
_ inches, 
‘Catalpa,Tea’s Japan, 4 to Gins., {5.00 
White Elm, 3 to4 inches, 1.00 
‘Blackor Yellow Locust, 4toG6ins.,2.50 
Sugar Maple, 4 to G inches, 1.00 


Norway Spruce, | to 2 inches, 1.50 
‘Osage Orange, 4 to Ginches, 1.50 
Red Oak, 6 to 9inches, ‘ 5.00 
_Austrian Pine, 2. to 3 inches, 3.00 
‘Corsican Pine, 2 to3 inches, 3.00 


‘Wis. Weeping Willow Cuttings, 5.00 
TREE SEEDS. 


:Ailanthus, Per |b. 1.50 
Black Ash, feo .60 
‘Green Ash, .60 
White Ash, | x .40 
Catalpa Speciosa, “‘ 2.00 
‘Sugar Maple, ft .40 


‘Box Elder, BY xn: 60 


Anything offered: in this advertisement will be sent by 
‘freight or express at expense and risk of purchaser, or 
*mailed free at the following additions to above rates: 
_Add for postage on Seeds, 15 cts. per lb. 

a, 446 “«" * Seedlings under 4 inches, 50 cts. per 1,000. 

‘ 7" 4 to 6 inches, 1.00 <“ = 
6 to 9 inches, 00 aN 
3.00 3 ‘sé 

00 


' 9to 12 inches, 
#}..0, 66 . . *. Cuttings. ee J 
Address, W.W.JOHNSON, Snowflake, Mich. 
Almost EVERYTHING 
“For the GARDEN and FRUIT FARM. 


DUTCHESS NURSERIES & SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


Founded 1863. Send for Catalogue with Novelties in Seeds 
and Fruits. W.L. FERRIS, Jr., Po’keepsie, N. Y. 


‘om nny (SEEDS (0a ta 


Market Gardeners, Merchants, Farmers, 


~and all others who have occasion to purchase Seeds by 
pound, ounce and bushel. For price list and (set of 4) 
Comic Vegetable pares, wre our Address on posial. 


ER ° , 
(Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens,) Cambridge, N. Y. 


“6 “ sé i te 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not oneever exploded. Can be run 
pas any one of ordinary intelligence. 
very Engine complete, ready to 
use a8 soon as received. No Engine 

built so good and so low in price. 
Horse-Power. ai 5250.28 

e 


66 66 
8% § “1... 440.00 
fiustrated Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


Da cri a i tN a i al a dd 

PLENDID! 50 LATEST STYLE CHROMO CARDS, 
; name, 10c. Premium with 3 packs. Agents’ Sample 
“ Book, 2ic. E. H. PARDEE, New Haven, Ct. 


© 


50; 10 bushels, $10.00, bags included. Also White Washington, Challenge, Probsteir, Sur- 
prise, Excelsior, Canadian, and Mold’s Ennobled, each, lb., 40c. ; 8 1bs., $1.00, post-paid ; bushel, $1.1U; 10 bushels and over, 
$1.00 per bushel. Our new Illustrated Catalogue of warranted seeds free. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and mailed 


free to allapplicants. it contains all the leading and most 
popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, PIE t-D; 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of the last season, and 
mearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LOW'S RELIABLE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


Raising New Varieties a Specialty.. As the Originator 
and first introducer of the Essex Hybrid Squash 
and Essex Hybrid Tomato (without exception the 
best varieties in cultivation), I invite all who want Seed 
True to send to headquarters. Ali seed by 
Postage. Seed to Market 
Gardeners, who buy in quantity, at Special Rates. See 
Potatoes, Choice Cabbage and Onion Seed Spe- 
cialties. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE TO ALL. 

AARON LOW, Essex, Essex Co., Mass. 


Pure and 
the pound sent Free of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


WHITE BELGIAN OATS. | RO 


q + - 
[FEBRUARY, 
Ss HS. 
10 FOR $1; 21 FOR $2. 
Finest Everblooming sorts, ali labeled. Also 12 Tube- 
roses, $1. 12 Geraniums, $1. 12 Carnations, $1. 12 Fuchsias, 
$1. 2) Verbenas, $1. 35 pkts. choice Flower Seeds, $1. 
Hundreds of others cheap, and many New and Rare. We 
give a handsome present with every order. All mailed 


ostage paid, and safe arrival guaranteed. Illustrated Cata- 
ogue free. 3ist year. 15 Greenhouses. 


PAUL BUTZ & SONS, New Castle, Pa. 


ROSTED Natural Peach Seed. We are prepared to 
suppl No.1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
spring, at $1.50 ger bushel, in lots of 5 bushels and over; 
less San $1.75 
CHAS. BLACK & 


er bushel. Address, 
O., Village Nurseries, Hightstown,N.J. 


VERBENA’ SEED. 


Selected with great care from the finest varieties of my 
celebrated collection, ber pockese of 100 seeds, 25c.; 5 pack- 
ages, $1.00. EXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 

100 000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS, including all 
> the best leading varieties, Manchester, 
Bidwell, etc, at low rates. Also Small Fruit Trees and 


Plants by mail. Address CHAS. BLACK & BRO.,’ Villa 
Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. : va 


This Plow contairs the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands from the handles. 
Light to draw, firm, strong 
and durable. Constructed of 
8 eee, and will scour equal 

iliron, at a less price. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of all our Tools and 
ree. 


Implements sent 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO.., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


OR ELEVEN YEARS there 
has been published in 
New York City a delightful 
Monthly Magazine, the 
‘Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,” 
which treats of FLOWERS 


for the house and for the garden, as its leading feature, 
and with illustrated articles on Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home 
and Personal Adornment, Domestic Economy and Practi- 
cal Suggestions for the Kitchen, Music, &c., &c., &c., in 
sufficient variety to commend it to every refined American 


home. 


It began its twelfth year with the January number. 


The new management has doubled the number of pages 
without increasing its price — $1.25 PER YEAR -— with all 
the cost refunded in ten papers specially grown Flower 
-Seeds, or Gladiolus Bulbs, as you may select, which go 


POST FREE to every yearly subscriber. 


SEE THE LISTS. 


List I.—To every yearly subscriber who does not request List II, we mail, post 
free, all of these ten papers of flower seeds as follows :— : 


BALSAM, Camellia-flowered, Mixed Colors. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII, Large, Mix. Colors. 
MIGNONETTE, New Giant. 

COCK SCOMB, Dwarf, Immense Hds, Mix. Cols. 
CANDYTUF'T, Large Rocket. 


PANSY, very choice, Mixed Colors. 

ZINNIAS, very choice, Mixed Colors, 

IPOM AKA, very choice, Mixed Colors, 
PETUNIAS, very choice, Mix., Blotched &Strpd. 


POPPY, very choice, Mixed New French. 


List I1._Three Bulbs in three distinct sorts, of American Hybrid Gladiolus, 


equal to the very best named varieties. 


Persons unacquainted with the LADIES’ FLORAL 
CABINET, but desiring to try it for a few months, may 
remit 25 cents for a three months’ trial trip; and at the 
close of that period a remittance of One Dollar will entitle 
them to the Magazine for the remaining nine months of 
a year and the premium seeds or bulbs, as they select. 

Old subscribers may have sample free on application. 
Address to-day, mentioning this publication. | | 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, New-York. 


1883. ] 
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Books for Winter Reading 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE. 


Do you raise Poultry ? 


iLewis’ Practical Poultry Book. 
A Work on the Breeds, Breeding, Rearing, and General 
Management of Poultry, with Full Instructions for 
Caponizing. 100 Engravings. Cloth, Octavo. ¢ 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 
The management of Poultry in large numbers, being a 
series of articles written for the American Agriculturis¢. 
Illustrated. By H.H.Stropparp. 12mo. Paper cover, 


.50; Cloth. ane 15 
Have your Own Fish Pond. 
Norris’ Fish Culture............----: $1.75 


Embracing all the details of Artificial Breeding and 
Rearing of Trout, Salmon, Shad, and other Fishes. 
by TuappEvus Norris. Finely Illustrated. Cloth, 


12mo. 
Roosevelt and Green’s Fish Hatching 
and Fish Catching...........----- $1.50 


The authors’ names are sufficient to indicate the char- 
acter, scope, and value of this new work. By R. B. 
RoosEvELT and SETH GREEN. Cloth, 12mo. 


ena sid ccantkg ehakhneatamanie: $2.00 
By Prof. G. Brown Goopz, with an account of the 
Agricultural uses of the Fish, by Prof. W.-O. At- 
WATRR. 30 Plates. Cloth, 8vo. 


Do you keep Birds, Rabbits, 
etc. ? 


American Bird Fancier..................50 
Or How to Breed, Rear, and Care for Song and Domes- 
tic Birds. This valuable and important little work for 
all who are interested in the keeping of Song-Birds, 
has been revised and enlarged, and is now a complete 
manual upon thesubject. All who own valuable birds, 
or wish to do so, will find the new Fancier indispensa- 
ble. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. By D. J. 
Browne, and Dr, FurteR WALKER, Illustrated. 
Paper Cover. 


‘Bird Keeping....... RAN eet. $1.50 


A practical guide for the management of Singing and 
Cage Birds. Fully Illustrated. Several Colored 
Plates. By C. E. Dyson. Cloth, 12mo. 


‘Canary Birds.........Paper, 50, Cloth, .75 
A Manual of Useful and Practical Information for 
Bird-Keepers, 18mo. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier..... cvs Wiiv ees 80 
Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, and General Management 
of Rabbits; their Diseases and Remedies; Full Di- 
rections for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Illustrated. By C.M. Bement. Paper cover, 12mo. 


Take a little Recreation, and 
Give your Boys some. 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports. 
Re-written, greatly enlarged, and brought down to 
1882. By SToNEHENGE and OrHERs. Profusely Illus- 
trated. One large octavo yolume, with 966 pages, half 
morocco. 7.50 


Do you want to Learn to 
Shoot on the Wing? 


‘Shooting on the Wing. 

Plain Directions for Acquiring the Art, with Useful 
‘Hints concerning all that pertains to Guns, Shooting, 
-and particularly in regard to nei to Kill. Cloth, 

12mo. “id 


American Game Bird Shooting. 
By Joun MortimeR MurpaHy, author of ‘Shooting 
Adventures in the Far West,” etc., etc. Profusely Il- 
lustrated, and describing the haunts and habits of 
Game Birds generally. 12mo., tinted paper. 


2.00 


Do you Hunt and Trap ? 


The Dogs of Creat Britain, America, 
and other Countries.—!882-3 Edi- 


tion. F 

(New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition.) Their Breed- 
ing, Training, and Management in Health and Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two Standard 
Works on the Dog, by ‘‘ StongenENGe#,”’ thereby fur- 
nishing what once cost $11.25 for $2.00. Over One 
Hundred Beautiful Engravings. Chapters by Ameri- 
can Writers. Most Complete Dog Book ever Publish- 
ed. Gives Complete Official Lists of Premiums 
Awarded at Bench Shows, down to 1882, Cloth, 
12mo. 2.00 


How to Hunt and Trap. 
By Jos. H. Barry, Hunter and Taxidermist for the 
U. 8. Surveys. A:Companion Book to ** Practical Taxi- 
dermy and Home Decoration,’’ and by the same author. 
It contains eighty illustrations from photographs: and 
field sketches by the author. A book of rough experi- 
ence, treating on hunting, camping, horses, mules, 
dogs, guns, boats, canoes, traps, and trapping; tells 
how to hunt all game, from the English Snipe to the 
Buffalo. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting. 
Fully Describing all Wild Fowl]: their Haunts, Hab- 
its, and Best Modes of Decoying and Shooting Them : 
Gives a True History of Choke Bores; Tells How to 
Train Retrievers; and How to Test the Shooting 
Powers of Shot Guns. By JoszrH W, Lona. Iilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 


By Jos, H. Barty, Taxidermist for the Government 
Surveys and many Colleges and Museums in the United 
States. 125 Illustrations. An entirely new and com- 
plete, as well as authentic work on Taxidermy—giving 
in detail full directions for collecting and mounting 
Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fish, Insects, and General 
Objects of Natural History. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Valuable Miscellaneous Farm 


Information. 
Eassie’s Wood and Its Uses.......... $1.50 


A Hand book for the use of Contractors, Builders, 
Architects, Engineers, Timber Merchants, etc. By P. 
B. Eassr®. ‘Cloth, 12mo. 


Farming for Profit.......:....:......- $3.75 


A Hand-book for the American Farmer. A practical 
work. Edited by Joun E. Reap. Illustrated, Cloth. 
8vo., large. 


Henderson’s Hand-Book of the Grasses of 
Great Britain and America. ..$1.50 


Their Generic and Specific, Character, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Soils best adapted for their Cultiva- 


tion, etc. By Jonn HENDERSON. Cloth, 12mo. 
Bennett's Farm Law. Cloth, ,75, Sheep 
| $1.00 


A Treatise on the Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Farmers. By Hon. Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. One 
volume, 12mo. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. Paper, .50 


A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making 


Brooms on a Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 
12mo. 
Tucker’s Sugar Analysis........ aaan $3.50 


A Complete Manual on this subject, with an Introduc- 
tion on the Chemistry of Cane Sugar. By J. H. 
TucKER, Po. D. Cloth, 8vo. 


Allen’s New American Farm Book.$2.50 
The very best work on the subject ; comprising all 
that can be condensed into an available volume. Orig- 
inally by Ricwarp L. ALLEN. Revised and greatly en- 
larged by Lewis F. Auten. Cloth, 12mo. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants.$1.75 
An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, 
Gardener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description 
(with accurate Illustrations), of the Weeds and Plants 
found in American Fields and Gardens, which meet 
the observation, or require the attention of Cultivators; 
with practical suggestions for their Eradication when 
needed. By Wm. Daruine, M. D., and Pror. Gzo. 
THURBER. Thoroughly Illustrated with 277 Engrav- 
ings. Cloth, 12mo. 


Robinson's Facts for Farmers....... $5.00 
Also for the Family Circle. By Soton Roxpinson. A 
variety of rich materials for all land-owners, about do- 
mestic animals and domestic economy: farm buildings, 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and all farm crops, 
tools, fences, fertilization, draining, and irrigation ; 
with an appendix on the diseases of domestic animals ; 
a choice selection of reliable and indispensable law 
forms ;. and tables calculating interest at any rate per 
cent required. Beautifully illustrated with steel en- 
gravings. Cloth, 8vo. 1,100 pages. 


Thomas’ Rural Affairs, (per Volume)..$1.50 
Complete in Nine Volumes. Being a reprint on larger, 
finer, and heavier paper, of the very valuable articles 
in every department of Rural Economy, which have 
heretofore appeared in annnal numbers, from 1855 to 
1881, inclusive, under the title of the ‘“‘Annual Regis- 
ter of Rural Affairs.” These volumes contain about 
340 pages each of reading matter, and are illustrated 
with more than Three Thousand Engravings, a large 
part of them from drawings and designs made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. Cloth, 12mo. 


Chemistry of the Farm............... -$1,00 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, 
and in the most popular manner possible, of the rela- 
tions of Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing 2 
welcome manual for those, who, while not having 
time to systematically study Chemistry, will gladly 
have such an idea as this gives them of its relation to 
operations on the farm. By R. WarinerTon, F. C. 8. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


Learn to Cook Well. 


Corson’s Twenty-five Cent Dinners for 
Families of Six. 


A useful book, especially for farmers’ families. New 
edition. Paper cover, 16mo. 225 


Corson’s Cooking School Text Book, 
And Housekeeper’s Guide to Cookery and Kitchen 
Management... A practical, work, containing full in. 
formation. By Miss Junrer Corson, Sup’t N. Y. 
Cooking School. Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


OUR CATALOGUES. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion, 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Our beautifully illustrated, 82mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred vaiuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking: for it. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAM?PL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING 
TO RURAL LIFE. 


751 Broadway, New York, 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


100 
Sugar Hand Book, 1883. 


A Valuable Treatise on Sugar Canes 
(Including the Minnesota Early Amber), and their manu- 
facture into syrup and sugar. Although comprised in small 
compass, and furnished free to applicants, it is the best 
practical manual on Sugar Canes published, 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
Manufacturer of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines, 
Victor Cane Mill, Cook Sugar Evaporator, etc. 


STAR GHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 
Made of White Cedar 
and bound with Gal- 
vanized Iron Houps. 


_. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


c=) CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery. 


Deep setting without ice. 

Perfect retrigator included. 

Suited for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
fey cream, 

special discount on large orders. One creamery 
at wholesale where I haye no agents. Send for 
circular. Agents wanted. 


WM. E. LINCOLN, Warren, Mass. 


REID’S 
m CREAMERY 
SIMPLEST & BEST. 


Agents Wanted. 
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BUTTER WORKER, 


Most Effective and Convenient, 


Also Power Workers, Capacity 
0,000 lbs. per DAY. Butter 
inters, Shipping Boxes, etc. Send « 
for Circular. 
A. H. REID, 
26 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 


and ma 
Make Jelly from 
SWEET CIDER, with- 


out sugar.—Send postal 
for circulars. 


VERMONT im 
Farm Machine 3% 

COMPANY, ioe 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


or" 


wy Bast Dyes Ever Made. 


nar FOR SILK, WOOL, OR COTTON. -@& 
DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINCS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Scarlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
42 Warranted Fastand Durable. Each package will 
“S _ golor one to four lbs. of goods. If youhave rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 

and a set of fancy cards sent for a Sc. stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 0O., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work- 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and only 
10cts. a package,at the druggists,or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt 


WANTED. 


Your name and address on postal card. We willsend you, 
Jree, illustrated catalogue of novelties for the Holidays. 
Address ORIOLE NOVELTY CO., P.O. Box 841, Baltimore, 
Md. Office No. 548 W. Fayette Street. Name this paper. 


GREENWICH SEMINARY. — Usual Literar 
, Courses, with Musical Institute and Commercial Coi- 
lege. Founded 1802. Both sexes. Home care and com- 
forts. Influences decidedly Religious. 
on Narragansett Bay. Winter term opens Dec. 5. Cata- 
logue free, REV. F KESLEE, A.M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. L. 


Charmingly located 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE 


F ar mer’s Annual ‘The ‘ACME? Pulverizing Harrow 


HAND-BOOK FOR 1883. 


PREPARED BY 
H, P, ARMSBY, Ph, Dd, and E. H, JENKINS, Ph, D,, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemist to the Connecticut 
Chemistry in the Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Agricultural School, Station. 


The book contains, in addition to pages for daily memo- 
randa, a jorce number of tables, presenting in a compact 
a full and accurate information on subjects of value to 

armers. 

The edition for 1883 has been thoroughly revised, and con- 
siderable new matter added—the most important addition 
peng a taple for calculating the exhaustion and enrichment 
of the soil. 

16mo., pocket-book form. Price, 50 cents. 

For sale by ali booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


“ The public likes its magazines by the week.”—Christian 
Union. 


Until he has tried it, the advantages of a WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE like 


LHE CONTINENT. 


(Conducted by Albion W. Tourgée.) 


It Gives the Best Literature and the Best Art 
once a week instead of once a month, and one-third 
more of it every year than any Monthly published, atthe 
same price: $4 a year, 10 cents a copy. This unique pe- 
riodical has from the first been a most decided success. 
Judge Tourgée tersely announced his ruling principle to be 
**The best is none too good for the readers of THE Con- 
TINENT.” The result has justified this declaration. In ad- 
dition to its thirty-two pages a week of the best original 
matter and the most exquisite illustration, THzE CONTINENT 
celebrates its second birthday and opens its THIRD VOLUME 
with the Most Surprising Offers ever made for sub- 
scription to any periodical. 


READ! WONDER!! CHOOSE!!! 


Remember it is the new broom that sweeps clean, and the 
GROWING MAGAZINE that will give you the most for your 
money. 


1.—For $4.00, THE ConTINENT for One Year, and “The 
' Housekeeper’s Year Book,” (obtainable ONLY by sub- 
scribers). Value of premium, 50 cts, 


2.—For $4.10, THE ContTINENT for One Year, and Judge 
Tourgée’s Jast published work of fiction, “John Eax.” 
Value of premium, $1.00. ; 


3.—For $4.20, THE ConTINENT One Year, “‘ The House- 
keeper’s Year Book,’ and a “* Common Sense Binder,” 
ees the numbers for six months. Value of premium, 


4.—For $4.20, THE CONTINENT for One Year, and either 


of the pu shed volumes of “ OuR CONTINENT LI- 
‘BRARY,” to wit: HELEN CAMPBELL’s ‘‘ Under Green 
Apple Boughs,” ($1); E. C. GARDNER’s “ The House 
that Jill Built,” ny ); and JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S 
$1 Be ”? ($1.25.) All iliustrated. Value of Premium, 


5.—For $4.50) THE CONTINENT One Year and Judge 
Tourgée’s “A Royal Gentleman,” fully illustrated. 
Value of Premium, $2.00. 

6.—For $5, THe ConTINENT One Year, and EITHER Vol. 
I, (Feb. to June, 1882), or Vol. Il, (July to Dec., 1882), 
Handsomely Bound. Value of Premium, $3. 

7.—For $6.00, THE ConTINENT One Year, and Bors 

Vols. Land Il, BouND. Value of Premium, $5.25. 

8.—For $7.00, THE CONTINENT One Year, and a Complete 
Set of JUDGE TOURGEE’S AMERICAN HisTorRIcaL Nov- 
ELS! Five handsome volumes, comprising ‘‘A Fool’s 
Errand and The Invisible Empire ” ( p., illustrated, 
$2); “*A Royal Gentleman ” (527 PP.» illustrated, $2) ; 
“Bricks Without Straw” (521 PP rontispiece illustra- 
tion, $1.50); “Figs and Thistles” (586 pp., Garfield 
frontispiece, $1.50) ; ‘‘ John Eax ” (800 pp., $1106). This is 
$8.00 worth of books, and a $4.00 magazine for $7.00. 
Value of premium, $8.00. 


9.—For $10.00, Taz ConTINENT One Year; Vols. I and 
II of THE CONTINENT, BOTH bound; the Three Vol- 
umes of “ OuR ConTINENT LIBRARY ” and the Five Vol- 
umes of TOURGEE’s AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOVELS— 
10 Volumes and 52 Numbers of a Magazine. Value of 
premium, $17.00. 

These offers are made to be accepted, and are good for 
one month from the date of this advertisement. Wo Com- 
missions or Discounts to any one. If unacquainted with 
THE CONTINENT, send for a free sample copy and enclose a 
stamp for our Memorandum Book for 1883. The more you 
see of the Magazine the greater will be your surprise at the 
terms offered. 


ADDRESS 


The Continent, 


Cor. Eleventh and 
Chestnut Sts., 


PHILA, PA. 


66 O R THE GARDEN WALL,” ard 100 
_ other Choice Songs and Ballads, words 
and music, for 1éc. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


worked well on Cotton Stubble. it left. 
the ground level, thoroughly pulverized, 
the Cotton stalks cut up and buried, and 
the wheat completely covered.” 


(See 
page 93, this paper.) 


00 Scrap Pictures, 10c. 100 Transfer Pictures.1Qc.. 
1 1:2 Perforated Mottoes,10c, 2 Birthday Cards,,. 
10c. 


J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, for 1888, name on,,. 
AQ and Illustrated 


emium List, 10c.; warranted best. 
sold. Agents wanted. L. JONES & CO.,Nassau,N.Y.. 


Large Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c., new 
style cards, name on Ce 
G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 


New (1888) Chromo. Cards, no 2 alike, with name,,. 
QO 10c., post-paid. 
GEO. I, REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


ON 


& Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful Chromo Cards, 


II Lovely Moss-Rose, Birds, Mottoes, Lilies, Winter AO 
JU name on, 10c. Aitna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


Large New Chromo Cards (1888 series), Gold’ 
and Silver, Assorted, name on, 10 cents. 
NASSAU CARD 6O,, Nassau, N. Y. 


ete 


New and very choice Chromo Cards, name on, 
10c. Sample 


ook, 25c. 
CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct.. 


elect your Visiting Cards from our Beautiful Sample: 
Package, only 10c., andsee the qual and price before 
sewhere. TODD & CO 


purchasing e ., Clintonville, Conn. 


) Chromos, Latest Designs, no two alike, 1€c, 18 packs: 
$1. EJegant premiums given. Mlustrated list with each 
order. Album of Samples, 25c. E. D. Gilbert, Higganum, Ct. 


4 () New & Elegant Hand, Bouquet, Pond Lily,Horse Shoe,,. 
3) Lily of the Valley, &c., Cards, name on, i0e. Sample 
Book free with $1 order. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


Beautiful Chromos, with name, 10 cts. 
5 0 Present with each pack. New "premi- FREE. 
ums for Agents. Try us. Tuttle Bros., North Haven, Ct. 


oo New chromo cards with name, 
10c. Blank cards to Printers. 
Nv 50c,. per M. and upward. Agents want- 


ed. Send for catalogue and 1 doz, samples, 6c. Game 
of Authors, 20c. Clinton Bros. & Co., Publishers of 
chromo cards, Clintonville, Conn, 


’ Where to Send 
DON'T FORGET We to, ent 
NEW CARDS, just issued for 1888, for 10c. 

15 packs®1. All Chromos, The loveliest fancy designs ever seen, 
To excelin quality is our aim, Name in newstylet ypee 
Sample Book of all styles, Bevel Edge Imported Holiday 
and Birthday Cards, with 24 page illustrated Premium: 
List, 25e, OutfitlOe, E. F. EATON & CO. Northford, Conn, 


a 


DS atest yet, name: 
“nicely printed, 10c. 

Quickest return . ents make money! 
Beautiful Sample Book and Largest. 
Outfit, 25 cts. Clinton & Co., North 
Haven, Ct. Give usa Trial Order.. 


ee 


style type 
On 50 el t new ChromoCards 10¢, 14 pks.$1 
Agts. make 50 per cent. Please send 20c forAgent’s 
Album of samples, Premium List &c. Blank Cards at 
wholesale. NORT FORD CARD WORKS, Northford,Conn. 


In Elegant Script Type 
on 50 othe snout bau’ Ra 
designs of chromo cards ever pub- 
ished,10c. 14 packs, $l. 25 large size 
German embossed cards, 10c, 20 pearl bevel 
gilt edge cards withlapped corners, 10c. Agents’ 
large sample album, containing all the latest styles 
ofimported and satin fringe cards with illustrated pre- 
mium list and private terms to agents, 25c. The greatest in- 
ducements ever before offered to agents! The most useful pre- 
miums! Allorders filled as soon as received and Satisfaction 
warranted. Blank cards at wholesale, Good work a specialty. 


Gordon Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


Printed on 50 Extra 
nine colors, xxx board. French and Swiss florals, 
mat remembrance & Good Luck, German, Flo- 
raul, Motto, and Verse Cards, Namein fancy scripttype, 10¢e. 
14 packs $1. ((@ Our Beautiful bound Book of 100 styles for 
1883, 2he. Reduced Price List with each order. Illustrated 
premium List, 6c. Address, S. M. FOOTE, N orthford, Conn, 


NEW CARDS FOR i883 
Op Name neatly Rented in pretty type 
on 50 ENAMEL CHROMO Cards, no 2 
alike, dust out, 10 cts. 20GILT BEVEL. | 
EDGE, ass’d turned corners and plain,15c. 
12 PEARL FLORALS, imp’td, new em- | 
bossed hand designs, 20c. 12 SWISS 
FLORALS, name covered by hand and flowers, 25c. 
|} Send 252. for new Album of Romnlee for Agents. Re- 
duced Price Lists &c, 200 NEW DESIGNS added this 
Orders promptly filled. BLANK CARDS at | 
wholesale, STEVENS BROS. & CO. Northford, Conn, | 


COLLARS CUFFS 


Handsome. C H A 0 L T H 0 N Durable. 


Waterproof, Superior to Linen, Paper. or Cel- 
Iunloid. Sent by mail. For circuler, send Postal Card 
to Box 916, Newburyport, Mass. 
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Standard Rural Books. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
“%1 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


Farm and Garden. 


Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book..... .$2 50 
Bailey’s The Book of Ensilage.........-.seeeeeeeeeererens 1 00 


Barry’s Fruit Garden........6s.cceee ec ceccecccsccesecs re 
Brackett’s ANI CRI nasimeesnnee paper, 50 cts.; cloth vi) 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing..........+.. . 100 
Broom-Corn and Brooms...........- paper, 50cts,; cloth %5 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener... ........+sseeeeeeeeee - 100 
Curtiss on Wheat Culture. .... ...ceeeceeeeeeees: aie ees 
Farming for Profit. ............ eee cece ee ee wees Terre 8 75 
Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture..........0- eeseeneess Paper. 40 
Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Essays by practical growers.]\ 30 
—., akg mt Moncey SRC S ROTO POT ET 1 = 
regory On Cabbages......... ccceceeceeeeeseceresweeecees 
Gresurt on Carrots, Mangold Wurtzels, etc............. 30 
pods on News Haising Fhe ETRE DN od che o de - 
yregory on URS OB oho ES TTT ie edie eek ee sale Daisiein’ 
Han "Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & America. 1 50 
Harlan’s oe with Green Manures..........eeeseees 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure..........- «ssseee+s 150 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit...........seseeceeeeees 1 50 
Hop Culture.. By nine experienced cultivators......... 30 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find One............. 1 00 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed...........- er - ay 2 00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow... ....+.-+sese-eee ip a 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 1 50 
Nichols’ Chamaietea at the Farm and Sea,................ 1 25 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably......... PR lie. 
Our Farm of Four Acres.............paper., 30c.; cloth.. 60 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.)......sceeereeeeeees ey a> | 
> Money in the Garden.........eseseeeesereee ecanes i ae 
egister of Rural Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each........... 1 50 
Riley's Potato Pests.............+. paper, 50 cts.; cloth., 75 
Roe’s Play and Profit in my GardeD........cecsseeeeeeree 1 50 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-BOOk,......ccecceccecseceeeee 5 
Silos and Ensilagwe, .......0.cececcceccosccces 8, 6, ER. 50 
Starr's Farm EchoeB..........2 ccc. sss cccccvcccsvecccccs 1 00 
‘Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 1 50 
Ten Acres Enougnh........ + gihls sd Blade Gane Wf d ciceom meant » 1 00 
‘Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery........ . 150 
‘Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming............-+- 1 50 
‘Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 25 
‘Todd's Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 Vols........ 0 ..++++- 4 50 
“Vegetables, and How to Grow them ; boards........... 50 
Waring's Buok of the Farm...........-.s+0+. 5 deb tip Bde 2 00 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm,...... ok dae dale ate 1 00 
White’s Gardening for the South... ...........eeeeeee ... 2 00 
Fruits and Flowers, 
American Rose Culturist................. Sou tewneaee den ca 
American Weeds and Useful Plants....... RAE. vc civowe wool 
Breck’s New Book of FlowerS...........sceeesseceeeee i TO 
Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory... ..........0-eeseeeee ge A 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide......... . eee owe 
Cole’s American Fruit Book... ......cccscceeseecersceecees % 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers....pa., 60c.; clo. 1 00 
Fern Book for EverybDody..........-+++eee- eoenhemanee ms 50 
Flowers and the Flower Garden; boards.......... ve 50 
Faller’s Grape Culturist... .......ceeeeseseeees fered ley 
Fuller’s Illustrated Straw berry Culturist............. v. 2°20 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New, Edition.......... 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden.............0..0000. go IG 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants... .........++2+ pases: 8 00 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd.) 1 50 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home..... weesew sthaieie 1 00 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine............. Séialie'S Sb edie veer seesar ele 
My Vineyard at Lakeview...........s:+e0s we" voeecumerane 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; boards....... YY eee a on 
Parsons on the Rose......... HOES Fe PRIS ol $404 Chae «.. 1 50 
Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture...... ....... OS A 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit............. I Sesboce CnEE UO 
ivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden. ........ceeseeseseeeees 1 00 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours...... op 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits........... [ele Te, ae ae 
‘The Thomery mesaeen of Grape Culture...........ceeeee 80 
‘Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed........... 3 7% 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. .paper, 50c.; clo. 1 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture...........-+.. et a RD 
Horses, 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo...7 
‘Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.............-.. 1 
Bruce's BRU DOOM... B VOI. censcs gape ccs cy esseavcce RE 
Clarke Omi SOLOS” TOU. cers ccadalsecccccccehes cate cvege 1 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth... 2 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, LS mo.,...............- be 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide....... boards, 75c.; cloth.. 1 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of View. 1 « 
‘Dwyer’s Horse Book, .......-+-..e+ecees setesecdetans fetes 
Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopeedia........... Jevounee aon ee 
‘Famous American Race Horses........... Ae ee eee 
Famous American Trotting Horses...... 5 a0 dy Rav thceee 
Famous Horses of America........ mete se gedersctews cas 
Flower’s Bits and Bearing Reins............ccesseeeseees 
‘Going’s Veterinary Dictionary. . ............ IS3, Sree 2 
Helm’s American RoadsterB...............seeeceees mid @ 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-K eepers. eeeeee eeeeeeeeeresege 1 
Hints and Helps to Horsemen ........... rerryy aay +3 
Horses and Hounds... .......cceessases — aati lian 


Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion............ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......-..sses-evees 
jo the Horse and his Diseases.......i...esceess 
Law’s ers’ Veterinary AGVISEr.......ccccsegeccccees 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Doctor......... RE PE Anvaeat 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management.......... Tit tT 
Meclure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide......... 
Miles on the Horse’s en ne ere ae aaah ahaa 
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Riley on the Mule.... eeeeetee eeeeeeeeeereee @eeeeerce 

stewart’s American Farmer’s Horse Book............... 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Ed. 8vo. 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 
The Horse, How to Buy and Sell..... ...... ..ss-seee-s 
The Horse: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.... 
‘The Saddle-HOrse.. ..ssscaccccdccces @eereeveeeeveeve eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Wallace's American Stud-Boo . Vol. ons eeereeeseeeeerer 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. Vols.1&2.... 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ........00-se+ 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse..........00--scseeeeees 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse........ceeceseceseceeees 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Alleo’s (lL. FE. Americanglatt ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 2 
Allen’s (R. iL Diseases of Domestic Animals....... ... 1 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 8vo... 7 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management... 

Clok’s Diseases of Sheep........ceccecscvecees 1 
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$3 The : Its Varieties and Management ; boards..... 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry..............ccccees- seine G-iivale 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo........ a 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, cloth............. 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics...... debe te Bees Be satine se 
Guenon on Milch Cows eeeeere @eeesreeeseee eeeeereereeeee-eetee 
Harris on the Pimis.. susesscess esc deen eet abkres eye se he x 
Hayes’ Angora oat Peewee ee eee ee eeeeeeeee eereeeere eeeeesese 
Jennings on Cattle aid their Diseases................. ee 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. ........ pansase.s 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow......... puathabiene 
TOE CORO COW ois vic o-< cn der eee camtbb toes c Stadia + 008 0 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle & Sheep.. 
Miles’ Stock Breeding ...... nooo mage sy eam ebreceesiececess 
qainey (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle............... ~~ 

andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry................008 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd......., ...0.:.- sees ee o 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.......... ee ys 
Reasor on the Hog.......ccsccscvccelse Re Pry en 
Sidney ON tHe eics «cs deh scuccdmeces- > cece EP dE sl wre 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. (New & Enlarged Ed.).. 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.... 
Thompson’s Food of Animals............. aeaee whnevene 
Waring’s Essay on Jersey Cattle... .......cccessccecccece ; 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle............. Seyvetwes WTheatae 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog........ mee ge eee rrarxxs 
Youatt on Sheep... . 0s ise see. e-- 
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Poultry. 


Standard of Excellence in Poultry...................... - 100 
§ PRRMES ussscivoeet paper, 50cts.;cloth 75 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry BOOK.........cecseces cocsece aaasex,, 0 OO 


Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture....... Fi kt acneuncteces 1 
Ames’: AIPNDADGES. . . casera i erremennnsasscGeee ees s coeses - 1 50 
Ames’ Compendium of Penmanship..................... 6 00 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses..............0.- 1 50 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings................ aonb aucune 1 50 
Bicknell s Cottage and Villa Architecture............... 6 00 


Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture.10 00 
Bicknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .10 00 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New....................006- 3 
Bicknell’s School-House and Church Architecture...... 3 
Bicknell’s Rpepiman Book of Architect’] Design. New. 1 
Bicknell’s Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc..... Seer 2 
Bicknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts. New........ 4 
Bicknell’s Supplement to Yillege Builder....... — 4 
Bicknell’s Village Builder and Supplement....... 0 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book..................... 1 
Burns’ Dlustrated Drawing Book...... ............ceeee: . 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book...................000- 1 
Cameron's Plasterer’s Manual..................ceeeeees rr) 
Camp’s How Can I Learn Architecture.................. 
Cleveland’s Landscape Architecture................-000. 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets.............. ° 
Croff’s Progressive American Architecture............. 
Cummings’ Architectural Details...............cceeeecee 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening..............secccee0eee 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical Landscape Gardening. 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture...................: 
Gardner’s Common Sense in Church Building........... 
Gould’s American Stair-Builder’s Guide..... >> ins beeen 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant............. 
Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences........... es 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book............ 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments........... 1 
Hussey’s Home Buil ding..............cececcscecccerececes 2 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture, ............... 4 
Interiors and Interior Details............... Le RE AR 7 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, and Barn-Yard. 1 
Jacques’ Manual of the House............cccccccccecccees 1 
Kern’s Practical Landscape Gardening...... ee ts 1 
Lakey’s Village and Country Houses. ............0 Eo ohen ; 

5 

5 

5 

5 

a 
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Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.............0ccccce0e 
Moadern House Paige es Oe antes... ... 00000. 08eee eee 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............. 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder...............5.....0. 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes................-see0 
Palliser’s Model Homes.............. a a ee © eR 
Pailiser’s Useful Details. .. . Sect ities cs 60 ae eas ac See 
Phinn’s Workshop Companion,,.................eeeeeeeees 
Plummer’s Carnen ters’ and Builders’ Guide............. 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody.. ....................- 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized............. 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railin 
Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for ; 
big ee oye Ce Pr Teor retire eee 


1 

1 

1 

q 

Scmiacascaatnes 7 
5 

4 

Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing.. 2 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. -A super 
quarto voiume, 24 lithograph plates, in colors ..... 4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People............. ey eo 
ane ee ch comme s se acabe 


Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses............. gtd 
Woodward’s Country Homes ...... ...........-..- ines 
Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural Buildings.... 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols.1&2 

Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. ........... 
Woollett’s Old Homes Made New.............. 5-1 i > 
Woollett’s Villas and Cottages................ccccceceees 


Field Sports and Amusements. 


Amateur Trapper and Trap Makers’ GANAS Dees bds, 
Angling: Trolling, Spinning, Bottom and Fly Fishing.. 
Archer, The Moder e@seeees Pee ee eee eeereereeseseeee @eececece 
Archery, Witchery of........... Se Ride’ Sod ots Mee ob aed’, 
Athletic Sports for Boys............... bds. %5c.; cloth.. 
SAI IS al i steal amininn dhe ese cee wai 
Batty’s ene Taxidermy and Home Decoration.... 
Batty’s How tO Hunt and Trap. Newand enlarged Ed. 
Bird Rosnise. .Fully Iustrated............. sveneaven Per 
Bogardus’ Field, Cover, & Trap Shooting. ..........se0- 
Breech-loaders. By Gloan............cccesccccccces sce 
Breech-loader, Modern, Greener..... .........- BaiGndouid 
Burges’ American Kennel and Sporting Field .......... 
FRR te PE POR ao cca cooceccccacioccscce Socere nae en aye 
RO oe ecesees 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks...... 3 cane aes 
Canoe and Camera, Square 12mo.,............. a> ebb ieED 
Dead. Shot 3 or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide. eeeeeeeees 
Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog.......... be 


DCOVOM DO ed ee 
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 wcoe ere 


Dog, The by Idstone er eereseeeeeeeeeseeree-s eerereeeeceses 
Dogs, by Richardson......... .-+e-.paper, 30 cts.; cloth.. 
ogs, by Stables.. 


eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeee-“- Sesseesseseveees 


- New. In8Vol- 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 50 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season,.... avo oO 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 2 vols......... FP 4 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing.................ce0005 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen......... 2 00 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing............cecs0..-.ceeess 1 00 
ae ng ond oe. nt neenecesenesens ese bets ites duahitd is 
**Fysshe an sshynge.”” Dame Juliana Berners, 1496. 1 00 
Gildersleeve’s Rifles and Marksmanship........ vahmkeaia 
un, Rod, and Saddle Serer sreeeeeee feeeeesee Peer eeeereesceete 1 00 
Hallock’s Camp Life in Florida......... > hat oe cpa is ewete 
Hallock’s Dog Fanciers’ Directory......cccecccccccecceee 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist................006 ghaedp 0 ses biae . 200 
Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer.............ccceeceseees 8 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun......... .... paper, 30c; cloth..... 60 
How to Camp Out, Gould....... oil-cloth, 75 cts; cloth.. 1 00 
HOw tO Use Che Bagel «io sieve ne cwcsidemiedc'es vies Seine’ sbidhle 50 
Hunter and Trapper. 03%. ssc.ccb.0scpcccavbbcce shied s ém dee 5 
King’s Trouting on the Brule River:.............ccceeees 1 50 
Lewis’ American Sporteman... ......<0s0sesscccecciises ous 2% 
Long’s American Wild Fowl Shooting....:.............. 2.00 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds of New England......... 3 00 
Murphy’s American Game Bird Shooting................ 2 00 
Norris’ American Angler.............. a0 b beicht lsat « ocbikh 5 50 
On tite Wits, BL... so. sok os cee danesibie anh deus 1 50 
Roosevelt & Green’s Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 1 50 
Samuels’ Birds of New England and Adjacent States... 4 00 
Schley’s American Partridge and Pheasant Shooting... 2 00 
Shooting BO FETE iu 9x 600dn'ss0%) cidcuhiin mati a) 
Starr’s “ Forest and Stream ” Hand Book for Riflemen,. 50 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Islands: New edition........ 750 
Stonehenge Encyclopeedia of {Rural Sports........ HAAG 4 50 
Stonehenge, Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia...........8 75 
Stonehenge On the Dog... «. 0... ccecccceccccccscccccceves 85 
Stonehenge on the Horse. Eng. ed., 8vo............... -. 3 50 
Stonehenge on the Horse. Am. ed., 12mo............... 2 00 
Loe MCRCP ee 15 
Wingate’s Manual for Rifle Practice.................0.005 1 50 
Miscellaneous, 
American Bird Fancier. Enlarged Edition.............. 50 
American Ornithology (Wilson & Bonaparte)........... 7 50 
Ames’ Compendium of Penmanship...................:. = ™ 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the Minited Sts77 1 25 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier.....................- Tass atetadee 30 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures................6.. 
Book of Household Pets............. paper, 50c.: cloth.. %5 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy............cccceccccecccess 
Brown’s Taxidermist’s Manual................ uo ooo 1 00 
Canary Birds. Paper 50 cts. Cloth........... cs cid inguin vii] 
Collection of Ornaments.................. > Sar 2 00 
OPITHIOM BOR WROUE.... ccc sccccccpwcccccc tine UeMinescos 
Common Shells of the Sea Shore..............0... TS 
Cooking Manual (Miss Juliet Corson)................00.. 
Cooking School. Text Book and House-keeper’s Guide 
(Miss Juliet Corson)............00. Pay, | 1 25 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary..... .......cccscsesscecses: 1 25 
Dana’s Muck Manual................ eh S a ab bond aA cect. 1 25 
De Voe’s Maries Absistant,....:.5...0.c0.decccccecdees cunt 2 50 
Downing’s Rural Essays ...............0. ehGd dancer hades oe 8 00 
Dow’s Plain Facts about Florida...........c...ccececeees 25 
Dwyer’s Immigrant Builder. .........5...cesceecccveesess 1 50 
Dussauce on the Manufacture of Vinegar................ 5 00 
Eassie’s Wood and its Uses... {......ccecccoccccneccneesses 1 50 
Eggleston’s End of the World................ teen seb ooh a's - 150 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School-Master..............sse. as < 
cegleston's Mystery of Metropolisville............. See! 1D 
Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. .............sccceccccces 1 00 
Felker’s What Grocers Sell Us: Manual.for Buyers... 1 00 
Pigh@r Be LUNE bine Diidche ec. .cccccdsccotes see cove ¥ 
FP OOGMrees BNO PAP WOR ies .. 5... ds cee. c cc cccccc cst 1 50 
Fowler’s Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street.. 1 50 
Fuller’s Forest+- Tree Culturist.. co. 5.200.000... ccccccccces 1 00 
Gardner’s Carriage Painters’ Manual........ — 1 00 
ardner’s How to Paint.............. cotter ee 1 00 
rant’s Beet Root Sugar......... ib lee ste <Malviules douse J 1 25 
GriMGhOW. QRS Wlewssiisis6 56deenseweecescs oc HAF wAee 2 50 
Half Hour Recreations in Popular Science. 2 vols.......5.00 
Harris’s Insects Jnjurious to Vegetation......Plain $4; 
Calored Engravings..... bo node delve deer bee ws ded obs 6% 6 50 
Harris’ Talks on Manures.;.......... oy ab ell occ 4b otitis 1 50 
Hazard’s Butter and Butter Making..............cccceees 25 
Hedges’ Sugar Cane and their Products......2........... 1 00 
Holden’s Book of Birds.............. paper, 25c.; cloth.. 50 
Holly’s Art of Saw Filing......... cece cece eee eek ae |) 
Home Cook-Book..................00es cb hdcae Bo. acevo 1 50 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens............. GA Winecees «-- 300 
Honse-heras in Old Virginia........ Adios + Gas + oEbnsee 1% 
How to Make Candy........ : £0) eee Hive ne'von ety 50 
John Andross (Rebecca Harding Davis)........ ab obve nee 1 50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.............0.... OA By 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry..... coe 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text Book. .paper, 75c....cloth...... 1 00 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ se eS AY PS see 2 00 
lonee® Cotton Culture,.............. ere ee oe 1 BO 
enhaden: Its Uses, etc.; Goode & Atwater....... eve &@ OO 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend....... can ke 
Murrey’s Valuable Cooking Receipts. Paper 35c.; cloth ‘%5 
Norris’ American Fish Culture..............c.ccccccceees -1%7 
Northrop’s Schools of Forestry.............. ons agit did 80 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture................ nos daahe’y OD 
Our Farmer’s Account Book... .........ssees- o th: ghee ss «ae 
Packard’s Guide to Study of Insects..............ecceees 5 00 
. Packard’s Half-hours with Insects...........s...ce0- wows OD 
Packard’s Our Common Insects. seeereeees e@eeeereeeeseres eee 1 50 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher................ wna oe doves’ 2 OO 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.........c.csccccccces ccccveces cre 
Phin’s How to Use the Microscope.............e.e0.. «ee. 1 00 
Phin’s Lightning Rods and their Construction, ......... 50 
Porter on ‘the Samar. Oabne.ii..;. csmdeacticcccceeveewvevecns 7 50 
Practical Rabbit Keeper...............0e00. ndlecietiiainibanel ea =| 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. Esten Cooke)..... dle cadens dp baa -- 1 50. 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping.............ece0 socece adveoss, 4 5D 
jley’s Locust Plague... ..........ccsee00e baiine Wiha de twee LO 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator...... ay ip ere 
Roo ’s A BC of Bee-Culture *eeee ereeee e@eeeeeeeeoerseeeeeeee EY 25 
Scribner’s Lumber and LopBGai soi oe ko. BER . 85 
Skillful Housewife... eereeeee eevee ee e@eeereeresreeeeseeeseeeeeetes 5 
Slack’s Trout Culture...... Fe NT RR astnes Lae 
Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products...........ccessesces 1 BO 
Texas; the Comifig MANPire’., ... co cecacceccotcnceusbeccees 1 50 
The Complete Home............ ieesteth ers foceuesteseetene 2% 
The Modern Fencer....... Sameupatere © rete So osprey y 5 50 
The Modern GymnGat.F, ois . 28.62. ccc cedeees eeanee seein 50 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and Garden...... 1 50 
Twenty-five Cent Dinners, New Ed.(Miss Juliet Corson) 25 
Ville’s Artificial Manures........ me AR |) ee Vicevesn 6 
Ville’s Chemica) Mailures... co. os Sovcecest cocccubeate ees 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens .......0.... ccscsecsess 1 50 
Ware’s The Sugar Beet... 2.5.0.5... cc cucccccces a wall. lok a 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health.............. ey 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture....... See's 


ee ee eereen 1 
Waring’s Sanitary Condition in City & Country Houses 
wanes Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns...... 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. ....... We dectesctesve: k 
Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. ........ccececesces B 
Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies...............00.. 6 
Woodward’s Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets......... 6 
Youatt on the Dog............. ) eee ee Silva vssaesed wet” 
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REMOVAL. 
W. S. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS. 


The undersigned begs to offera 
new line of the above Pumps, 
which combine all the improve. 
ments that a long experience 
have suggested. These Pumps 
have an increased stroke, greater 
power, superior. finish, and beau- 
ty of design. They can be placed 
in any desired position, as the 
working head rotates. 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water-way through the 
Pump, saving much friction # 
when filling a tank. Hose can & 
be used at either Nozzle, if de-* 
sired. A full assortment of 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
wells of the greatest depth. For 

ower and reliability, these 

umps cannot be surpassed. 

Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and. advice given on all 
questa relating to Water 

upply. Send for circulars. 


Tit 


W.S. BLUNT, 100 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


Eastern Depo:, A. M. Morton & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Depot on Pacific Coast, DuNHAM, CaRRIGAN & Co., San 


Francisco, Cal. 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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MAHER & GROSH’S COMMON.SENSE KNIFE. 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and Budding or Speying 
Cut gives exact size. Probably every farmer, gardener, an 


stock-man has often thought of such a knife, and here it. 
is, Blades carefully forged from razor steel, 
file-tested, and replaced free if soft or 
flawy. Price $1.00, post-paid, or without the 
budding blade, %5 cents: with 
just large and small blades, 50 
cents ; extra strong 2-blade, for 
hard service, 75 cents; ‘Our 
Best’’ oil-tempered Pruner, 
=\ $1.00; Budding knife, 65 cents; 
f Pruning Shears, $1.00. 
Illustrated List free; also our 


Y ‘How to Use a Razor.’ 
=——/ MAHER & GROSH 
4 Monroe St., TOLEDO, OHIO.. 


THE BOSS 


money or stamps. INGA L 


Every man exposed to rain, snow, mud, and water, should be shod with a pair of our Boss 
Boots. They are absolutely waterproof, made from the best solid leather, keep the feet dry 
and warm, add to the comfort, promote the hea!th, and lengthen the 1i 


fe of the wearer. 


S & CO., Wholesale Bootand Shoe Dealers, Louisville, Ky. 


They fit easy, look well, and will outwear three ordinary pairs of boots. Price $60 per dozen 
d Til 00 00 pairs. Sample pair peat prepaid to any address by mail or express upon receipt of $6.00, 


THE EST. = 


=<S 


SS 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the **LOVELL» WASHER to do better: 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., 29 Rese Street, New York, U.S, 4. 
ELE YL ES RL I EN 


ARTESIAN WELI, 
DRILLING & MIN- 
4 ERAL PROSPECT- 
d 


ING MACHINERY 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recom- 


mended in ‘‘ Amerioan Agriculturist,’” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 
power, Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and terms to Agents,’ 


\\ in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the. 
\h L clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Fit 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
mouth. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 


= dies havegreat success sel‘ing this Washer. Retail priceonly 


$5. Sample to those desiring anagency S82. Also the Cele- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on a postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 


Cede ese wee 


dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. — 
Wanamaker & Brown. 


~ Oak Hall, - 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


A Household Necessity. 
pm Sele by 

fweers | Pharmacists, Grocers, 
‘wusmrd | WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


AND 


SCROLL 
SAWYER. 


Mesarg wt ames tes Saree 
wat 2 shelf Bracket Design, size 
0 18x21, and a large number 
wm Of Miniature Designs for 
Scroll Sawing will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 
cents. Or send 6 cents for 
Tliustrated Catalogue. of 
Scroll Saws, Lathes, 
Fancy Woods, ‘Mechanics’ 
Tools, Small Locks, Fancy 
Hinges,Clock Movemeuts, 
&c. A complete stock, 
and b abey pie ow hs ganitiny of- 
fered. Address, 


A. H. POMEROY, 


Stee _ Hartford, Conn. 
State where you saw this Advertisement. 


RAYS 
WATER-PROOF 
BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

fm... This water-proof material, resembling 

ij . fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 

walls of buildings, and inside in place 

: of plaster. Made also into carpets and 
== . Tugs. Samal and Catalogue free. 

= >W. HH. FAY & CO., Camden, N.J. 


ceamrnenciiiiiietaiameeneeeman emessmmamaeammmagatesieantaieneeiienmeinntdeieasndmmmsidniaaa 
UMP P LER, Imp.Davis, 5 sizes, lifts 20 to 50 tons; 
Ws yen. worked by 2men. Price $35 to $75. 
end stamp for circular. JAS. MOSSMAN, Westerville, 0. 


Mm 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful Bg et of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us Many heayy 
doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds o 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack where 
ever tfere isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by eo ng ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
anda properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only 
Os th and 1%), labeled 

AMES EPPS & CO., Remmepnento Chemists, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 


"1S THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, Which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published, 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


Send 9c. in P.O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ti. & 0, AR ry SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


Do you know that the “AUTOMATIC,” or 


NO TENSION 


Sewing Machine, is the only one that can be used 


With entire Safety to Health, 


And with certainty of producing perfect work ? 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 


=== THIS N.Y, SINGERS 90 


With ®8 set of Attachments 
FREE, Warranted perfect. Light 
eo running, quiet, handsome and durable. 
Sent on test trial-plan when desired. 
HAPPY HOME ORGANS! 4 sets 
Reeds, 12 stops, Mechanical Sub Bass, 
octave coupler, 2 knee swells, with $3 
stool and $1 book, ONLY 875. Also 
sent on test trial-plan if desired, Zlegant 
case, magnificent tone, durable inside 
and out. Circular, with testimonials, 
\ free. Ask G. PAYNE & OO, 
> 4? Third Avenue, Chicago, UJ, 


He ELDREDGE: 


SEWING MACHINE 


EG etn 


i} |S JUST. WHAT vou WAN 


Be We Be oo Oa Gael oe 
AN BE CONVINGED THATITUUSTLY 


LEADS tue WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
New YORK & CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY Perrect =) 
© SEWING JMACHINE: 


SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED JAC 


Ng 
» QI. GY 

Zp» ¥ 
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FER ABET 
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50 Uanon SuARE N.Y SHIEARO ILL. 
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JUST, PUBLISHED. 


COLORADO 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 


ITS 


Farms, Fields, and Garden Lands, 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 
Those Seeking Farms and Homes 
in the Far West. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


‘‘Of great interest to all who contemplate movy- 
ing to Colorado. Chapters are devoted to ‘ Irriga- 
tion,’ ‘ How tthe 
etc., etc.”’—Hvans (Colorado) Journal. 

‘‘The book contains two hundred and twenty 
pages, is handsomely printed and illustrated, and 
gives a very full review of the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Centennial State. Mr. Pabor’s twelve 
years’ residence in Colorado, and his connection 
during the most of that time with the leading agri- 
cultural journals of the State, especially qualifies 
him for the work he has in hand. his book 
should be in every farmer’s hand.’’—/Fort Collins 
(Colorado) Courier. 


‘Mr, Pabor has furnished in this work all the in- 
formation required by any one who contemplates 
making Colorado his home. Mr. Pabor has had un- 
usual facilities for obtaining information on the vari- 
ous topics treated in his work, having travelled over 
nearly every portion of the State. The valleys 
where eae an is already practised, are fully 
described, and also those now being opened to 
settlement. All the methods of irrigation, the 
measurement-of water, the pr pag of. ditches, will 
be found clearly explained ; chapters. are given on 
fruit culture, gardening, artesian wells, reservoirs, 
the cattle and sheep interests, the railway systems 
of the State, together with such. other information 


as a person desiring to come here from the older. 


States would wish to obtain. We heartily com- 
mend Mr. Pabor’s' work to those for whom it is es- 
pecially intended, while others will doubtless find 
man 
Greeley (Colorado) Tribune. 

‘“‘Colorado is generally looked upon as the chosen 
home of the miner; but a neat volume entitled 
‘Colorado as an Agricultural State’ (Orange Judd 
Co.) has been prepared by, William E. Pabor to 
prove that itis destined to be the farmer’s paradise 
as well. No richer soil can be found than that in 
the parks and valleys which ‘at the altitude of a 
mile or a mile and ‘a half: above sea level nestle 
among the loftiest mountains: of the continent. 
Wherever water canbe made to: overrun and per- 
meate the soil bountiful-.erops can be grown. 
Irrigation is the essential. condition of success; and 
Eastern readers cannot help being interested in the 
description .of: methods, of farming as old» as 
Egyptian and Indian civilization, but wonderfully 
strange and novel.in their departure from the prac- 
tice of husbandry familiar to those who live where 
the rains descend from Heaven instead of running 
through a ditch. It.is worth noting that the great 
canals which ‘‘cover’’ the larger valleys are costly 
works, and therefore they necessitate a kind of co- 
operation which-extends over a large region, de- 
pending ona common water supply. The influence 
of this combination must be beneficial in many 
ways, forthe farmers will be schooled to make 
common cause in other matters by the profitable 
experience of united effort in this one. A long 
residence in Colorado, a personal study of almost 
every one of its parks and valleys, and experience 
as the editor of an agricultural paper have admir- 
ably fitted Mr. Pabor for ,the preparation of his 
book. It should not be neglected by any one who 


is inclined to become a farmer in a land where but. 


twelve inches of rain can be looked for in a year.” 
—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 5, 1883. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 


ays,’ ‘The Poudre Valley,’ 


facts of interest in its pages to them.’’— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Gardening 


YOUNG and OLD. | 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in — 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 
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By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,’’ ete. 


The object of the work is to show how garden 
crops may be grown in field culture, and the teach- 
ings of Mr. Harris are mainly from his own experi- 
ence, presented in that familiar style so well known 
to those who have read his other writings. We are 


_ sure that the work will be welcomed by a large 


class who are concerned over the problem ‘‘ how to 
make the farm pay.’’ If his work is properly 
studied and its teachings followed, it cannot fail 


to be of great service, especially to the coming 


generation of young farmers, and may have much 
to do in “‘ keeping boys on the farm.’’ A small 
share of the work is devoted to the easily grown 
flowers, which will add to its value in the estimation 
of the mothers and sisters as well as of the boys. 


CONTENTS. 


; Introduction.—An Old and a New Garden.—Gar- 


dening for Boys. 


How to Begin.—Preparing the Soil.—Killing the 
Weeds.—About High Farming. 


Competition in Crops.—The Manure Question.— 
The Implements Needed. 


Starting Plants in the House or in the Hot-bed.— 
The Window-box.—Making the Hot-bed.— 
Cold, Frames. , 


Insects. —The Use of Poisons.—The Care of 
Poisons. 


The Cultivation of Vegetables in the Farm-Garden. 
| The Cultivation of Flowers. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 
_ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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1 59.8". PEACH, TREES, — Over 60 of the best’ 

varieties, suitable for all sections, grown from healthy. 
natural seed and free from disease. Also aful! stock of 
other Fruit and Ornamental trees. A large stock of Wilson’ 
Early Blackberry, Raspberry, Grapes, Strawberries. Con. 
Col. Asparagus, Hedge Plants, and Small Fruit Plants and 
General Nursery Stock packed to carry any distance with- 
out charge, No travelling agape. Address CHAS, BLACK 
& BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in One Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed- * 


ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine 
American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 
the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
these works is now issued, designed to meet an often 
expressed wish that they could be obtained in uniform 
style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- 
ly, in five volumes, as follows: 


HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 
numerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 


HE END OF THE WORLD. 
thirty-two illustrations., Price $1.50... 


HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS-. 
VALLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


OXY. A TALE OF INDIANA LIFE. HAND-. 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


HE CIRCUIT RIDER. 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, NEw York;.’ 


DO YOU WANT A 


GOOD GUN 


——OR A 


Fine Rifle 


——_AT A—— 


GREAT BARGAIN, 


You Can Secure one (by writing us) 
either as a Premium for obtaining. subscriptions 
to the American Agriculturist, or on the payment 
of cash price. . 

We have made special arrangements whereby 
we can, we believe, sella BETTER GUN,. 


WITH 


A TALE. HAND-. 


at LOWER RATES to you than you cam)’ 


obtain elsewhere. 


A Few ‘Testimonials Regarding Guns. 


Supplied by Us. ! 
BROOKSVILLE, Fla., Dec. 2, 1882. 


‘‘Express box and contents came duly to hand;. ~ 


and afiord good satisfaction. Gun carries very - 
accurately. and strongly. With a load of. squirrel. 
shot at 7S yards, I knocked over a deer running, . 
and if I had had a dog, would have secured her... 
Many thanks for your promptness.”’ 
JOHN H. Dunwopy. 
PRINCETON, N. J., Dec. ‘2, 1882. 
“The Bre 


Dr.. Marcus W. Parpog.. . 


GRAVESEND Bay, N. Y., Dec. 4, 1882, 

‘‘T was always considered a very poor shot, but. - 
with the gun you sent me I am astonishing every--- 
body. It is the closest shooter that 1 ever saw.” 

JOHN BATEMAN, 


HERNDON, .Va., Dec. 12, 1882. 
‘“We have given the guns a fair. trial and find . 
them to be as you recommended them: Mosr~ 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING GuNs.” + C. T, SHEAR, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. . 


faction.”’ 


h-Loading. Shot Gun I purchased of... 
you is a splendid shooter, and gives perfect’ satis- - 


| 
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GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and COF- 
“PERS, a2) secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or GOLD- 
BAND TEA-SET (44 pieces), our ownimportation. One 
of these beautiful China tea sets given away to the party 
‘sending a club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 
-ever offered. Send in if one orders and enjoy 2 cup of 
-GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good teas, 
“80c., 85c., and 4)c. per 1b. Excellent teas, 50c. and 60c., and 
‘very best from 65c.to 90c. When ordering, be sure and 
‘mention what kind of Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, “eo Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eng- 
lish Breakfast. e are the oldest and largest Tea Company 
ithe business; The reputation of our house requires 20 
comment. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 83 Vesey St., N.Y. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


f COMPANY 


‘Grain, Corn, and Live Stock Growing 


Combined. 
‘The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1882 | 


YReports prove the agriculturists:-of Nebraska to have 
“been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
‘in great variety, by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

, Omaha, Neb. 
(se Refer to this advertisement. 2g 


1000 000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
| MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Si Nek S ess Nb ty Sf 


pt 
me 
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FOR SALE AT $222 TOZ6E2LPER ACRE ON 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOWFREIGHT 
TO PURCHASERS. FORGUDE CONTAIN/NGS 
MAP & FULL INFORMATION. ADOPRES S : 
CHAS. £.S/INMNMONS, 
LAND COMB C.&N-W.RY CHICAGO, /LL. 


‘200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts from 8 
§ ~ ‘to 300 acres. 
Near railroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
fes) in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy.. Titles 
» good. New Pamphlet and pe ae ig location, free. 
Address C. E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 


QAFE INVESTMENTS. — Of large or small 
amounts made by Joun D. Knox & Co., Bankers 
- and Loan Agents, Topeka, Kansas. Special attention 
iven to placing money on farm and other good and pro- 
uctive property, at 6 to8 per cent. We have made 
many hundreds of loans for persons from po ies to 
- California. Pay interest on Time Certificates of Depos- 
- its from 3 to 5 per cent, according to time. Send fora 
free copy of ‘“*Nnox’s Investor’s Guide,” 
. JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


NEW FARM Catalogue sen, FREE 
500 farms described. Maps of Vigna, 4 5 
H. L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. C. 


Over 300,000 Acres 
liOW A of Choice Farming Lands in 
For Sale by the 
‘Towa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


the Near West. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 


FOR SALE & EXCHANGE. WRITE FOR FREERFAL ESTATE 


JOURNAL RB.CHAFFIN & CO...RICHMOND, VA, 


GNOME TO MARYLAND !—Inproved Farms, $7 
to $25 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P.. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


. (4 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 

Farms epenp. Catalogues free. 

7 © A. P; GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 

ER OPT EE 


‘CHEAP FARMS! Siithtrn seviement. ir 


-Justrated circular free. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 


AMER'CAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Senor PHD 


Directions, etc. 


FEBRUARY. | 


AMERICAN RUBBER PAINT. 


E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115. Maiden Lane, New York, 
Aca EP cae cai MO al MAREN hae ATO Te ob BRS iL TP hh Ps Sen a a OA A IR NR a ed LE UR 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “ i 
Rubber Paint,” writes - si F ed “The American 
ate years several substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oi 
been introduced, One of the successful ones of this kind is thd abe cclane 
Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 


Greens, for Window Blinds, etc............... $2.50 per Gal. 
Other Shades, including White and Black............ 1.50 7- 
Roof Paint, Water Proof...............cceccccccees 1.00 hd 


Until July 1st, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
’ of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send ©. O. D. 
by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 
after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 
the money, or repaint the building at my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 


Agricultural, Grazing, Fruit, and 
cimber, in Ky. and Tenn. Also Chat- 


LA N D tanooga City property. For Catalogues, 


send green stamp to J.N. Brown, 182 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


' A RMS in New York, New Jersey, and 200 acres 
ood soil and buildings 8 miles west 
Long Branch, $16,000. 92 acres on Shrewsbury River, 


$5,000. 1,000 acres at Shrewsbury, N. J.. $20,000. 1,000 acres 


- Ocean Co., N. J., $12,000. 181 acres Middletown, N. Y., $8,500. 


52 acres near Geneva, N. Y. (fine improvements) $10,000. 
bee page oy bap pAb ec reas a ag yg Wee 4 

on city and country property. M. H, SICKELS 
Son, 234 Broadway, N. Y., and Red Wank, N.J. 


For Real Estate in Virginia, 


Write to Bureau of Immigration of Virginia. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

G AL] FO Re N | A Full description by coun- 

» ties; 200-page pamphlet 

and map; price 50 cents postage pale. 
MoAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 

828 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


and 


0 LOG BOOK. 


NEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book of 
its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
square and round Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; care of saws; cord- 
wood tables ; felling trees; growth of trees ; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Be sure and get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask 
your bookseller for it.. Sent post-paid, for 35 cents, 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


2 ZaLYON&HEALY 
dik State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 


Will send wy to any address their / 

BAND CATALOGUE, f 
for 1382, 200 pages, 210 Engravings 
woof instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
‘ Stands. Drum Major’s Staffs, and eet 
Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repairing 
a2 N23 Materials, alse includes Instruction and Ex- 

Msercises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 
of Choice Band Music, 


» 


+ 


——_ 


rices. Views illuustrat- 


And STEREOPTICONS, all 
ing every subject for PUBLIC 
A profitable business fora man with small capital. Also 


anterns for home amusement. 116-page catalogue jree. 


McA LLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
G GUN WORKS, s 
= > faap Pittsburgh, 
. — a cs Pa. oo 
ia NC - 
” Write for Large Illustrated Catalogue. a 


Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolvers,sent c. 0. d. for examinatoon. - 


2 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary -Pages. 1.00: per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch, 


GERMAN EDITION. | 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page. ¥5 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


XHIBITIONS, etc. 


Onin Windows, 
FAC rriages, etc., Protec 
ote? Buildings from Fire, | 
was ‘Trees, Vines, etc., from 
me insects, Potato Bugs, and 
Canker Worms. Valuable 
to Horse Owners. Can be used 
fy in any position. Send for large 
ra Illustrated Circular. 


J: A 

. Whitman, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Providence, R. I 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 4878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has beenremoved. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


¥ 
y 


= Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED fccaroeiy i.5e 


ng Machine ever invented. Wil i 

stockings with IIE EL and TOK Sodktniee ke 2 
minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly K nitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, Buston, Mass, 


HONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 

and illustrations for Seocrt sent on application. 
Address PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 38 


American Agriculturist ¢ 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. & 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or ZJ'wo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 
Three Subscribers one year. ........ $4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers oné year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each, 
Five Subscribers one year...........$6, or $1.20 each. 


wr 


th 


Sie Subscribers One YAP. .... 00.000 $'7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers One year......0.0+ $8, or $1.14 each. 
Fight Subscribers one year........++ $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each, 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.] 


t=" Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent inform 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tle money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._A ny Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent. unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD C0, 751 Broadway, N.Y, 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


| 
. 
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AMERICAN 


MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS — FRENCH BUHR STONE. 


coal 


ee Mills for Farmers. 18 Sizes and Styles. 
Ove 00 in use. $100, and upwards. Complete 
Mill and PaO. $115. A boy can grind and keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Complete Flourin 
and Corn Mills, ALL SI IZES. Send for Book on grind 


UN IVERSAL 


Pulverizes ever thing —hard, soft, sticky, and 
ummy. Grain, Dru Ss Chemicals, Clay, uano, c 
otton Seed, Bark, &c. A wonderful yes 

chine for grindin ok. Oats, Feed, &c. 

Steam Engines and Boilers of ali sizes, for Varen 

ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 

Send for Circular. Address, 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. * 


CHALLENCE FEED MILLS 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 
2, rremiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in 
peep use. They do not clog or heat; grinds 60 
bushels per hour. ll successful Iron 
, Feed Mills INFRINGING OUR PAT- 
\\eg 8, Beware. Buy none but the best. 
Remember the Courts have sustained our 
Patents. Also the best Wind Mills, Corn 
centage tf Horse Power Wood Saws, Fan- 
ng Mills and Pum s. Addre 
CHALLENGE ‘WIND MILL & FEED MILL co. 
Batavia, Ill. 


OUND CITY FEED MILL. 
OUR LATEST INVENTION. 


The. most rapid grinder ever 
made. We make the only corn 
and cob mill with cast cast 
steel grinders. If we fail to 
furnish proof will give you a 
mill. Ten different styles and 
sizes. The only mill that sifts 
the meal. We also make the 
CELEBRATED BIG GIANT. 
Send for circular and prices. 


‘Is A. FIELD & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Monarch and Young America 
| Wy) CORN AND COB MILLS. 


Only Mills made with 
CAST CAST. STEEL GRINDERS. 


Warranted superior to any in 
use for all purposes, Will grind 
jit=e: faster, run easier, and wear long- 

=er, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
== Also Corn Shellers, Feed Cut- 
= ters. Cider Mills. Send for cir- 
= culars and prices, 

Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO, 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTERS. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ONLY THREE FEED GEARS. 


Thoroughly tested dur- 
ing the past three seasons 
for Cutting Ensilage and 
proved a grand success. 
And has been the leading 
Cutter for the past 15 years 
for Cutting all kinds of 
Dry and Green Feed. Pow- 
er Cutters fitted with the 
} Only reliable Safety Bal- 
# ance Wheel. Send for 
ki Circular containing full 

ie) Gescription, prices, and 
; testimonials. 


C, PIERPONT & CO.,Mfrs., 
New Haven, Conn. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Does more Work with the same Power, 


Tht THE WHIPPLE SPRING-TOOTH TOOTH SULKY 


\y 


\ 


AGRICULTURIST. 


WD 


The Best Tool o of ia: Kind in the Market. 


oe 1988.) 


HARROW. 


"ANO LNOHLIM 342 OL 
GuosadavV NVO YAWYVA ON 


No other Harrow can be used 


Successfully for so Great a Variety of Work. CUTS SIX FEET WIDE. 


IS A SPLENDID PULVERIZER, AND CAN BE USED EQUALLY WELL IN STONY, LIGHT, OR 
HEAVY SOIL, AND CANNOT BE CLOGGED. Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. 


JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owes, Tioga Co., N, Y¥. 


_ GREAT SAVING on FARMERS 


Tightning > 
Hay Knute 


sages = eo 8 PATENT.) 


Awarded‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 


Was awarded the first premium 
at the International Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, in 1876, andaccepted 
by the Judges as 

SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
KNIFE IN USE. 


It is the BEST KNIFE inthe 
world tocut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, to cut corn- 
stalks for feed, to cut peat, or for 
ditching in marshes, and has no 
oqget for ss ‘oneilage from the 


Ir WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by 
HIRAM HOLT & CO. menus.a. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the trade generally. 


THE “KEYSTONE.” 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 
er in the world for drilling 
Artesian and Ordinary Water 
Wells. Test Wells for 
Minerals, Air Holes for 
Mines, Oil Wells and 
Pipe-driving can be set up 
anywhere in one hour. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Sd 


Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


K. P. 8. D. Co. Limited, Fallston, Pa. 


Or any other kind, you 4 can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will-cut Better than Ever. The 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent free 


on Receipt of $2.50 to any art of the United States. 
Illustrated Circulars free. ress 


E. ROTH & i New Oxford, Pa, 


TRIUMPE 


STEAM GENERATOR. 


For cooking feed for stock, heat- 
ing water, etc. 

Send for Catalogues and Circular 
on Preparing Food for Stock. 

E C. B. RICE & CO., 

| 35 and 37 So. Canal St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating-Valve 


H STEAM ENGINES. 


POne-third less Machin- /{/ 
ery than others. Best jg 
Engine for farm and @f} 
ai purposes. <i 
dress, 
West Point En- 
aby abr se Machine 


. West Point, Pa. 


The Belle City 
ENSILAGE AND 
FEED CUTTER. 


It has no equal for good, 
rapid work and durability. 
Can be run by wind power. 
It suits every time. Send 
for i age 72 and name this 

} ON, VID LAW - 
o ek al Wis 


MISHAWAKA 


TEED MILLS: 


» Ngee } sate and roe -_ 00 
Sil, Bruel ye 


. JOSEPH MAN’F’G Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


oO 

ole = CORN 
£8 | 
> 
= MO is ie (Wood's Patent.) 

oO i 4 i Will shell one bushel of 
= Corn in 4 minutes. 


Mm f Write for circulars and full 
particulars to manufacturers, 


Lehigh mente Emer mery Wi Wheel Co. 


TAYLOR, I, 2 AND. 4-HORSE POWER. 


», Runs Feed Mis, Feed 
Wi) Cutters. Shellers, Ele- 
i; Vators, Churus, Saws, 
| Pumps, etc. Overhead, 
|.out of dirt and snow. 
Simplest, cheapest, 
| best. Dealers in Ma- 
i chines of all kinds. 
| Send for circulars to 
= i} . TAYLOR HORSE 
——_—__——_-— POWER COMPANY. 
First Pre Premium oreny where 28 South Canal St., Chicago. 


L. bimaleenne AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 1883. = 


The Cultivator of the Soil 


Who looks carefully after the quality of his 
Fertilizers, generally makes 


PAYING CROPS. 


We are prepared to furnish THE BEST FERTILIZ- 
ERS and PURE AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES ro 


‘BOTH the LARGE and SMALL FARMER, 


: : oo 370 W nN n Chemice ] Co. 


~ Manufacturers of Bone and Chemical Fertilizers, Powell’s. ‘Prepared Chemicals, &e. 


BALTIMO oy eh MD. 
— Champion Cord Binder. 


—-. a SSS, 


- MANUFACTURED ‘BY - 


RN Ne f. i PAS yp L Be: 
oO. im WAITELEY, FASSLER & KELLY, 


NS: 5 | ‘Manufacturers of CHAMPION REAPERS 
SNS ALR 


| ia and MOWERS, Springfield, Ohio. 
AND 


wae THE: ‘BRADLEY : ~ ASHIN GTON, 
; For reliable information about their gee i ‘oad | 
D AR rr. rogress, facilities and expense of travel, read ** THE vert 
West SHORE, a 20-page, elabor mately. Each, iesue ‘ 


journal, now in its Sao year of publication. Eac 


Gentlemen buy them for sin elt road driving. contain eight pages oO —_— engravings of natural moend 


Sracienies all T of 1889 aid d'1583. %3,50.. Specimen, 25e. 
t pannetaes them ooh eo . Oo an pecimen 
For: Jogging 7 Trotters! they exeel all ant i | SAMUEL, 88300 Portland, Soigon 


asil the 
he ceitseten saves Sieh Bes os ee tole a, 
No other Vehicle is so Safe for Ladies snd Children to use. | 
” Three Styles, weighing from 90 Tbs. to 160 Ibs. 


Prices from $55.00 to $80.00. Fey 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
4 STEEL PENS 


First-class in every respect, and everybody 


likes them ri 
ice List. “y at 
Send for Iiustrated ay i *PSoiv By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, | GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I87B8: 
(Established 1882.) ' Syracuse, N. Y. 


capenee LOOK 10  * A ITERESTS. | 
mson’’ is the best, the simples rtable Wire Stretcher | . 


t, and most po 
int the ae rket. It does the work every toa. Every Sdeshine guaranteed. 
Ask your hardware dealer for it. Send forcireulars. Manufactured only by 


e MACHINE CO 


SAMSON NOVELTY WORKS, DEKALB, ilinels. Oe OT EVELAND 


i a wae an 


